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THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


Tue criticism of military operations in progress, while the issue 
of momentous events still hangs in the balance, is not to be com- 
mended. Conclusions arrived at upon insufficient data may be falsi- 
fied in the strong light of later, more exact knowledge. Moreover, 
‘he notorious uncertainty of war, with its disappointments and sur- 
prises, still further complicates the task. It is unwise to justify, un- 
‘enerous to condemn while facts and details are more or less imperfectly 
tnown. But, conversely, we are surely entitled to deal with matters 
altogether beyond dispute, and there are many such matters already 
thrown up into sharp relief by the present war. The manner in 
which it was undertaken; the counsels that were paramount 
among those at the helm; the general principles which were to 
govern proceedings, and which have been unhappily modified 
under stress of circumstances; finally, the manifest departure from 
accepted rules in war, strategical and tactical, all these come legiti- 
mately under discussion even at this early stage. 

However much the present serious situation in South Africa may. 
have been emphasised and accentuated by recent deplorable mis- 
adventure, there can be no sort of doubt that it had its origin in the 
persistent refusal of the British Government to believe in the near- 


;, ness of a breach with the Transvaal. They hoped to the last, and 





with honest conviction no doubt, that diplomacy might still avert the 
necessity for a last appeal to arms. So, while they still played with pro- 
tocols and paper arguments, they shut their ears to the urgent and re- 
peated warnings of those who were better informed. There is a general 
impression that the formidable armed strength of the Boers, which 
has lately made itself so unmistakably evident, was not fully known 
to our authorities. But this is not quite the case. Our Military Intelli- 
gence Department may not have been fully informed on all points, 
, and more particularly as to the presence in the Transvaal ranks of 
leaders of such undoubted military skill, but the facts as to numbers, 
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weapons, war material, were all pretty accurately tabulated and at the 
disposal of our authorities. That such good use would be made of their 
means may not have been exactly foreseen, and this was what Lord 
Wolseley no doubt intended to convey when speaking on a late occa- 
sion as to our having underrated the Boer power until taught better by 
actual collision. Butthe military side of the War Office—and it cannot 
be stated too emphatically that there are two “ sides’’ there, one with 
expert knowledge subordinate to a second with no mission seemingly 
but to hamper and impede military administration—the military 
chiefs were so fully alive to the danger that threatened British South 
Africa in its then defenceless state, that as far back as last July the 
Government was urged with much insistence to despatch an army 
corps to the Cape. We have since been told that such a step would 
only have hastened the Boer ultimatum; that being on the spot 
they could still have concentrated their forces to invade British terri- 
tory before we could send out reinforcements. The answer to this 
is that in July the Boers could not have marched, there was no grass, 
and the season was unfavourable to military operations, 

Even if it were premature to send out an army corps last summer its 
preparation might have been proceeded with. The preliminaries for the 
despatch of a strong expedition beyond sea must always occupy some 
time ; stores must be collected, transport animals purchased, and above 
all shipping engaged. The Government would not allow a shilling to 
be expended until the very eve of embarkation. On this point the 
Treasury was inexorable. The most that could be extracted was per- 
mission to send officers to the horse and mule producing centres of the 
world to contract for supplies but not to buy; that was postponed 
till it became inevitable. So short-sighted was this policy that 
Transvaal agents were enabled to secure numbers of mules in Cape 
Colony under the very noses of our own officers. Still more pernicious 
has been the delay imposed of late on our movements; at this very 
hour, moreover, the transport trains are incomplete. Numbers of 
animals were purchased with all possible speed, but often at great 
distances from the theatre of war. Ships had to be chartered for 
their conveyance, and on arrival they needed time for recovery, for 
the fitment of collars and harness, details on which the smooth 
working of draught animals so largely depends. 

It was still worse with regard to the ships. The work accomplished, 
taken asa whole, has no doubt been very remarkable, but if given a 
freer hand, the naval authorities would have certainly done much better. 
In their case, too, they were forbidden to move in anticipation. Not 
a ship could be hired until war was declared, and the wildest haste 
then could do no more than secure vessels in the home ports. 
Many of the largest and best steamers of the best lines were 
abroad, and on the voyage out or home. This obligation of the 
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transport department to take what they could, led to the allotment of 
such ships as were at hand for cavalry and artillery, the arrangement of 
Which for horses meant considerable structural alterations, a slow pro- 
cess still further delayed by strikes of ship carpenters, the whole 
combining to cause the most regrettable delay in forwarding the two 
arms that were most urgently required at the seat of war. Hconomy 
in all these matters was pushed to its farthest extreme in the earliest 
stages, with the usual result that it has been followed by excessive 
expenditure. 

All this, it may be said, is ancient history. But it is the essence 
of the whole situation, the germ out which our many disheartening 
failures have grown. We have only to trace back effect to cause 
step by step and we shall see what abundant bitter fruit the supineness 
of ministers in those early days has borne. One of the worst features 
in Buller’s present plan of campaign is that he is operating upon 
three separate and widely distinct (in one case dangerously remote) 
lines. There is first Methuen on the Modder-Belmont-De Aar line ; 
next Gatacre based on Queenstown with a wide front extending from 
Nauwpoort to Bushman’s Hoek or thereabouts, and, lastly, Buller on 
the Tugela with the strongest army of the three, in Natal. Inter- 
dependence and mutual support is in a limited sense feasible between 
two of these, always supposing that both are not equally hard pressed ; 
but the third is obviously engaged on an altogether different and 
nearly independent theatre of war. JBuller’s presence behind the 
Tugela, in person and with so large a portion of his whole army, is, 
of course, the direct result of White’s detention in Ladysmith. 
Whether he is there wisely or the reverse may be left for the moment on 
one side, but his beleaguerment is, again, the direct result of his 
inability to cope with the Boer invasion; it was mainly caused 
by the numerical weakness that vitiated his system of defence, a 
weakness, too, that was further intensified by the foolish subordination 
of military to political considerations in Natal. 

Pursuing this line of argument, we see how Methuen’s costly advance 
became a necessity if Kimberley was to be saved at the eleventh 
hour. But Kimberley, if sufficient forces had been available to 
garrison it at the outset, need never have been in serious danger, and 
the same argument applies to Mafeking. Gatacre’s madcap escapade 
at Stormberg was to be attributed to his desire to regain ground lost 
and punish local disaffection which would never have come to a head 
had the British forces on the spot been adequate to check it from the 
first. On both lines hasty, ill-digested movements were undertaken 
at considerable risks, and in too many cases with deplorable results. 
The paramount feeling was that something must be done without 
delay, even with imperfect means. Unhappily, the military ability 
that compensates for shortcomings has not been conspicuous in our 
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leaders so far. No one, if we except Baden-Powell, has greatly 
distinguished himself. Some have, it is to be feared, suffered already 
in reputation, but this is a matter that can only be approached after 
a brief survey of the leading events, and how they were caused and 
controlled. 

The task imposed upon Sir George White was no doubi difficult 
and ungrateful. He was thrown into the breach, so to speak, to hold 
it with inadequate forces against a strong, almost overwhelming tide 
of invasion, the full measure of which he never perhaps fully realised 
till he was fatally entangled in Ladysmith. When White reached 
Natal in the early days of October, the colony was really in extreme 
peril. The whole garrison did not number more than 5,000 men, 
including a couple of cavalry regiments and three batteries of field 
artillery. Thanks to the promptitude displayed by the Indian 
Government, the Indian contingent arrived in part and reached the 
front before the 10th October, adding some, but by no means 
sufficient strength, although, when the Boers declared war next day, it 
was thought by sanguine people that White might be in a position 
to protect Natal until the arrival of adequate numbers. This might 
have been possible, but only by a policy of extreme caution, a per- 
sistently watchful defensive and the strict avoidance of any offensive 
action save when it promised great immediate profit. White, as we 
know, was not content to play a waiting game; he is no Fabius, an 
inactive ré/e did not commend itself to him ; it is in his nature to be 
enterprising, he is a hard hitter given to attack whatever he sees; 
fine traits in their place, but a drawback, as we have too good reason 
to know, in leading men against the Boers. It may be said for White 
that he was committed to a forward strategy by the political con- 
ditions to which I have already referred. On the eve of war the 
Governor of Natal, Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, insisted that the 
occupation of] Glencoe—Dundee was essential for the safety of the 
Colony, and that a retrograde movement would be followed by a 
general rising of Dutch sympathizers. The result was the dangerous 
exposure of at least a third of the small British force, so far from the 
rest as to be unsupported and “ in the air,” to be all but compromised 
in the end. There is no knowing whether the ill-fated Symons, 
had he survived, would have adopted the sudden resolve of his 
successor to evacuate an untenable position, but it is certain that if 
Yule had not gone promptly to rear with his command, it would have 
been lost. 

White must have acquiesced in the occupation of Glencoe, for 
he might have terminated had he been so minded, and as of course he 
should have done. Symons does not seem to have ever felt himself 
insecure, nor, presumably, did White, seeing that he did insist upon 
his withdrawal long before the battle of Talana Hill, and still less 
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does he seem to have inspired Yule’s action or been alive to the 
necessity for retreat. He fought the battle of Elandslaagte no doubt 
to keep open his communications with his advanced post, and again 
at Reitfontein his movement was to cover Yule’s retreat, now decided 
upon and in full progress, although not by his initiation. The idea 
of any retreat, least of all his own retreat, never seems to have entered 
White’s head; he can hardly have believed it possible that he might 
be forced to go back behind the Tugela, and he certainly never con- 
templated it, or prepared for it. It was not perhaps that he had 
pinned his faith to Ladysmith, but that he thought he could beat off 
the enemy before they advanced upon it. This is the most plausible 
explanation of the last engagement, that of Farquhar’s Farm, in 
which he evidently was in near danger of defeat in field, while the 
enemy in his rear having disposed of the detached force at 
Nicholson’s Nek, were already threatening Ladysmith. 

From that time forth White has been identified with this impro- 
vised fortress, which had no natural qualifications as a strong place 
@armes, and which yet has served that purpose by successfully 
holding a superior force, with powerful artillery, at bay for more than 
six weeks. White had his reasons, of course, for holding on to 
Ladysmith, the first and chief being his accumulated stores of 
material and food, which he would most probably have had to 
abandon to the enemy. We do not yet know how far this accumula- 
tion was his own doing, following his fixed idea of the value of Lady- 
smith, nor whether he might not have reduced it by prompt evacua- 
tion, using his railway line. Nevertheless, strategically White com- 
mitted a grave error in allowing himself to be shut up in Ladysmith. 
The course clearly marked out for him was to keep the field, to pre- 
serve his mobility to the last moment, and even oppose a front to the 
enemy’s advance. This he would no doubt have accomplished 
had he withdrawn behind the barrier line of the Tugela, a river then 
and for a long time since in flood, lending itself well to defensive 
warfare. He might at first have been hard pressed, but the enemy 
would scarcely have forced a passage, seeing that all the bridges and 
drifts would soon have been covered by earthworks and well-armed 
batteries of naval guns. Moreover, the genius of the Boer military 
spirit has certainly not shown itself in attack, even when in great 
numerical superiority, and as time passed White would be continually 
strengthened as the troops of the army corps came up from the sea 
base. White, on the other hand, always supposing that he is even- 
tually relieved, will be able to say in his defence that he has kept his 
force more or less intact; paralyzed for the most part no doubt, and 
gaining little in spirit, but still escaping the casualties that must have 
been entailed by continued active operations in the field. The fact re- 
mained that the investment of Ladysmith has upset the original plan 
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of campaign, and that the worst complications would have been avoided 
had Buller been able to remain in a central position, such as De Aar 
Junction, whence he could have controlled all his subordinates, while 
giving a certain independence of action to the commander in Natal. 

His absence in a distant part of the theatre of war has left Lord 
Methuen to attempt a deeply important operation alone. Much was 
expected from Methuen, whose quality, gauged by his opportunities 
and experience, was rated high. It seemed at the outset that he 
meant to carry all before him. The experts shook their heads a little at 
the tactics he employed from the first, and felt that the frontal 
attacks he has continually employed were unsuited to the character 
of his opponents, and indeed they are to be deprecated against any 
enemy armed with modern weapons. The result was no doubt suc- 
cessful at Belmont and Graspan, but always at great cost, while 
at Modder River the same system was repeated with still 
more serious loss of life. We have it from Lord Methuen himself 
that he was unable to advance except to the front, but we have 
not yet had it explained why the advance was deemed imperative 
at that particular time. It may, of course, appear that the suc- 
cessful passage effected later by Brigadier-General Pole Carew was 
facilitated by Methuen’s frontal attack, but before Methuen is for- 
given for that rash move, we must know whether he could not 
have waited to advance as his subordinate did on the left fiank. 

The gravest charges against Methuen remain to be answered. 
Why a General who had shown such enterprise and dash in his earliest 
movements should have halted for more than a fortnight in complete 
inactivity before a shaken enemy is almost inconceivable. Let it be 
granted that he could not get into Modder town on the evening of the 
action, although that has yet to be clearly shown, there is no 
sufficient excuse at present apparent for the long delay that followed. 
To refresh and recuperate, to replenish ammunition columns, and 

‘gather up stores might have needed a day or two, but surely not 
fourteen ; a concession of breathing time which the enemy utilised to 
the full, as we have but too painfully realised since, by drawing up 
every man he could find and entrenchment. This delay cannot be 
explained by the slight wound he received; he might have been 
personally hors de combat, yet he had Colvill at his elbow for active 
direction in the field. 

Nor can we greatly admire Methuen’s tactics in the Magersfontein 
affair. To prelude an attack by prolonged artillery fire is according 
to rule, but not to postpone the attack till the day after the guns have 
done their part. With such a mobile and astute enemy, quick to 
invent, still quicker to adopt, any ruse de guerre, some such secret 
change of position as that which ruined Wauchope’s brigade was 
quite on the cards, and might have been foreseen. As for the 
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dispositions for and execution of the attack, the blame lies between 
the living and the dead. Methuen may some day throw full light 
upon this very painful point. If he himself erred in not having kept 
touch with his enemy through the night, he is chivalrous enough to 
admit it. We cannot, on the other hand, quite bring ourselves to censure 
a mistaken subordinate who has paid the penalty of error with his life. 
Yet we ought to know, and shall know some day, why an experienced 
leader, and Wauchope stood deservedly high in the esteem of his 
fellow soldiers, should have ventured into the very jaws of danger in 
such a close formation as quarter column. 

Once more: Buller’s absence from the scene permitted another 
terrible blunder. It is not to be expected that every Divisional 
General can be held in leading strings. Gatacre had no doubt a 
free hand upon his side of the Orange River, but he would hardly 
have attempted his rash adventure at Stormberg without reference to 
his chief had Buller been within easy reach. Gatacre’s reverse 
cannot be forgiven him. It was inexcusable on every ground, but 
mainly for the purely military reason that it was conducted in direct 
defiance of the rules of war. We need not re-echo the unmeasured 
abuse heaped upon this most unfortunate leader for allowing his too- 
eager temperament to lead him into an impossible situation, but we must 
condemn him when he violates principles and neglects the commonest 
precautions. That a British General in the full possession of his 
faculties should commit a British force to the guidance of a police- 
man through blind broken country in the dead of night was a 
matter of the clearest ineptitude and incapacity. It will be difficult 
to absolve Gatacre from responsibility for the loss of life his rashness 


- entailed. 


Last of all, Sir Redvers Buller himself, was he more sinned against 
or sinning ? The failure of his well-devised plan to force the passage of 
the Tugela was undoubtedly due to the disaster which overtook the por- 
tion of his artillery under Colonel Long. But for that, although Hart 
was already committed to the attack at the ford or drift on the left (up 
river) Hildyard would almost certainly have got across at Colenso, 
having already occupied the town. We may exonerate Buller 
without finally condemning Long. The question is much debated, 
and it may be settled before these pages are read, how far Colonel 
Long was to blame for pushing forward so far and so soon ; the condi- 
tions of modern warfare as regards artillery are that it should be always 
adventured even at great risk, and the full recognition of this (till 
then) little-understood principle was the secret of much of the 
Germans’ success in the Franco-German War. Who is to be held 
responsible for the bold advance of the artillery without preliminary 
reconnaissance is another of the moot points in this unfortunate 
affair. Field artillery under existing regulations are not provided 
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with their own scouts, as are the Horse Artillery, nor do the regula- 
tions provide that before advance guns shall search the enemy’s 
ground with fire. The latter, nevertheless, would seem to have been 
an obvious precaution, and it may be remarked that Colonel Kekewich 
at Kimberley, an infantry officer, moreover, never made a sortie 
without thus unmasking the enemy with his guns. 

The essence of the situation at this present time of writing 
(Dec. 19) is the power of defensive resistance possessed by Lady- 
smith. If it can still hold out a few weeks, renewed operations for 
its relief will, let us hope, be more successful than the action 
fought at Colenso. Buller, we hear, is in perfectly good case at 
Chieveley or thereabouts, and may be expected to make a new 
movement forward any day. He is hampered by difficulties other 
than those of the opposition likely to be offered, difficulties which 
seem to have escaped general observation at home. The first 
and chief is the scarcity of water through the zone of coming 
operations. This ties Buller very closely to the rivers, especially to the 
Tugela, and may impede his advance from beyond the area of the 
watersheds. All soldiers are dependent for their very existence on 
water supply, and it may be assumed that this paramount need is 
also telling with marked effect upon the Boers, whose horses, their 
great stand by, will necessarily suffer. Another great drawback just 
now is the climate, which is almost tropical. It is midsummer in 
South Africa, and the heat is excessively trying to our troops. Here 
is one more article of indictment against those who have delayed 
operations to the most unsuitable season of the year. 

The series of disasters which shocked the nation in mid-December 
have really done it good service by awakening it to the closeness of the 
issue and the obligation imposed of meeting it adequately at all costs by 
any and every means. Buta calmer consideration of all the facts should 
surely save us from exaggerated or hysterical alarm. Supineness and 
short-sighted paltering with a great crisis has landed us into difficulty, 
but not dropped us into an unfathomable abyss. We shall have 
learntthelesson—and pray heavenit may not be thrown away—thatone 
branch of the constitutional Government of this country, as it has 
been hitherto managed, is quite unfit to deal with the conduct of 
serious war. The present conflict, with all its costly expenditure of 
blood and treasure, will not have been wasted if it leads to a reform 
of our military organisation, and to the full recognition of this one in- 
disputable fact : that the only true and safe masters of an army and its 
resources are members of the military profession. The public, in its 
natural desire to visit blame for manifest shortcomings, is very largely 
in the dark as to how these shortcomings have arisen. It condemns 
the War Office with no feeble voice, but it does not differentiate 
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between the two branches of that much-abused department. Yet 
there are two, the one paramount, the other entirely subordinate, and 
such is the mischievous anomaly of our system that the latter, which 
best knows and realises the needs of an army whether at peace or 
war, is bound hand and foot by the other, which thinks far more of 
some passing political pressure, some small financial adjustment to suit 
the estimates and the budget than the real efficiency of the military 
service. 

It is inevitable that when Parliament meets a most searching 
inquiry must be made into the whole working of the War Office, 
and of the great engine for offence and defence which it controls. 
Only then can blame be rightly and fairly apportioned, and those 
who are primarily responsible held properly to account. Very 
erroneous impressions prevail as to the constitution of the War 
Office. It is but little known to the “man in the street.” Even 
the better informed scarcely realise the true state of affairs. The 
public with fierce indignant clamour demand a scapegoat, and un- 
less it is careful it will sacrifice the wrong man. Many looking 
to his rank and status, his great name and acknowledged reputation, 
are asking in amazed surprise why Lord Wolseley has suffered us to 
get into this mess. 

We may be sure that if the Committee which must be appointed is 
made up of sufficiently imposing and authoritative members (and as 
to that the public voice must have something to say), if it is empowered 
to call for papers and will push its enquiry with determination into 
all the arcana of War Office doings, some very embarrassing results 
must ensue. It will then come out, it must come out, who is really to 
blame. An examination of the reports and minutes prepared by the 
military advisers of the Government will show us exactly who is 
responsible for errors of omission and commission, of which the last, it 
is to be feared, will greatly predominate. As has been said on a 
previous page, urgent representations were made to Ministers to deal 
with the Transvaal difficulty with an immediate show of adequate 
force. The nature of these representations, which are, of course, on 
record, how they were made and by whom, whether they were fully 
considered by the Cabinet, and if not, why not, must be clearly 
elicited. 

They began in July last, and they were repeatedly reiterated in 
August, with the cogent and ever-increasing reasons that inspired 
them. We must know from the same indisputable sources, the 
official documents in the archives of the War Office, whether or not 
other matters have not been continually pressed upon the civilian 
rulers of the department by their expert subordinates, and yet as 
constantly neglected and put aside. There is the question of our 
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ordnance, for instance, the adequacy of our artillery in numbers and 
calibre which has agitated military minds for many years past, on 
whom shall fall the blame for ignoring the necessity for change ? 
Hardly the military staff which has raised the subject again and 
again, but which has failed always to extract the necessary funds. 

The supremacy of civilian control at the War Office has always 
been deemed inadvisable, not to say pernicious, by all who have 
experience in military matters. Yet it was reaffirmed on the retire- 
ment of the Duke of Cambridge and the appointment of a new 
Commander-in-Chief in 1895. Many shrewd observers condemned 
the new organisation, which so evidently was aimed at dwarfing the 
power of the military side completely, as it has succeeded in doing. 
The military head of the army would have been reduced to a mere 
cypher had he not been a man of vigorous personality, determined in 
his zeal for the public good, who has fought hard with the irksome 
trammels imposed on him. These included all manner of vexatious 
limitations over and above that of direct subordination of the pro- 
fessional to the non-professional opinion. A new and complex 
machinery was called into existence, new boards and committees and 
other devices for checking all independence of spirit or action. The 
whole of this fatal system of management and mismanagement must 
be thrown into the melting-pot before the country is satisfied as to 
our future army administratiorz. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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ISSUES AT STAKE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


‘If there be any truth established by the universal experience of nations, it is 
this, that to carry the spirit of peace into war is a weak and cruel policy. The 
time for negotiation is the time for deliberation and delay. But when an extreme 
case calls for that remedy which is in its own nature most violent, and which in 
such cases is a remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to think of mitigating 
and diluting. Languid war can do nothing which negotiation or submission 
will not do better ; and to act on any other principal is not to save blood and 
money but squander them.”’ 


THe wisdom of Macaulay’s eloquent utterance on that remedy 
which only extreme cases demand, and which is a remedy only 
because it is violent, may well be said to receive abundant if some- 
what bitter confirmation from our relations with the Transvaal in 
1881. At that time the spirit of peace was carried into war and it 
has proved to be a weak and cruel policy. That the sentiment which 
inspired the policy was a lofty one, that the act of retrocession was a 
generous one, avail nothing. If the cardinal principles which govern 
human nature in its conduct of public life are to be gathered from the 
pages of history and not from the visionary dreams of idealists, we 
must recognise to-day that policy to have been mistaken and its 
consequences to have been disastrous. The lesson has been learnt—a 
repetition of it is impossible. What high destiny the years to come 
may have for civilised humanity we cannot tell. War may cease 
to be, the principles of civil equality and impartial justice between 
both individuals and States may be so established among mankind 
that the “‘extreme case” will never arise. But this millennium is 
not yet. And when we consider how few even of European States 
are actuated in their public life by these same principles, what wonder 
that an uneducated race of peasant farmers should regard them as of 
little moment. Civil equality to the Boer is so sweet a thing it must 
for ever be conserved to himself, his family and his race. It is not 
for rights denied himself that he will fight, it is for the privilege of 
withholding such rights from others that he declares himself prepared 
to die. While sentiments such as these are capable of actuating a 
people it behoves all self-respecting States to keep their powder dry. 
To rightly comprehend the Boer attitude in this latest Transvaal 
quarrel, it is necessary to bear in mind certain features in the attitude 
of the old Cape Colonial Boers, who organised and executed the great 
trek to the territories north of the Orange River in the thirties. 
Sixty years ago a certain number of these turbulent spirits, impatient 
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at British rule, emigrated from the Cape Colony into the great 
unknown plains beyond the Orange, and across these again to the 
fastnesses of the Zoutpansberg, in the northern portion of the Trans- 
vaal. Various theories to account for this trek have been advanced, 
but one cause at least avowed by their leader Retief, in a manifesto 
published at Grahamstown in 1837, cannot be overlooked. The 
clause in the manifesto referred to reads as follows :— 


““We complain of the severe losses we have been forced to sustain by the 
emancipation of our slaves, and the vexatious laws which have been enacted 
respecting them.” 


It must be remembered that where compulsory emancipation of 
slaves was carried out, as it was in the Cape Colony, compensation 
was made tothe owner. That there were abuses in the payment 
and distribution of this compensation has been constantly alleged by 
Boer apologists, and it is not at all improbable that this was the case ; 
but, nevertheless, after making every allowance on this score, there 
can be no question that the resentment at the emancipation of their 
slaves, on the part of the Boers, was both deep and bitter. And we 
have the public avowal of Piet Retief, their leader, that it was one of 
the reasons which led the emigrant Boers to seek a fresh country and 
to establish their own laws. It is interesting to remember, as show- 
ing the intimate relation between the trek Boers and the present 
Transvaal Boers, that Paul Kruger, as a boy, was one of the trekkers. 
He is, indeed, an Uitlander, not having been born in the country; 
but in spite of that fact, up to the time of writing, he is President of 
the Transvaal Republic. The relation of the Boers to the natives 
may not appear to the reader to have any bearing on the present war. 
As a matter of fact this relationship has been one of the strongest 
factors in moulding the Boer character, in influencing his publie life, 
in leading even to the impairment of his national constitution. As 
far as I am aware, no student of history, of sociology, or of civilisa- 
tion has ever yet fairly stated or discussed the relationship between 
the white and the black races and the effect that each tends to produce 
upon the other during years of prolonged and intimate contact. The 
relationship is a two-sided one: the influence is not all on one side, nor 
the effect all on the other. 

In dealing briefly with this thorny subject, I am specially anxious 
to avoid the least injustice or misrepresentation. The white races in 
South Africa are English as well as Dutch. The problem of what 
effect the contact of natives may have upon white races is of as great 
moment to us as it is to the Boers. I would not even suggest that, 
under the same conditions, the one white race is more or less sus- 
ceptible to such influences than the other. But as a matter of fact, 
the contact of the Boers with the natives has been far longer; from 
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their almost universally living a secluded pastoral life, it has been 
more intimate than that which has existed between British and 
native. The men who emigrated from Cape Colony in 1837, who 
protested against the emancipation of their slaves, were the descend- 
ants of men who had owned slaves for over a century. The Boers’ 
contact with the native races has lasted two hundred years. If, then, 
any appreciable effects from such contact are to be found on any por- 
tion of the white races in South Africa, one may reasonably expect 
to find them manifest among the Boers, more especially among that 
section of the Boers which has lived continually on the frontiers of 
civilisation—that sturdy, roving, ever-trekking stock to which the 
Transvaal and Free State Burghers belong. The Boer regards the 
native, whether Hottentot or Kaffir, as something little better 
than a lower animal, a hewer of wood, and drawer of water—a 
chattel. In the old days the native was his slave; to-day the native’s 
Boer master may injure, or even murder, him almost with impunity. 
There is nothing more notorious in South Africa than the impossi- 
bility of getting a Dutch jury to bring in a verdict of guilty against 
a Dutchman who has murdered a native. One effect of this peculiar 
attitude towards the native has been to develop in the Boer a belief 
that he belongs to a special caste—a governing race, superior not 
only to natives, but to other Europeans. The more ignorant and 
cut-off from the world a people is, the more readily does contempt for 
the stranger develop. The Chinese, and many other instances in 
history, exemplify this. In the Boer the influence of isolation has 
had added to it the influence of his relation to the natives, whom he 
regards as dirt beneath his feet, and recently the influence of his 
victories over British soldiers in the skirmishes of 1881. Of the over- 
weening opinion of himself which these influences have engendered in 
the Boer continual evidence has been forthcoming. Take the utterance 
of a member of the Cape Legislature, who said that the sturdy Trans- 
vaal Burghers would make a breakfast of 40,000 Englishmen. Other 
vainglorious boasts of this sort innumerable might be adduced. But 
apart from this arrogance, the offensive character of which has been 
felt so sorely by Uitlander residents in the Transvaal for many years 
past, and which I believe to be so largely due to the native influence 
on the Boer, there are other, more subtle, but equally certain, effects 
attributable to this influence. Two centuries’ contact between native 
and Boer has left an impress on the Boer character and Boer institu- 
tions which is observable in almost every department of life. It has 
influenced his language, it inspires his military tactics, and lastly, at 
least of late years, in the Transvaal, the spirit of it has been allowed 
to stain the courts of justice and enter the Legislature. “ Kaffir 
politik,” a term synonymous with duplicity and bad faith, in the 
conduct of public affairs, has been long familiar to the inhabitants of 
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the Transvaal ; the spirit of it has at length been recognised by the 
English people and the Imperial Government. 

The effect of native influence upon the language is curious. It has 
a philological as well as an ethical interest, and deserves more study 
from experts than it has hitherto received. The Dutch spoken in 
South Africa differs somewhat from the language spoken in the 
Netherlands. The changes the Cape “Taal” (language) has under- 
gone are rather in the direction of simplicity than in that of modifi- 
cation by the introduction of words of foreign origin. Phrases have 
been simplified regardless of the rules of grammar. The vocabulary 
is much more limited, the forms of speech more archaic than in the 
Netherlands Dutch to-day. A Dutchman of the seventeenth century 
would more readily understand the Boer than his Hollander kinsman of 
the present time. Theal, the Cape historian, and one of the kindliest of 
Dutch critics, says it is an ‘‘open question whether the language in 
ordinary use by the generality of the people has not changed more 
in the Netherlands than in South Africa since the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the lines of variation moving in opposite direc- 
tions.” The one has enriched its vocabulary, produced a literature, 
and advanced ; the other has diminished its vocabulary, produced no 
literature, and become impoverished. Theal’s explanation of this 
phenomenon is significant. He says, speaking of Cape Dutch: 
“Phrases have been simplified regardless of grammatical rules, 
because the early settlers were obliged to convey their ideas to im- 
ported slaves and to Hottentots, and necessarily did so in terms such 
as would be employed when addressing infants. The simple dialect 
then came into general use among themselves.” And this same 
simple dialect, which has neither a syntax nor a literature, and which 
is appropriately known among English colonists as kitchen Dutch, is 
the language of the Boer to-day. “Simplicity” is an excellent word, 
and appeals with wonderful effect to a certain number of people, but 
no competent student of language or of ethics will honestly maintain 
that this peculiarity of the Boer language can tend, in the long run, 
to further either the “moral or the intellectual” interests of the 
Boer. 

The military tactics practised by the Boers are partially learnt 
from the Zulu and other Bantu tribes. When he attacks, his great 
idea is to advance in a sort of half-moon, surround his enemy, and at 
the right moment overwhelm him. That these are tactics to be 
despised I do not suggest. They have on more than one occasion 
proved only too effective against our own forces, and they are 
particularly suited to an unenclosed country such as South Africa. I 
merely refer to them in this article as one more piece of evidence of 
the direct influence of native environment. 

I have stated, lastly, that I believe the spirit of native influence on 
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the Boer character has been allowed to penetrate even the Courts of 
Justice and the Legislature. This may seem an extreme charge, but 
the most lenient Boer critic must admit that in the overriding of the 
independence of the High Court by the Boer Executive, which led to 
the resignation of the Chief Justice of the country, and in the gross 
miscarriage of justice in the Edgar and other cases, the Boers 
departed widely from those principles of Roman-Dutch law and 
justice which are honourably associated with the Dutch race and 
their traditions. With regard to the Legislature, as represented by 
the Executive, the shuffling duplicity of all its negotiations, both 
with the Uitlanders and the British Government, is notorious. In 
these actions the arrogant caste spirit I have referred to, which is 
determined to uphold its supremacy at no matter what cost to the 
rights and liberties of others, is only too apparent. 

But, having said so much for the influence of native environment, 
no estimate of the Boer character could be held as either just or 
complete which did not recognise on the other hand the good qualities 
still inherent in the Boer stock. The Boers are not the only men of 
European race who have made slaves, who have ill-treated and are 
ill-treating natives, or who have caused justice to miscarry, and 
political rights to be the privilege of the few. They are the 
descendants of the sturdy Nether-Teuton stock which peopled 
England and Scotland as well as the delta of the Rhine. The 
stubborn current of their old Batavian blood is still the dominant 
element in the race, and has absorbed all tributary streams. Of 
these the most important was the Huguenot, which is said at one 
time to have made up a sixth of the whole blood, and the presence of 
which is evidenced by such names as Joubert, De Villiers, and a 
number of others of French origin. The extent to which the native 
blood has actually intermingled with the true Boer stock is small. 
It is true a bastard race exists in Africa as in Asia. Those in South 
Africa are largely the descendants of Boer slaves, and the stock is 
still added to whenever the white and black races intermingle; but 
the Boer race proper has kept itself distinct and not assimilated this 
element except to a very limited extent. The Teutonic peoples, 
whether English or Dutch, have nowhere in the world imported 
native blood into their stock in the wholesale manner which has 
obtained among the Latin races in South America, or in the 
Portuguese territory of South Africa. Thus we must recognise that— 
notwithstanding two centuries of comparative isolation; notwith- 
standing that roving trekking life,ever on the frontiers of civilisation, 
ever in the presence of native foes whose savage onslaughts have been 
met, now by crushing blows, now by the cunning and the treachery 
of the hunter; notwithstanding drought, famine, floods, pestilence, 
and disease, encountered and overcome away from the world,in the 
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heart of an almost unknown wilderness—the spirit of the old Dutch 
strain survives. Those instincts of individual liberty and justice, which 
led their kinsmen of Holland,and their more distant Anglo-Saxon 
kinsmen of England, to thrash out and solve for the benefit of all 
mankind the great constitutional problems of human government, 
still, though momentarily effaced, linger deep in their inmest hearts. 

We have considered the vices, the partial, but let us hope only 
temporary demoralisation of the emigrant Boers; let us be just and 
even generous in estimating their virtues. We have to be friends 
hereafter. Let us remember that these men are not savages, though 
they may be contaminated by prolonged contact with savages. Aw 
fond, they are of the same root-stock and with many of the same 
inherent qualities as ourselves. One practical illustration will show 
that at least in mental capacity the Boer has not degenerated. There 
are as yet throughout South Africa no medical schools at which a 
qualification to practise may be obtained. As a result of this all 
South Africans entering the medical profession, Dutch as well as 
English, must come to Europe to obtain the necessary education and 
qualification. Sons of Boers from every part of South Africa come 
to Europe yearly, and, for the most part, enter Scotch Universities. 
Here they come into competition with our own and other European 
youths, and their record at these Universities is a creditable one. 
Many of them are industrious workers, and their intellectual 
endowments are equal to those of their European fellows. The 
raw material of the Boer is full of potentiality. 

Such are the main facts as far as I am able to estimate them with 
regard to the character and position of the Boers in South Africa 
to-day. 

What, then, is the issue for the Boer at stake in the present war ? 
It is whether he shall progress with civilisation, under an equitable 
system of civil equality, impartial justice, and commercial freedom, 
or whether he shall continue to recede, under a system of tyranny, 
injustice and corruption. By deep-seated race instinct, by ancient but 
honourable historical tradition, by all that is reasonable, and all that 
is desirable for the future welfare of his people, he should welcome the 
former alternative. By the misguidance and misrepresentation of an 
interested and corrupt oligarchy, by views narrowed and almost 
blinded by the ignorance born of his environment, by a departure 
from those principles of liberty which he should have cherished as a 
sacred heritage from his forefathers, he is seeking the latter. Let 
there be no misconception, this is the cause he champions, and 
this is the system he will uphold: Government the privilege of the 
few, helotage the lot of the many. 

The triumph of his cause would be no liberation of a people 
struggling to be free, no victory of liberty against oppression. It 
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would be a step backward in the history of civilisation, it would be 
ruin to South Africa, and, lastly, it would be utter demoralisation 
and final degradation of the Boer himself. Fortunately, such a con- 
tingency is too remote to require much consideration, and significantly 
enough the innate rottenness of the cause has been sufficiently 
obvious to the great majority of Cape Dutchman to prevent them, in 
spite of their not unnatural race sympathy, from joining the Boers. 
In comparison with the principles involved for the future of South 
Africa, the mere question of the continued independence of the 
Republic was a detail. That this independence is now to be irretrievably 
lost, is the deliberate act of the Boers. At the time of the Reform 
movement in 1895, during the too long negotiations with the 
British Government preceding the present war, fair and just treat- 
ment of the Uitlander population would have obtained further 
guarantees of that independence. The Boers scorned to effect such a 
compromise. Those opportunities are now gone for ever. They 
have staked their all upon a cast, and they must abide the hazard of 
the die. To-day no true friend of the Boer should desire his success 
in the field. He is fighting an unjust as well asa lost cause. For 
his ultimate salvation one thing is now absolutely essential, and that 
is the complete victory of British arms. 

I have put the issue from the Boer point of view first, because I 
believe their true interests to be identical with ours. The bulk of the 
English nation would be sorry to think, in their calmer moments, that 
the ultimate effect of British victory would be to the detriment of the 
Boers. I have stated why I believe that in the years to come it will 
be of inestimable advantage. The Boers will come to realise, as the 
French of Canada have realised, that the truest and soundest 
democracy which the world has yet evolved as a form of human 
government passes under the name of British rule. In the 
future, under British Administration, the Boer will have, 
as the French Canadian has to-day, a State conducted on 
truly democratic lines, in which every white man has equal rights ; 
a State with public credit and sound finances, with an independent 
Court of Justice, with public works commensurate to the public 
revenue, with facilities for education which the Boer’s children have 
never yet had; a State with the prospect of advancing steadily in 
every branch of civilisation. 

Such are some of the issues for the Boers. 

From these let us now turn to the issues at stake for the largest 
section of the Transvaal population, at present known as Uitlanders, 
and the loyal colonists of Natal and the Cape Colony. They can be very 
briefly stated. The result of the present war must determine between 
continued British allegiance and a growing pride in belonging to an 
Empire whose strength is founded on her love and championship of 
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liberty, independence, and justice, and a compromise with Boerdom 
and corruption, leading to the ultimate founding of a Republic 
throughout South Africa, to which a parallel could only be found 
among the rottenest States of South America. For the maintenance 
and final establishment of British Supremacy, the British colonist in 
South Africa has shown himself ready to fight and to die. British 
South African colonists mainly constitute the Imperial Light Horse, 
the Natal Carabineers and the men under Colonel Baden-Powell. In 
numerous other volunteer and irregular forces they have served and 
‘are serving with gallantry. Their deeds will live in history and stand 
recorded side by side in the glorious annals of our own soldiers. 
Natal asa State has staked her whole future on the result of the 
‘Struggle. Long before war was declared, while negotiations were 
still proceeding, her open advocacy of a firm attitude and a complete 
and lasting solution of the questions at issue were such as to have 
brought upon her, in the event of any weak compromise being arrived 
at, nothing less than commercial ruin. Her port and carrying trade 
would have been boycotted for ever by the Transvaal and Free 
State. Many of the Uitlanders compelled to leave Johannesburg 
were Natalians by birth, and these, with many young English- 
men, took refuge, on the outbreak of hostilities, in Natal; there 
numbers of them joined their kinsmen under arms, and to-day a 
fourth of the manhood of Natal is in the field. That this force 
is not even larger is no fault of Natal’s; the only check upon the 
enrolling of colonial forces has been the refusal of the Imperial 
authorities to accept all the services offered them. Among the 
Uitlanders in the Imperial Light Horse are a number of men 
who were on the Reform Committee in Johannesburg at the time 
of the Jameson Raid. They include Major Wools Sampson, now 
wounded for the third time in fighting against the Boers; Captain 
Mullins, also wounded at Elandslaagte; Captains Karri Davies and 
Douglas Gilfillan, and Surgeon W. T. Davies; and I believe there 
are other members of that Committee whose names have not 
appeared. The unjust aspersions once cast upon the Reform 
Committee render it only fair that the services of these men should 
not pass unnoticed, nor the gallantry displayed by their corps at 
Elandslaagte be overlooked. 

In the Cape Colony, as well as Natal, the colonists of English 
descent have been eager to serve. Restraint has been put upon them, 
both by the Colonial Government and by the Imperial authorities, 
lest a too ready enlistment of their services should provoke the 
Colonial Dutch to join their wilder kinsmen of the Republic. That 
this policy was wise and expedient in the earlier stages of the 
war is possibly true. But since then Cape Colony has been 
invaded. And now numbers of English colonists from the 
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eastern province and from the coast towns have been enrolled. 
The attitude of the Dutch who have remained loyal in the colony 
must not be ignored. It is true that their allegiance was at the 
outset, as voiced by Mr. Hofmeyr, a somewhat sullen and compulsory 
one; but this is chiefly due to the fact that they shared the belief of 
their Transvaal friends that England never would, or never could 
really assert and maintain her supremacy in South Africa. They 
remembered 1881 and the fate of the loyalists abandoned by Great 
Britain in the Transvaal. Loyalty then had been a delusion and a 
snare, a mistaken faith, expiated in many cases by ruin. England 
was a pusillanimous Power with an “unloaded gun.” Would the 
gun ever be loaded, and, if loaded, would if ever go off? Would 
not the hardy Boers of the Republic, as the Cape Dutch Legislator 
declared, “make a breakfast of 40,000 English soldiers”? These 
forebodings are being dispelled. But of this there is no 
doubt: among the Dutch of South Africa, British prestige was 
a myth only flaunted in English newspapers; the British soldier 
was an overdressed amateur rifleman, with no skill and not too much 
courage. Was allegiance to such a Power either an honour or a 
privilege ? It is true the Cape Dutch had no political grievances to 
complain of ; they had their own Ministry in power ; but if the Boers 
of the Transvaal were really destined to triumph over British 
arms, why not at once throw in their lot with the coming victors ? 
The result was a determination to follow the Dutch proverb and 
“wait a little.” At the same time, while the above fairly accurately 
describes the position of a large number of the Dutch, especially in 
the more remote districts, it must, in common fairness, be admitted 
that a large number of enlightened and substantial Dutchmen, many 
of them holding high positions, are loyal subjects of Her Majesty, 
loyal not only to Great Britain, but to those principles of liberty and 
justice on which British rule is founded. Of Mr. Schreiner, the 
present Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, who owes his position to 
the support of the Bond, many hard things have been said. His 
position has been one of great difficulty. If he has not filled it to 
the satisfaction of many of us, I submit that he has at least filled it 
honourably. He has never appeared to realise the nature of the 
questions at issue in the Transvaal; he has continually minimised 
the grievances of the Uitlander; and he has insisted that the position 
was not one which justified the final arbitrament of the sword. His 
own failure to induce President Kruger to concede even a moderate 
instalment of reform, ought to have been enough to reveal to him a 
Gordian knot which only the sword could sever. Perhapsitdide At 
any rate, he stated that should war arise he would be found a faithful 
servant of the Queen. War has arisen, and he has both co-operated 
with the High Commissioner in repressing a Dutch rising within 
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the colony, and has continued to retain the confidence of the 
Afrikander Bond. To combine these two services is a task the 
accomplishment of which might readily have failed in the hands of 
a statesman of entirely English sympathies. 

If great issues are at stake for Boers and colonists, so also are they 
at stake for the natives. Nothing has done so much for the welfare 
and peaceful prosperity of the native during two hundred years of 
European occupation in South Africa as the establishment in recent 
years of native reserves under British administration. Of these 
reserve territories, practically entirely given up to the natives, the 
largest is Basutoland, under direct Imperial control. Glengrey and 
other territories within Cape Colony are somewhat similarly treated 
by the Colonial Government. Within these reserves the natives 
thrive and prosper under a few British officials. Liquor is prohibited, 
protection from external aggression secured, and industry en- 
couraged. From these reserves the men go to the mines and ta 
colonial farms to work, and with their wages are able to purchase 
British manufactures. On the other hand, they grow and export 
grain and some live stock. The Basutos have learnt to value cottoi 
and woollen fabrics as well as small articles of cutlery, earthenware, 
and furniture in their dwellings. The plough is gradually taking 
the place of the hoe, and agriculture is thus increased and improved. 
I rode through a portion of Basutoland only a few years ago, going 
to the foot of the Maluti Mountains. The prosperity and numbers 
of the Basutos are most striking. Outside the towns the fertile 
districts of Basutoland are the most thickly populated portion of 
South Africa. Below the krantzes (cliffs) and in the hills are dotted 
clumps of native huts, neatly built and thatched. At present the 
whole of the land in Basutoland is held and occupied by the natives ; 
no Englishman or Boer is allowed to possess a farm. The various 
chiefs have a petty jurisdiction under the executive officers of the 
British Government, Sir Godfrey Lagdon and his staff. Native laws, 
as far as possible, are respected and applied. Many schools are 
established, and well attended, amongst them. 

Can anyone for a moment suppose that if Boerdom were 
triumphant in South Africa this security to the life, property, and 
prosperity of the natives would be continued? Their fertile lands 
would be seized, their reserves broken up whenever the Boer thought 
himself strong enough to take them. ‘The British doubtless extend 
their territory and their rule as British colonisation advances, but 
they have shown a consideration for the natives which assuredly has 
never been extended to them by the Boers. Under the native 
reserve system the native tribes have increased and flourished at a 
greater rate than they ever did under their own system of petty and 
perpetual inter-tribal strife. 
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The Basutos are said to be anxious during the present war to 
attack the Boers. If British supremacy in South Africa is menaced, 
they may well be so. For if there is one people more than another 
whose future is at stake on this issue it is the natives. Their interest 
is deeper even than ours, and they know it. We have restrained 
them from entrance into this quarrel, and, on the ground of humanity 
and civilisation, our action has been wise and befitting a great Power. 
Nevertheless, the cost of that action has been to liberate Free State 
forces on the Basuto border, who were thus enabled to increase 
a Boer army already out-numbering us in Natal, and to restrain 
a people whose future existence is dependent on our success. Surely 
this might count for righteousness even with our enemies. 

One section of the inhabitants of South Africa, and their interest 
in the issue involved in the present conflict, remain to be considered. 
Foreign emigrants, or those of European origin who are neither 
British nor Dutch, are to be found both in the Republic and the British 
colonies. Of these, the most numerousare the Germans. With regard 
to the attitude of the Germans during the present conflict a good deal 
of misapprehension exists. To suppose that all the Germans in the 
Transvaal are in sympathy with the Boers is entirely erroneous. 
They are not. The most influential, and probably the most numerous 
section of the Germans actually engaged in the mining industry, 
although at one time they held aloof from any agitation for reform, 
have become convinced that reforms were essential if peace and 
prosperity were to continue. In Natal the German farmers of the 
Allpinakaar and Unisinga divisions, on being requested by the invading 
Boers to take the oath of allegiance to the Transvaal, despatched 
their pastor to the Boers with an emphatic refusal and a further 
message that the Boers might come and shoot them if they liked, 
but they were determined to stick to their homesteads, and remain 
loyal to the Natal Government. 

In Cape Colony there is settled on farms in the Eastern Province, 
near King William’s Town, a thriving German Colony, consisting 
largely of descendants of the German Legion, a corps sent out by the 

sritish Government many years ago. These men have always been 
loyal colonists and subjects of Her Ma,-sty. It is true that of late 
years a certain number have become members of the Bond, but to 
join a political party is not treason; even Sir James Sivewright is 
a Bondsman! As a matter of fact, the difference between the indus- 
trious German agricultural farmer and the Dutch Boer is as great as 
that between the Scotch peasant and the Irish moonlighter. The 
one is a mine of energy, the other has neither industry nor enter- 
prise except in predatory undertakings. There is little doubt that 
were these Eastern Province Germans approached by the Boers, as 
were their kinsmen in Natal, they would reply to the filibusters in 
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identical terms. That the German has any special sentiment about 
the British flag I do not suggest, but that he has a square head, 
which enables him to distinguish between English rule and Boer mis- 
rule, anyone who knows him will recognise. For the other foreign 
immigrants in South Africa it is enough to say that those who are 
neither hirelings of the Boer Government nor men reaping pecuniary 
advantage from a corrupt and imperfect administration of the law in 
the Transvaal, the great majority will welcome a change from the 
Kruger régime. 

Of the purely material issues involved, the chief is the future pros- 
perity of the great gold industry on the Witwatersrand. South 
Africa isa remarkable country. It has a climate that the Riviera 
might envy, but its soil is poor and barren. Farming has never, 
even in English hands, reached the successful developments of 
Australia, much less of Canada. But if nature has been meagre in 
her gifts to the surface, she has been lavish in her endowments 
below the soil. The mineral resources of South Africa first came 
to prominent notice in the seventies, when the diamond fields 
were discovered. Gold soon followed; and the progress of the 
country, backward for so many years, advanced by leaps and bounds. 
The future of South Africa is bound up with her mineral wealth, and 
it is folly to contend that the development of those resources will 
only benefit a few. Railways, commerce, enlightenment, all those 
things which make up that complex growth, civilisation, have followed 
and will continue to depend chiefly on that development. How that 
development in the Transvaal has been retarded by monopolies, 
abuses, and unrest, the world is aware. It is of interest here to 
note the prediction of Mr. Hammond, a distinguished engineer, with 
reference to the prospects of this industry under improved economic 
eonditions and a sound government. He says in his Report to the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa :— 


‘While it is to be regretted that the desired economic reforms could not have 
been attained by peaceful means, there can be no doubt, having regard to the 
financial aspect, that the drastic measures finally adopted will be ultimately 
of far greater benefit than the economic reforms which otherwise would have been 
grudgingly conceded. The amelioration of conditions consequent upon good 
government will most materially enhance the value of the properties in the 
Witwatersrand district... .’’ ‘I would regard the sum of 6s. per ton asa 
conservative estimate of the direct and indirect benefits of good government. 
This saving would be equivalent to an enhanced profit per claim of from £7,500 
to £12,000, and would result in an increase of annual dividends of £4,826,535, 
based on last year’s tonnage of ore crushed. It will take, however, several years 
to fully realise the saving in question.” 


The enhanced prosperity here foretold will react throughout South 
Africa. 
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From the Imperial point of view the issues, now that war is 
actually raging, are too wide and too far-reaching to warrant more 
than a passing reference here. In these days Empire and Democracy 
are wedded. The union is a unique one in the world’s history, a 
significant one, as I venture to believe, in human progress. One 
cannot spend thirteen years, as I have done, in a British colony, and 
then travel and observe conditions of life in other countries, old and 
new, without realising how admirable as a scheme of government is 
that democratic system which obtains both in England and her 
colonies. Under this system are combined the will of the people 
and the administrative ability of some of the strongest and ablest the 
race can provide. Public life is an honour both in England and her 
colonies. It is distasteful to most Englishmen to extol their own, or 
even to hear it highly praised by a fellow countryman, but in a time 
like this, when we are putting forth our strength to uphold certain 
principles and maintain a certain system of government, we may be 
forgiven if we assign some reason for the faith that is in us, and we 
may be pardoned if we say we believe those principles to be right and 
that system sound. 

It is in the fulness of faith in the justice of the cause that the 
colonies have sent their contingents, and if their faith is firm, so is 
their jealousy for the prestige of the Empire strong. It has been 
said that if Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn have put to hazard the so- 
called independence of their States it is equally true that “in defend- 
ing British supremacy in South Africa England has put to hazard the 
British Empire.” But this is only half a truth. Whatever hazard 
to the Empire there may be in defending that supremacy, it would 
have been greater a hundredfold had that supremacy been left 
undefended. 

For the English people one great issue remains. They are the 
controlling factor in this problem. Their trustees, the British 
Government, determine the future policy and guide its execution. The 
Government have put their hand to the plough, and will not turn 
back. May they neither falter nor stumble till the end is reached. 


Arrep HILiier. 
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Tue task of the apologist, for whatsoever cause or institution, must, 
in order to be effective, vary according to the internal condition of, 
and the prevalent state of opinion respecting, that for which he pleads. 

The advocate of Catholicity in the time of Innocent IIT. had indeed 
a different task from that of his successors in the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A Catholic reaction has found a place in our 
own age, but it has, nevertheless, been accompanied by new and not- 
able developments of unbelief. In the words of a learned and candid 
Roman ecclesiastic * :-— 


“There is no denying it, we have entered a period of exceptionally deep and 
widespread unbelief. Christianity has ceased in a great measure to be the 
acknowledged basis of society and the common bond of civilized nations.’’ 


This “ falling away ” has by no means, however, been a simply nega- 
tive process. It has been largely the consequence of an advance in one 
or another department of science (biology, history, critical science, or 
ethics), resulting in the production of convictions deemed so incon- 
sistent with fundamental Christian beliefs, that no honest man could 
hold them and continue to conform to the usages of his antecedent 
creed. 

This judgment the modern Apologist seeks to combat by declaring 
the “beliefs” referred to not “fundamental,” and affirming that 
though they may for centuries have been regarded as of vital import- 
ance, they are really but immaterial opinions, so that religious con- 
formity need not come to an end on their account. Such is especially 
the case since they may become so changed and transformed as to 
assume an entirely new aspect, or may be simply and silently dropped 
altogether. 

In a review bearing the title which heads this article, it would be 
disingenuous for its author not to acknowledge that he has himself 
taken a small part in such apologetics. 

It was evident to me, when I began to write, that a serious con- 
flict existed in the minds of many persons, between their religious 
beliefs and certain convictions and sentiments with which my inner- 
most nature compelled me to sympathise. For as in youth I loved 
both natural science and history, and also early attained the convic- 
tion that there exists, pervading the universe, an intelligence utterly 
unfathomable by man, and that the world could not be explained or 
understood by mechanical conceptions only, I also became assured 


(1) The Very Rey. J. B. Hogan, S.S., D.D., President of St. John’s Seminary, 
Massachusetts. See his work, Clerical Studies, Boston, 1898, p. 98. 
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that Catholicity, well understood, is the most developed form of 
Theism, and that, in addition to its other claims on acceptance, it acts 
as a very potent social bond, and supports and promotes (with what- 
ever local or temporary drawbacks) the most benevolent and the 
noblest aspirations. 

Anyone so thinking would be clearly blameworthy if he did not 
do the best that was in him to ward off religious anarchy and nihi- 
lism. Moreover the history of the rise and fall of religions has had 
a special interest for me ever since, asa boy, I became fascinated with 
the history of the Emperor Julian, as told by Gibbon. Perceiving 
much beauty and many merits in Paganism, I could well understand 
how worthy men should have offered homage at its shrines, while 
profoundly differing from the populace around them both in purpose 
and belief. But if conformity was then desirable, why not now for 
many persons troubled with doubts and difficulties about the religion 
of the modern world—Christianity and Catholicism ? 

I therefore felt bound to do my best to remove misunderstandings 
and promote concord as far as I could honestly promote it. 

The first subject to which I applied myself was that which had 
then been most combated, namely, the theory of evolution, including 
that of the human body. I urged’ that the doctrines on the sub- 
ject, derived from the Bible, had been shown through the principles 
laid down by authoritative Medieval theologians, to be capable of so 
complete a transformation that they need cause no further trouble, 
even to the scrupulous. Nevertheless, I found, later on, that the 
minds of many Catholics continued to be troubled on account of 
what they took to be authoritative pronouncements against evolution. 
I, therefore, specially applied myself? to demonstrate, by a notable 
example from astronomy, how great their freedom really was, 
and how untrammelled their minds, by the yoke of ecclesi- 
astical authority in all scientific matters. I was careful to claim 
this freedom, not only for physical, but also for historical and critical 
science. Yet, as it seemed to me that conformity, which had been 
secured by my astronomical contention, might be imperilled through 
questions concerning Scripture criticism, I next addressed myself * to 
that question. 

The number of persons troubled about these matters, however, 
I found to be both fewer and less tried than those scanda- 
lised by the Catholic doctrine about Hell and damnation—as com- 
monly understood. In the interests of Catholicity, therefore, I did 


(1) See my Genesis of Species and Lessons from Nature. 

(2) See my article entitled ‘‘ Modern Catholics and Scientific Freedom,’’ in the Nine- 
teenth Century for July, 1885. 

(3) See my article, ‘‘The Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism,’’ in the Nineteenth 
Century, for July, 1887. 
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my best to show’ that its doctrines on this subject, readily admitted 
of so complete a transformation that they no longer need distress men 
of ordinary good feeling. This well-meant endeavour did not, 
however, meet with approval at Rome, for my articles were placed 
upon the Jndex. As I was called upon to make no retractation, 
and as not a single position put forward by me was condemned, I 
thought it well, out of respect for Leo XIII., and for other reasons,” 
to submit to the decree, and I submitted. I did not, however, with- 
draw or renounce any one of the opinions I had maintained, and cer- 
tainly I do not withdraw them now.’ [I still regard the representa- 
tions as to Hell which have been commonly promulgated, in sermons 
and meditations, as so horrible and revolting, that a Deity capable 
of instituting such a place of torment would be a bad God, and, 
therefore, in the words of the late Dr. W. G. Ward,* a God “ we 
should be under the indefeasible obligation of disobeying, defying, 
and abhorring.”’ 

As an Apologist, it has been my great endeavour to be, above all 
things, truthful and candid, not to shirk difficulties, not to ignore any 
claim of science, or shrink from pointing out mistakes made by 
Church authorities. The Apologist who shows a want of sympathy 
with science, or a want of candour as to its assured progress, the 
benefits it has conferred upon mankind, or its triumphs over the 
obstructions placed in its way, will but injure the cause he has set 
out to serve. 

Now, it was for centuries believed that God had instituted a society 
on the government of which He had conferred the power of deciding 
infallibly all questions of belief which were of moment to mankind, 
and of legislating unerringly as to all matters of human conduct. 

Welcome, indeed, such an institution would be, but it would be 
worse than folly to seek to maintain that belief now when ecclesiastical 
authority has itself demonstrated, through its own mistakes and 
errors, that its legitimate field of influence is very much less 
extensive than it was long supposed to be. 

(1) See ‘‘ Happiness in Hell,’’ in the Nineteenth Century for December, 1892, and 
February, 1893, and ‘Last Words on the Happiness in Hell,’’ in the number for 
April, 1893, in the same periodical. 

(2) See my article ‘‘ The Index and my Articles on Hell,’’ in the Nineteenth Century 
for December, 1893. It may seem inconsistent on my part, after thus submitting, to 
refer readers to my condemned articles, which amounts, perhaps, to a republication of 
them. But I am now free so to act, since in August last I wrote to Cardinal Stein- 
huber, 8.J. (Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of the Index), to say that since my 
article had been freshly placed on the Jdex (in a new edition of that publication), if I 
did not receive answers to certain questions I should feel compelled to withdraw my 
submission. The reply I received did not answer those questions, and my submission 
is withdrawn accordingly. 

(3) The Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, in his work on Benjamin Jowett, in a note on 
p- 27, speaks of my ‘ relapsing’ into my ‘‘amiable heresy.’’ But no proposition of 
mine has been condemned as a ‘‘ heresy,’’ and there can be no need for me to return to 
what I have never renounced. 

(4) See his work Nuture and Grace (1860), pp. 86, 87. 
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Such changes as to belief have at least this advantage for the 
Catholic Apologist: they supply him with a powerful argument 
in favour of patience and continued conformity in spite of 
difficulties, since, if such transformations have already removed so 
many difficulties, other changes may fairly be expected to do away 
with such as yet remain. 

This question has been lately treated of in an article’ entitled 
“The Ethics of Religious Conformity.” I have not space to 
review the essay at length: I must confine myself to noticing a 
few salient points in it, giving quotations sufficient to enable 
the reader to judge as to the justice of my criticism. Its 
anonymous author does not declare to what religious communion he 
belongs, but I think the internal evidence it affords suffices to make 
clear that it is the Communion of Rome. He begins thus :— 

‘‘ While Renan was writing his History of Israel, he is said to have paid a visit 
to Bernez, the Jewish Rationalist. He arrived at the festival of the Passover 
and to his great surprise found Bernez was keeping it with punctilious obser- 
vance of the ancient ritual. Renan expressed his astonishment that his friend 
should solemnly commemorate the holy days of a creed in which he had ceased to 
believe ; but Bernez defended himself. ‘Dogma is a source of disunion,’ he 
said, ‘ but ancient ritual observances preserve our common esprit de corps.’” 

The Quarterly Reviewer has much to say as to the views of Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick,? and he also refers to the opinions of Dr. Sabatier’, 
and some long ago given forth by the late Cardinal Newman.* 

Mr. Sidgwick considers that when various members of the Church 
of England have ceased to believe any of its doctrines, they are not 
bound to cease conformity with its worship, or to separate themselves 
from it, unless they hold, or are » eking to obtain, some official 
position, for the occupation of which an express profession of 
assent to its formule is a necessary condition.° He deprecates 
secession on the ground of the ethical damage which would probably 
thence arise to the seceder himself, and its injurious tendency for the 
community. Mr. Arthur Balfour has well pointed out ® that a 
religious organisation (a church) is one 
‘charged with a great practical work. For the successful promotion of this work 
unity, discipline, and self-devotion are the principal requisites ; and, as in the 
case of every other such organisation, the most powerful source of these qualities 
is to be found in the feelings aroused by common memories, common hopes, 
common loyalties; by professions in which all agree, by a ceremonial which 
all share ; by customs and commands which all obey.’’ 





(1) See the Quarterly Review for January, 1899. 

(2) In his work Practical Ethics (1898), and especially in the section ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Religious Corformity.’’ 

(3) The Vitality of Christian Dogmas and their Power of Evolution. Translated by 
Mrs. Emmanuel Christen (1898). 

(4) Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford (1848). 

5) His words are: ‘‘ Any educational or other post of trust, in which membership 
to the Church of England is required as a condition.”’ 

(6) See his Foundations of Belief, Longmans, 1895, p. 274. 
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These considerations appear to me to carry great weight, as does 
also the reflection that a man can do much more to aid progress while 
still a member of the Church than when he has once separated 
himself from it. 

Dr. Sabatier would have sympathetic theologians gradually discard 
the old dogmas or formule (the husk, as it were), only preserving the 
nutritious contents, the essence uninjured, while evolving truth yet 
more precious. Dr. Newman would preserve even the formule while 
recognising their human element, and consequent incapacity to express 
adequately what they would shadow forth to us, and the frequent 
need of a process of evolution to bring out into clear expression the 
latent truths he believed them to contain. The Quarter/y Revierer, 
however, denies that conformity is justifiable on Mr. Sidgwick’s 
principles. 

His conclusion is' :— 

‘For those who hold the theory of the Evolution of Dogma, whether in 
Newman’s sense or in Sabatier’s, conformity to a religious creed would appear to 
be lawful on the part of those who separate themselves by a considerable interval 
from the position accounted orthodox by the powers of the formularies or their 
official guardians. Such persons believe themselves to have reached a stage in 
the evolution of dogma which the bulk of the officials of the particular communion 
have not reached. But for those who regard the explanations of Newman and 
Sabatier as tantamount to the simple denial of the creeds, or who reject the theory 
of development, and have no other theory separating their position from a nega- 
tive one, we cannot see in the mere utility of religion any justification for con- 
formity. 

““Mr. Sidgwick pleads a ‘common understanding,’ but our argument is this: 
Either that common understanding assumes a theory of advance and development 
of dogma, in which case we do admit its sufficiency, while we deny that on such 
a theory the creeds are simply disbelieved; or the ‘common understanding’ 
rests in a really sceptical theory, held in different ways by Bernez and Renan, 
on the theory that dogma is doomed to disappear, but that it is lawful for reasons 
of sentiment and utility to adhere to a creed in which you disbelieve. So stated, 
we reject the theory.’’ 


Now no one could reasonably deny the lawfulness of “conformity”’ 
for persons who adopt the principle of Sabatier or Newman. But 
I do not see why it is not also lawful for those who hold with Mr. 
Sidgwick. Indeed I much prefer (as more honest, reasonable, and 
reverent) a frank statement such as his, to the tortuous and involved 
positions assumed by the Quarterly Reviewer, which every now and then 
seem to result in the loss of all rational signification (see pp. 107-109). 

Referring to Newman’s well-known and often quoted passage about 
musical harmony, the Reviewer says* :—— 

** This analogy suggests in the first place the function of dogmatic formule in 
conveying to the soul divine truths, and enabling these truths to affect the soul 
while the formule can never adequately represent such truths as they are in 
themselves, or as they affect the soul.”’ 


(1) P. 135. (2) P. 117. 
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But can formule ever represent even a blackbird “as it isin itself” ? 
The Reviewer further observes’ :— 


‘“‘ We believe that such figurative knowledge as is conveyed to us by the formule, 
does place us in some relation with the unseen world. Thus assent to the 
formule is intellectually somewhat indefinite.”’ 


It is that indeed, but it is much more. It is wHoLLy indefinite ! 
This assent, he further tells us is— 


‘‘a surrender to truths which we believe to be acting on us, without our being 
able intellectually to grasp them.” 

But truths which are not grasped by our intellect cannot be 
“ truths,” for us, at all. Such so-called “ truths” can convey to our 
mind no information whatever. 

The Quarterly Reviewer's attitude to a religious formula, which is but 
a blank to his intellect, may well remind us of the old woman’s 
mental attitude towards “ that blessed word Mesopotamia,” 

The Reviewer himself describes, as follows,” what our mental atti- 
tule should be to such a formula :— 

‘‘ What that truth is our intellect can never explicitly know in this world. Our 
assent to it is an act of firm adhesion to whatever truth God is conveying to us, 
an opening of our nature to what He imparts, but not an act of intellectual 
comprehension of that truth.’ 


bd 


But even omnipotence cannot ‘open our nature ’—whatever that 
process may be—and “impart” to us any “truth” save by causing 
our intellect to apprehend it; and, while we live on earth, by directly 
or indirectly acting on our brain. No divine action on the lungs, the 
liver, or the heart, could ever enable us to apprehend “ truth.” 

According to our author’s teaching, as here expressed, we are to 
accept and “ firmly adhere” to a proposition which is no truth for us, 
and to “open our nature” to what God leaves inapprehensible by our 
intellect. We are to accept with reverence and open our nature to 
‘** Abracadabra.”” What utter absurdity might not claim acceptance 
on such principles as these ? 

But the Quarter/y Reviewer contends that dogmas, as expressed to 
us, may be neither true nor untrue, and that none of these formula 
are “ ultimate positions.” 

I, on the other hand, earnestly contend that every statement, duly 
analysed, must be true or untrue. For what is truth? It consists 
in an accurate correspondence between an act of the intellect (normally, 
and especially, a judgment) and some objective existence. So far as 
any assertion conveys to us an idea which corresponds with objective 
reality, it is “true”; and so far as it diverges from that reality, 
it is “ untrue.” There are, therefore, different degrees of untruth. 


(1) P. 118. (2) P. 115. 
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But because a statement is “incomplete,” it does not thereby 
deserve to be called “untrue.” Thus the assertion, “A Siamang 
Gibbon is distinguished by having a chin,” is not untrue because that 
animal is also distinguished by having two toes on each foot bound 
together by skin. 

But because, again, every statement must be true or false, it does 
not follow that assertions may not be made which contain both 
truth and falsehood. Such statements, though apparently single, 
really, when analysed, may be seen to consist of two or more 
assertions mixed up together and requiring to be accurately 
distinguished. 

Thus the statement, “A whale is a sort of fish which has warm 
blood,”’ contains both a true and a false assertion. The expression 
“a sort of’ may predicate either ‘‘a general likeness” or an 
‘absolute identity of nature.” 

The assertion, “‘ A whale is a creature with a general likeness to a 
fish, and has warm blood,’ is true. The statement, ‘“‘ A whale is a 
creature with the absolute nature of a fish, and has warm blood,” is 
false. 

The Reviewer remarks, with respect to High Churchmen and 
Roman Catholics, that they agree in regarding — 


‘The Christian Church as the final sanction of dogmatic formule and the 
mind of the Church (to us only gradually and never completely disclosed) as the 
repositary of their true meaning.” 


Elsewhere,’ also, the Reviewer speaks of that “ depositary of all 
knowledge—the mind of the Church.” 

But what és “the Church”? In truth, no such thing really has, 
or can have, any separate existence. All that exists is a number of 
men and women who possess certain attributes and stand in various 
real relations to their environment. 

The formal term church denotes an ideal abstraction, specially 
representing the religious relations of the persons who compose it; 
though, of course, such terms are convenient, and there should be no 
hesitation in using them. But the passage last quoted is a good 
example of the way in which, not only that abstraction, ‘the Church,” 
may be treated as a separate substantial entity, but an abstraction 
from that abstraction may further be personified as its “ mind.”’ 

How can this unreal, personified abstraction from an abstraction 
be ‘a depositary” for the “meanings of formule ”—meanings 
which, according to the Reviewer, no man does, or ever will, under- 
stand? Thus we have non-existent meanings, deposited in the non- 
existent mind of an hypostatised church ! 

Finally, the Reviewer tells us ? that the invocation of the “ sense of 


(1) P. 126. (2) P. 128. 
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the Church supplies us with a fixed object of faith and loyalty ”—faith 
in and loyalty towards a personified abstraction from an abstraction, 
which has no real existence or ever did or could have had it. It 
seems to me better, instead of professing reverence for incompre- 
hensible formule, to patiently await their disappearance. They may 
disappear: (1) By transformation, as, ¢.g., the dictum “ out of the 
Church was salvation”; (2) by “ glosses,” such as have abolished 
the decrees against usury; or (3) they may be simply dropped 
altogether, as the belief in Christ’s speedy second advent. 

No fair-minded man will endure with patience the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s remarks upon the modifications and reversals which 
have taken place in physical science. Progress is impossible 
without modifications, and we may reeuler pour mteue sauter. 
But for the last three hundred years there has been a continual, 
solid, and steady advance in physical, historical, and critical know- 
ledge. This readiness to carp at science is discreditable to men 
like the Quarterly Reviewer, and tends to damage their own cause. 
Edifying is it, on the other hand, when we meet with due recognition 
of science at the hands of dogmatic theologians such as the before 
referred to Very Rev. Dr. Hogan.’ 

The reviewer tells us? that during the transition of a dogma from an 
old meaning to a new signification, it should be accepted “ in the sense 
of the Church.” According to this, while Copernicanism was being 
anathematized by the Congregations of the Index and Inquisition and 
by the Pope himself, all the time the Newtonian astronomy, with other 
truths to be discovered later, were safely deposited in “the mind of 
the Church,” which from the Apostolic age till 1820 kept them so 
securely hidden that for centuries no suspicion of their existence 
there was possible. 

Before bidding a final farewell to the Quarterly Reviewer, we 
cannot permit one more statement he has made® to pass un- 
censured. After observing that, Galileo’s discovery having proved 
undeniable, while theologians maintained it was against Scripture, an 
fmpasse was thus produced, which is now got rid of— 

‘* How,” he asks, ‘‘ did this come to pass ? More recent theological analysis has 


pointed out that in the case of a divine communication in writing to fallible and 
changeable man, the reasoning of Galileo’s critics was inadequate.” 





(1) See his Clerical Studies, Boston, 1898, p. 131. Geological science ‘‘ advances 
triumphantly, adding in each decade new and suggestive facts; whilst its main 
principles have won the respect of all those who have made it the object of an 
intelligent and careful study. Such sciences cannot be set aside or overlooked. The 
Apologist who shows distrust and dislike of them only injures himself and his cause : 
and if it were possible that a choice had to be made between them and the faith, it is 
much to be feared that the world would turn its back on the latter.”’ 

(2) P. 135. (3) P. 119. 
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This is an untrue representation. It was not “theological 
analysis,” but the progress of physical science, which forced ecclesi- 
astical authorities, willy-nilly, to retreat; to practically own them- 
selves beaten, and to make tardy—disgracefully tardy—concessions. 
This misstatement, however, isa comparatively trifling matter. Much 
more serious is what has been written by another Catholic Apologist, 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward.’ 

He has not scrupled to affirm that :— 


‘* Galileo was ‘ condemned for applying his theory to the detailed interpretation 
of Scripture, which he ought to have left to the theologian. It was for this 
intrusion on the theological domain that his position was condemned, although 
Copernicanism had already been tolerated asa scientific hypothesis.’ ” 

The repetition of this abominable falsehood, which has been again 
and again refuted, may be partly due to what yet another Catholic 
Apologist—Mr. Wegg-Prosser, has written on the subject.? The 
last-named author makes a similar statement, though he can bring 
no evidence to support it. He tells us, indeed, of the Cardinals 
Ballarnini and del Monte having had a conversation, in March, 1615, 
wherein they agreed that Galileo “ ought to avoid entering on the 
interpretation of Scripture,” but he introduces this statement by the 
words, “ It is said,” while he himself remarks upon the unsatisfactory 
evidential nature of conversations merely reported, and not at once 
written down. The only other passage referring to Scripture interpre- 
tation ® is a statement by Father Riccardi to the Inquisitor of Florence, 
that Galileo must put forward his heliocentric view merely as a 
hypothesis, “and this without alluding to the interpretation of 
Scripture.” 

Now Galileo’s writings found their place on the Jnder, along with 
other works favouring Copernicanism, in the year 1616. Then it 
was that Sacred Congregation made a solemn decree about that fulse 
and Pythagorean doctrine, altogether opposed to Divine Scripture, on the 
mobility of the earth, and the immobility of the sun. But there is 
much more than this to show what was the true reason and motive of 
the condemnation of Copernicanism. Galileo was condemned in 
1633, not for applying his theory to the interpretation of Scripture, 
but because, after Copernicanism had been condemned, and in 
defiance of an order from the Pope and the Holy Office, that he was 
not to hold, defend, or teach the theory in any manner, he had 
published his Dialoge, a scientific treatise in which he represented 
Copernicanism as a probably true theory. 


p- 999. 
(2) Nineteenth Century, June, 1899, p. 959. 
3) See his work Galileo and His Judyes, Chapman & Hall, 1859, pp. 18, 47. 
(4) Op. cit., p. 47. 


See his article ‘‘ Catholic Apologists,”’ in the Nineteenth Ce ntury for June, 1899, 
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In the sentence pronounced on Galileo by the Inquisition, we 
read :— 


‘* Invoking the most holy name of our Lord Jesus Christ and that of His most 
glorious Mother Mary ever Virgin, by this our definite sentence we say, pronounce, 
judge, and declare that you, the said Galileo, on account of the things proved 
against you by documentary evidence, and which have been confessed by you as 
aforesaid, have rendered yourself to this Holy Office vehemently suspected of heresy— 
that is of having believed and held a doctrine which is false and contrary to the 
sacred and divine Scriptures—to wit that the sun is the centre of the world, and that 
it does not move from east to west, and that the earth moves and is not the centre of the 
Universe.” 


The condemnation’ of Galileo by the Inquisition was consequent on 
eight heads of accusation which had been drawn up against him in 
1632.2. Now there is not one of them which refers, in the very 
faintest way, to Scripture interpretation. As to that it was not 
Galileo, but his judges, who went wrong, and they did so doubly. 

Ecclesiastical authority gave judgment as to physical science, and so 
went ultra vires. But it did much more than that. It founded its erro- 
neous decree affecting physical science, which was not its own pro- 
vince, upon an erroneous judgment about the meaning of Scripture,’ 
which, up till that time, had been universally supposed fo de its own 
province. 

These proceedings demonstrate two facts which are most important 
to Catholic men of science. One is that what is declared by even 
the highest known Congregation (that of the Holy Office) whose 
President is the Pope, and when the subject matter treated of is 
Scripture, may be quite erroneous. The other noteworthy fact is 
that men of physical science may have truer religious perceptions 
imparted to them, than any Roman Congregation. This the Galileo 
case demonstrated absolutely and once for all; since we may safely 
affirm that whatever has shown itself to be a fact, is at least a 
possibility. 

God has thus taught us, through history, that it is not to eccle- 
siastical congregations, but to men of science, that he has committed 
the elucidation of scientific questions, whether such questions are or 
are not treated of by Scripture, the Fathers, the Church’s common 
teaching or special congregations or tribunals of ecclesiastics actually 
summoned for the purpose. This also applies to all science—to 
Scripture criticism, to biology, and to all questions concerning evolu- 
tion, the antiquity of man, and the origin of either his body or his 


(1) The full theological significance of all these actsis pointed out by the Rev. W. W. 
Roberts, whose work The Pontifical Decrees against the Doctrine of the Earth's Movement 
(published by Messrs. Parker & Co.) should be carefully studied by everyone interested 
in the subject. 

(2) See Mr. Wegg Prosser’s book, p. 80. 

(3) This fact was first called attention to by the Rev. W. W. Roberts, and afterwards 
by me. See Nineteenth Century for July, 1885, p. 39. 
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soul, or of both. For all ecclesiastics who know nothing of natural 
science, it is an act necessarily as futile as impertinent to express 
any opinion on such subjects. 

Therefore, Catholic men of science should calmly follow the even 
tenour of their way, regardless of all outcries, keeping ever before 
their eyes the crescentic Venus of Galileo’ as their guiding star. 

It would now be manifestly nothing less than absurd for eccle- 
siastics to assert any special claim to explain Scripture, seeing that 
Church authorities have continuously misled the Christian world con- 
cerning it for eighteen hundred years; which world has only recently 
been delivered from such delusion through the labours of non-Catholic 
scientific men of Holland, Germany, and France. The only Catholic 
ecclesiastic I have heard of who was a precursor in their higher 
criticism, was a Scotch priest named Geddes, and he got excommuni- 
cated for his pains. 

But if Galileo had been condemned for interpreting Scripture, it 
would only have been the more ridiculous; since the very highest 
living ecclesiastical authority has professed gratitude to him for what 
he did in that respect. Leo XIII.,in February, 1877 (the year 
before his elevation to the Papacy), published a pastoral letter, in 
which he declares that ‘Galileo, who gave to experimental philo- 
sophy one of its most vigorous impulses, reached, dy means of his 
researches, the proof that Holy Scripture and nature equally exhibit 
the footprints of a deity ! * 

The true cause of his condemnation is already expressed by Galileo 
himself in his enforced abduration : ‘‘ Because after this Holy Office 
had juridically enjoined me to abandon altogether the false opinion 
which holds that the sun is the centre of the world and immovable, 
and that the earth is not the centre and moves, and had forbidden me 
to hold and defend or teach in any manner the said false doctrine, 
and after it had been notified to me that the said doctrine is 
repugnant to Holy Scripture, I wrote and caused to be printed a 

(1) It was objected to Galileo then, did Venus ‘revolve round the Sun, she would 
exhibit such phases as does the Moon. Galileo’s telescope demonstrated at once that 
such was the case, and Venus was shown in her crescentic aspect. 

(2) M. Wegg Prosser tells us (p. 111) that it was my article (before referred to) 
which led him to write his own book, wherein he has treated me very courteously, in 
spite of the difference between our views. He seems to think that I may have modified 
my own, but such is by no means the case. Noting my complaint that authority had 
made no reparation te Galileo or to science, he refers to the relaxation of censures 
which took place in 1757, the permission given, in 1820, to teach that the earth moves, 
and, in 1822, to print and publish at Rome, works advocating the heliocentric views, 
and then declares that ‘‘ Mr. Mivart must have been unaware of these facts.’”’ But 
such tardy revocations which had become absolutely indispensable to save Rome becom- 
ing the laughing-stock of the civilised world (as it will soon become as regards ‘‘ evolu- 
tion,’’ if some ignorant men of the Curia are not quickly muzzled), were well known to 
me, and regarded as quite insufficient. Nothing short of an official declaration that 
Galileo was innocent, and his conduct praiseworthy (except his abjuration), with a 
public and authoritative apology for the conduct of the Popes and Cardinals of Galileo’s 
day, would, tomy mind, at all meet the claims of justice in this matter. 
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book wherein I treat of the same doctrine already condemned, and 
adduced arguments with great efficacy in favour of it without offering 
any solution ofthem. Therefore, I am judged, vehemently suspected. 
of heresy, that of having held and believed that the sun is the centre 
of the world and immovable, and that the earth is not the centre and 
moves. Wherefore, desiring to remove from the minds of your 
Eminences and all Catholic Christians this vehement suspicion 
legitimately conceived against me with a sincere heart and faith, 
unfeigned, I abjure, curse, and detest the above-named errors and 
heresies, and generally every other error and sect contrary to the 
above-named Church. 

The opinion appears to be entertained both by Mr. Wegg-Prosser 
and Wilfrid Ward, that it is enough if ecclesiastical authority con- 
cedes liberty of thought and speech when opinions, previously con- 
demned, have been triumphantly shown by men of science to be 
unquestionably true. 

This is, in my eyes, a most shocking principle. We have thus an 
authority claiming absolute supremacy, and allowed by most of its 
followers to possess it, misleading them in the most egregious manner. A 
religious authority should, at least, not affirm that to be true which it well 
knows may be false. But ecclesiastical authority claimed,in Galileo’s 
day, not only to decide an astronomical question, but thereby affirmed 
that such scientific questions (regarded in connection with Scripture) 
were questions within its own province. It did so; for when a judge 
decides any point, he, ipso facto, decides that it is within his own pro- 
vince to judge concerning it. If a tribunal be invested with the 
attribute of infallibility, it surely may be expected to know the limits 
of its own power. Such a tribunal, then, if it oversteps its own 
boundary, and then expresses a mistaken judgment, shows itself to be 
trebly wrong and doubly mistaken : 

(1) It is wrong, in the first place, in that it expresses an absolute 
yet mistaken judgment, without taking the means needful to make 
its judgment perfectly secure and infallible. Non-Catholics may well 
ask if the Pope had only to occupy a certain chair in order to decide 
infallibly about the Galileo question, why he did not get into that 
chair ? 

(2) Secondly, the tribunal errs because, by deciding the question, it 
affirms that it has the power to decide securely about such a matter, 
while its impotent blunder demonstrated that it affirmed what it had 
no power to affirm, and decided without authority so to do, 

(3) It is erroneous, thirdly, if it decides that to be true in fact. 
which is really not so—as was the case with the tribunals which had 
to do with Galileo, but whatever allowance may be made for theolo- 
logians who were the contemporaries of Galileo, none surely can be 
made for those of our own day, who, with the blunders of successive 
Popes, and of the Congregations of the Index and the Inquisition 
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before their eyes, yet dare to censure theories of physical science, such 
as those of evolution and the natural development of man from the 
lower animals." If interrogated by some foolish persons, and so 
almost compelled to say something, what such ecclesiastical autho- 
rities ought to say, should be something to this effect :-— 

“We are not biologists and cannot judge about such matters, 
concerning which we may fall (as history shows us) into great, 
painfully misleading, and very absurd errors. Of course, such 
theories contradict what we read in Scripture; but in our day, 
so many things which we there read have been shown to be erroneous, 
that we can no longer venture, at the most, to do more than put 
forward a tentative opinion for what it may be worth, and patiently 


(1) It has now been long supposed by educated Catholics interested in such subjects, 
that ecclesiastical authorities had ceased all opposition to the view of modern biological 
science, and this the more since they had been tolerated, and more, by Pius IX. It 
seems, however, that these authorities are like the Bourbons in their inability to profit 
by experience. In that well-known organ of the Roman Jesuits, Zhe Civilta Cattolica 
of January 7th, 1899, Series xvii., Vol. v., No. 1165, p. 34, there appeared an article 
entitled ‘‘ Evoluzione a domma,’’ which was an attack on Professor Zahm’s well- 
known work, Evolution and Dogma (which has been translated into Italian), upholding 
evolution and the natural origin of the human body. 

This work has been censured in a Jeremiad, emitted by the Bishop of Cremona, on 
October 22nd, 1898. But the writer in the Civiltd records facts which do not seem to 
have been generally known concerning the French Dominican, Pére Leroy. 

That religious Catholic Professor had published at Paris, in 1891, a work entitled 
L’ Evolution restreinte aux esptces organiques (with the consent of the authorities of his 
order, and the cordial support of that other charming Catholic Professor, M. A. de 
Lapparent), in which he had supported evolution, including that of man’s body. 

The Civiltd tells us that, in February, 1895, Father Leroy was summoned to Rome 

ad audiendum verbun (i.e., to hear a bit of the Pope’s mind), and there forced to retract 
what he had said regardless whether he was thus induced to solemnly tell a lie (like 
Galileo) or no. The members of Curia have no “ bowels of compassion’’ or considera- 
tion for conscience or truth, otherwise they would be content with submission without 
insisting on recantation, regardlezs of the real belief of the man forced to recant. 
As persecutors of old would force men to burn incense to the genius of the 
Emperors, regardless of all ethical considerations, so these Congregations disregard 
them likewise, abundantly content if they can force those subject to them to prostitute 
their souls at their dictation. 

This fact as to Father Leroy was denied in the Weekly Register ; thereupon I had 
recourse to the most certain authority possible, and ascertained that the iniquity gloated 
over by the Civil‘a Cattolica actually took place. 

It was insisted on at Rome that he should publicly disavow his convictions under a 
threat that his wo:k should otherwise be placed on the Index. He recanted, but only 
to find later that afterwards his work was put on the Jnderx allthe same. It was 
wrongly so put, however, since it attributed to him an opinion not his, and not to be 
found in his work In his retractation he said: ‘‘I now learn that my thesis, after 
examinatior at Nome ‘ by competent authority,’ has been judged untenable, especially 
in what relates to the body of man, being incompatible with the text of Holy Scripture, 
as well as with the principles of sound philosophy. 

“A docile child «f the Church. . . . I disavow, retract, and reprobate all that I have 
said, written, and »ublished in favour of that theory.”’ 

‘“* E pur se muore’ was not saidby Leroy any more than it was by Galileo, but it was 
doubtless thought for I know that he keeps silence, in spite of trying attacks, and pain- 
ful as he feels it to be only on account of the orders which his superiors, in the interest 
of peace, impose on him. More than two years later he wrote to a friend to say he 
regretted what ha1 taken place less on his own account than on account of the interests 
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await the progress of science to enable us to arrive at a trustworthy 
decision on such subjects.” 

Such an answer would be at once modest and reasonable; the office 
of ecclesiastical authority is by no means to condemn views till their 
truth has been demonstrated—surely a most immoral proceeding— 
but to abstain from emitting any judgment meanwhile. It might, 
if it so pleased, put, as it were, the stamp of authority on what has 
once been so demonstrated, though this would be objectionable in so 
far as it might seem to imply that such ecclesiastical persons had 
some power or right to emit a judgment about such matters. 

It is surprising to find that another recent Catholic apologist, Mr. 
W. S. Lilly, has committed himself? to the view that authority 
should go on teaching old traditional views till their falsehood is 
demonstrated, and then modify such traditional views accordingly. 
This is the more surprising since the same pious Catholic layman— 
of religion. Evolution, he said, may be attacked by scientific arguments, but that it 
should be prescribed in the names of theology and Scripture is inconceivable. 


As to poor Father Zahm, he also has been forced to ‘‘ cave in,” and on the 31st of last 
May he accordingly wrote to the translator of his work the following letter :— 


** Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 


‘* My Dear Atronso,—I have learned, from unquestionable authority, that the Holy 
See is adverse to the further distribution of Evolution and Dogma, and I therefore beg 
you to use all your influence to have the work withdrawn from sale. . . . 

‘* Very sincerely yours, 
“J. A. Zaum, 

‘*To M. Alfonso M. Galea.”’ 


To this is appended a declaration, in Italian, from the translator as follows :— 


“*T, likewise, in my turn, join the illustrious Dr. J. A. Zahm, as translator of his 
Evolution and Dogma, in begging my sincere friends neither to read nor to give ulterior 
publicity to my poor version of his above-named work, in homage and obedience to the 
desires of the Holy See, ever ready freely to acknowledge my error should such be 


required of me. 
“Arr. M. Gauea. 


‘‘ Bétharram Siena, May 31st, 1899.”’ 


Thus ends (so far) this curious and modern repetition of the absurdity of the Galileo 
case. Father Zahm, like Archbishops Keen and Ireland, has had to feel the effects of 
Roman Curialism. ‘That they have been made so to feel it is most absurd, for though 
Catholic Americans love justice and freedom in a way Curialists do not approve of, 
yet, as regards belief, they have the simple faith of children. Poor Father Hecker 
(who has been so traduced by the Abbé Maignan) I knew well, both in England 
and also at Rome, where he had to undergo much vexation. He also had a faith 
which seemed, to me, in some respects, extravagant. Ihad a great regard for him, 
but I esteemed his noble and generous heart more than I did his intellect. Curious is 
the wonderful ignorance of Rome with regard both to England and America. Nor 
have the efforts of Cardinal Satolli done much to dissipate it. He is quoted by the 
Civilta (p. 41, Note 3) as an opponent of evolution in the name not only of 
metaphysics, but of the natural sciences. If my information is correct, the natural 
science to which Cardinal Satolli is most devoted is mineralogy, and especially 
metallurgy, he having acquired in the United Statesa very large collection of specimens 
in the form of Goilars. 

(1) See his Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, p. 279. 
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and secretary of the Catholic Union—has elsewhere expressed 
himself very differently on this subject. He has said :—* 


“ The greatest peril of the present day lies in this : that those who profess to be 
teachers of religion and defenders of the faith so seldom endeavour honestly to 
follow out the lines of thought familiar to earnest and cultivated men of the world. 
. . « Who can measure their responsibility, whose incredible traditions and dis- 
credited apologetics estrange men of intellect from Christianity ?”’ 





runs is occasioned by the deep and appalling disregard for, if not 
sometimes positive aversion to, scientific truth which is exhibited by 
Catholic advocates, and, high above all, by the Roman Curia, whereof 
some of the most recent manifestations would seem to imply, that if 
only power can thereby be retained, any amount of deception and of . 
terrorism over weak, credulous minds and tenderly scrupulous con- 
sciences, is abundantly justified. 

I will now pass to a brief consideration of certain positions recently 
taken up by yet another Catholic Apologist, a very distinguished 
priest, with respect to Scripture interpretation, namely, the Rev. 
Robert Francis Clarke, D.D., F.L.S. In 1894 he defended the Papal 
Encyclical about the Bible, Providentissimus Deus, against the attack 
made on it by Canon Gore, and has since written, at intervals, on 
Scripture in the Tablet, up to and including last year. 

In these writings (for which he was made a Doctor of Divinity by 
Rome) he declared that, apart from mistakes of transcription, mis- 
translation, and possible mistakes in documents quoted, nothing 
could be justly termed “an error” which did not conflict with the 
Divine purpose and intention in inspiring the writers of Scripture. 

For this distinction “A Student,” in a letter to the Tab/et,? wrote 
to thank Dr. Clarke also for having— 


What, in my opinion, is the great peril which Catholicity now | 
/ 


“Clearly shown us how many statements found in Holy Scripture may be 
untrue without being ‘erroneous.’” He then added: “ But I should be deeply 
grateful to him if he would answer one further question. I would ask how, 
amidst many statements not accordant with fact, we may arrive at certainty as to 
what are altogether trustworthy ?”’ 

“It is plain that the ordinary teaching of the Church does not suffice for 
this, . . . He is, however, probably aware of some satisfactory tests . . . which 
may enable us to discriminate between statements altogether true, and those 
grouped by him in various categories as not possessing that important charac- 
teristic.’’ 


To this Dr. Clarke replied*:— 


‘<The expression ‘A Student’ makes use of is most objectionable and mis- 
leading. All statements whatever . . which are propounded . . by any canonical 
writer . . are altogether true, if only they are taken in the way and sense 
intended by him,” 


(1) See The Forum, Vol. ii., p. 327. 
2) On December 25th, 1897. (3) Inthe Zadlet for January Ist, 1898. 
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As to the criterion desiderated by “A Student,” he says :— 


“ The contextus, I reply, is the criterion. But what is concluded under this con- 
textus ? I again reply everything relevant.” 


And, as examples of such relevant things, he includes :— 


‘Investigation of the date, place, environment of the sacred author, of the 
style, manner, in a word the literary methods, of the author himself, and (if it be 
relevant) of the context in the present English meaning of the word context.” 


But Dr. Clarke’s just quoted assertion, that a man’s statements are 
true “if only they are taken in the way and sense intended by him,” 
would seem to me to involve very grave consequences. 

Surely, only those statements are “ true’’ (as I have before pointed 
out) which correspond with “ objective fact ’”—quite apart from har- 
mony with the intention of him who makes them. Were this not so, 
a lie told by a thief with the intention of deceiving a man he wanted 
to rob, might, in such a sense, be termed “a truth.” 

One or two examples will, I think, suffice to test the validity of 
Dr. Clarke’s position. 

As to the account of the Tower of Babel, whatever might have 
been the intention of the writer, whatever ancient documents he may 
have copied, or however his contemporaries may have understood him, 
such considerations have nothing to do with the question: “ Did it 
or did it not agree with objective fact?’’ I should much like to 
know whether the Rev. Dr. Clarke himself believes that the diver- 
sities of tongues really arose as there represented. If he does, he 
differs from the overwhelming majority of competent philologists ; the 
same question may be asked him as to the narrative of the Deluge. 
But if, for whatever reason, the term “erroneous” is not to be 
applied to such narratives, no honest man of education can venture to 
deny that they disaccord with objective reality and are therefore 
“untrue.” Of course, it would be quite otherwise for any survivor 
of those who once held that every phrase in the Bible is as true as if 
it had been miraculously written by a Divine act without the inter- 
vention of any human agent. But it is a very different matter if we 
are told, as Dr. Clarke tells us, that we cannot know how many state- 
ments are mere copies from more ancient documents, not written by 
inspired penmen, or fancy speeches like those found in Thucydides, 
&c. Surely, in that way, doubt and uncertainty are thrown over the 
whole Bible. 

It is to be regretted that the Rev. Dr. Clarke is not somewhat 
clearer in his statements. He tells us that the “contextus is the 
criterion,” and that “ this contextus”’ is “ whatever is connected with, 
bears on, or is relevant to” any Scriptural passage we may be con- 
sidering. But which of us could even hope to know all that is 
relative to any given text ? 
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Dr. Clarke has been criticised in a very remarkable way in a 
letter to the Tud/et, signed “J. Herbert Williams,” which says :— 


‘‘ Whatever sanctity, truth, and inspiration attaches to the writings of the 
New Testament, attaches to them mediate’y, because they are estimated to 
be on the same footing as the writings of the Old Testament. The Old Testament 
gives the norm, the model, of what an inspired writing is, and when the New 
Testament writings are pronounced to be inspired, it is meant that they are like 
and equal to, the others. . . Hence, when Dr. Robert F. Clarke (Tablet, December 
11th) compares the speeches of the Old Testament, ‘a set OUratio, as that of 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple, or a conversation and dialogue with 
its parts,’ to the speeches of Thucydides, and asserts that the sacred writer ‘ filled 
in the parts by putting himself in the place of the speaker, and wrote in his person 
as a skilful secretary writes a letter’; and tells us that this account, so far from 
being inconsistent with the inspiration of the Old Testament, is the only explana- 
tion which avoids inconsistency and heretical depravation of doctrine. May we 
presume that the same account applies to the ‘speeches and dialogues’ of the 
New Testament! And, as the lawyers say, ‘If not, why not?’ 

«Is, then, the Magnificat, or the prayer of Our Lord in John XVII., a similar 
literary composition to the prayer of Solomon above mentioned, and the discourse 
of Our Lord with the woman of Samaria, or that of the institution of the Eucharist 
or any of the dialogues in the Gospels, similarly ‘filled in’? There is, surely, 
the same ‘absence of skilled shorthand writers’ on the occasion of the visit to 
St. Elizabeth or on Mount Olivet, and there is not more but less reason to presume 
the existence of documents which the writers can quote and recite.’’ 


To all this Dr. Clarke makes but a very weak reply, “ hedging ” 
a little as to what he meant about Solomon (though Mr. Williams 
has quoted his very words), and contending that the Magnificat was 
translated into Greek with severe literalness, and remained untouched 
on the evidence of the frequent use of «a: and the absence of ¢é. 

He naturally admits that the different Evangelists vary slightly 
in their representation of events and discourses, and says :— 

“To suppose that readers looked for verbatim reports when there were no short- 
hand writers, is to suppose a manifest absurdity. The Evangelists and, above all 
St. John, give the gist in their own way, for which no shorthand writer was 
required,” 

Finally, he contends that the inspiration was the same in the New 
Testament as in the Old, ‘‘ but the circumstances were almost entirely 
different.” 

The consequences, however, do not end here. What should we 
have to think, on Dr. Clarke’s principles, of the trustworthiness of 
the conversation reported to have taken place between Our Lady 
and the Angel Gabriel ? 

It seems to me that, with the best intentions, this Apologist has let 
loose a perfect flood of scepticism, not only over the Old Testament 
but over the New Testament also. Such appear to be the inevitable 
consequences of abandoning a belief, once practically universal, in the 
miraculous inspiration and co-ordination of every word of the whole 
sacred text. Yet who, in the light of modern science, can possibly 
maintain that belief ? 
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But grave as the results may be of the position taken up by 
Dr. Clarke as regards Scripture, they seem to me infinitely less so 
than those which would ensue did he succeed in his attempted 
abolition of the recognised meaning of the words “true” and 
“ truth.” 

If truth does not mean conformity between thought and reality, 
then we can know nothing to be true, and float helplessly and hope- 
lessly in a shoreless ocean of uncertainty. In that ocean of doubt, not 
only all knowledge of history, but all kinds of scientific truths, 
theological included, are absolutely overwhelmed, and all logical 
support washed away from beneath the foundations of religion itself. 

I now come to the consideration of the last Catholic Apologist it is 
my intention here to notice. I refer to the anonymous author who, 
under the assumed name, “ Romanus,” wrote in the December number 
of the Contemporary Review for the year 1897, an article entitled 
“Liberal Catholicism.” There are some persons who do not regard 
him as a Catholic Apologist at all. A very learned and justly 
esteemed Friar, the Most Reverend Father David, O.F.M.—now an 
Inquisitor at Rome, and a Papal theologian—has taken this view. 
In two lectures addressed to the Catholic Truth Society, he has 
vehemently attacked ‘“ Romanus.””’ Now Father David is the last 
person to be voluntarily unjust, for he is one of the most conscientious, 
as he is one of the most intellectual, of men. He can also be most 
considerate and kind, as I well know, his kindness to me having been 
such that I feel I cannot be grateful enough to him for it. Yet it 
would not be very wonderful if he were sometimes unconsciously 
unjust. This is because he is possessed by an extreme fear of doing, or 
letting be done, any harm to the cause of religion—-a fear which has 
sometimes restrained him from giving utterance to views which he 
nevertheless entertained. His zeal for the Church is so great that 
I do not think he would allow any human feeling to interfere with 
the performance of the sternest part of what he might think his 
duty, as an official of the Holy Office. I can, then, well understand 
his opposition and hostility to “ Romanus,” but I venture to entertain 
a more charitable opinion concerning the latter. He certainly speaks 
with very high appreciation of Catholicity, and I see no reason to 
doubt his sincerity because he deals hard blows at various ecclesiastical 
authorities, and may be troubled with doubts as to certain doctrines. 

Father David has been a Catholic from his earliest childhood, and has 
never known what it is to entertain a doubt about his religion. But 

tomanus may be a convert—as Simpson, Capes, and so many other 
contributors to the Ramb/er, ete., were. Now a convert, unlike 
Father David, is a person who has been compelled to abandon a 
system of belief which he once held, owing to new facts that have 
come to his knowledge. Is it to be wondered at that such a man, 
when yet other novel facts may have become known to him, should 
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sometimes say to himself, how does my creed appear now with this 
new light upon it? As I have said long ago :—' 


‘Every man of science worthy of the name must not only refuse to give such 
assent, but must declare that he holds even things he considers proved, only in 
such a way as to be ready to examine and weigh whatever seemingly important 
evidence may be freshly brought to light against them.” 


Nevertheless, I should be extremely disinclined to champion various 
ideas put forward by Romanus, some of which I regard as untenable 
at the present time. To begin, I strongly object to the very title of 
his article. In my eyes there is no need to adopt any party name, 
¢.g., such as “liberal.” The title “ Catholic” is amply sufficient for 
any sincere advocate and defender of Catholicity. 

Such an Apologist: A defender of Catholicity, is a Theist par 
excellence, and therefore a necessary welcomer and upholder of all 
truth. I, therefore, cordially endorse the following words of 
«Romanus ” :— 


“The God of truth can never be served by a lie or the cause of religion pro- 
moted by clever dodges, studiously ambiguous utterances, hushing-up unpleasant 
truths, and misrepresenting and minimising their significance.” 


Bearing in mind the case of Galileo and the renewed anti-scientific 
energy which characterises the Roman Congregations to-day, I most 
strongly deprecate the opposition of “liberal Catholicism” to 
Catholicism of any other kind, and would propose to denote the system 
specially hostile to science and truth by the term “Curialism.” The 
term suggested itself to my mind during a recent long illness, 
when reading Pastor’s, Creighton’s, and Ranke’s Popes. 

I then learnt how great and how frequent has been the opposition 
of the Roman “ Curia,”’ not only to science, but also to morality and 
religion. I regard, then, “ Curialism’’ as being the great and per- 
severing enemy of “ Catholicity.” 

Concerning the comic incident about the Index, criticised by 
“Romanus,” it is a fact that the Holy See did dispense us in 
England from the regulations of the new Jndex, and, in truth, the 
old Index never did bind people in this country. 

As to remarks of “Romanus” about the “three Heavenly wit- 
nesses,” I consider them to be well warranted. Father David has no 
personal need whatever to defend Rome’s shocking decision on the 
question, since that decision was made before Father David arrived in 
Rome. Had he got there in time it is probable such a scandal would 
never have taken place. With respect to the Papal encyclical (Provi- 
dentissimus Deus) on the Bible, I think that ‘‘ Romanus ”’ rather under- 
states the objections to that shocking document. The distinction drawn 
by the Rey. Dr. Robert F. Clarke as to what is erroneous we have 
already considered, and we may here add that it seems in opposi- 


(1) See the Nineteenth Century for July, 1887, p. 35. 
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tion to the very Encyclical itself, which affirms that those who, in 
order to rid themselves of difficulties, do not hesitate to propose a 
system according to which they affirm that in considering 

“The truth and falsehood of a passage we should eonsider not so much what 

God had said, as the reason and purpose which He had in mind in saying it. 
This system cannot be tolerated.” 
Herein the Encyclical, in spite of all its faults, is very reasonable. 
For what man in his senses would venture to affirm that he knew 
the Divine purposes sufficiently to make such knowledge a ready 
and serviceable test in Biblical criticism ? 

But if this explanation of the existence of false statements 
in the Scriptures cannot be sustained, an answer to the question, 
“‘ What is an error?” becomes only the more urgent. Bailey tells 
us that an “error” is a “mistake, oversight, or false opinion,” and 
it appears to me to be unquestionable that anyone who knowingly 
allows a false statement to be made in his name is a deceiver. 

Now, if there are no “errors” (that word being taken in some 
unknown sense) in the Bible, there are in it, as everybody knows, a 
multitude of statements which are scientifically (including history as 
one branch of science) false. The Bible says the world was made in 
six days, but it was not so made. It tells us that Eve was formed 
from a rib of Adam, but, if such person ever existed, she never was 
so formed.' It gives two accounts of the Deluge, neither of which 
is true, &c., Kc. It is needless to refer to other passages, because all 
educated Catholics know how numerous are the false-statements the 
Bible contains. Who can accept as “true” such recitals as those 
about Moses’s wife and God’s manifestation to Moses (Exodus iv., 24 
—26; and xxxiii, 18—23)? Many statements like these just 
referred to have long deluded and misled the world, as they delude 
and mislead the uneducated now. 

It is plain that our higher ecclesiastical rulers were themselves mis- 
led, and it seems pretty certain they are more or less misled still, to 
the great detriment of their authority, to the bewilderment of plain 
Christian men, and the undermining of religion. For it is most 
shocking that such errors should be taught to children and preached 
to adults as if they were truths. 

Of course, Leo XIII., if he spoke at all on the subject of Scriptural 
truth, could not have spoken much otherwise than he did, being 
bound hand and foot by the declarations of the Councils of the 
Vatican and of Trent. But why need such utterances have been put 
forth at all? Why could not the matter have been left to subside 

(1) As to this Cardinal Cajetan, in his great commentary on Holy Scripture, teaches 
that the account of the creation of Eve is not historical and does not hesitate to call 
a belief in it by no less strong term than absurd. His work is in the library of the 
Britich Museum, and will be found in its Catalogue under the title ‘‘ Vio (Thomas de, 


Cardinal; Old Testament, Pentateuch Commentarii.”? . .. in qguingue Mosaicos libros) 
1539, Folio, Press Mark 100 8, e, 12 (1). 
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and die out, as that once universally received doctrine, the speedy end 
of the world, has been allowed to subside and die out? Many pious 
souls are keenly alive to Scriptural difficulties, and painfully anxious 
as to what they are to think about the many false statements to be 
found in the inspired writings. Such “little children ” look to their 
spiritual “fathers”? to be fed with the “bread” of wholesome doc- 
trine to sustain their spiritual life, and they have doled out to them, 
instead, “ stones,” in the shape of hard words used in a sense which, 
if anyone understands, no one explains rationally, or, I believe, can 
so explain—whether Dr. Robert F. Clarke or Father David, B.S.F. 
—in any reasonable sense. 

In spite of a certain eggressiveness of tone, a somewhat provok- 
ing way of writing, various faults of style and sundry untenable 
exaggerations, I am certainly inclined to include “ Romanus ”’ as, on 
the whole, an effective Catholic Apologist. The language of every 
Apologist must be regulated by what he regards as the greatest needs 
of his own day, and what he anticipates as probable developments of 
doctrine in the near, or remote, future. ‘“ Romanus” specially appeals 
to “the Church of ages yet to come,” and anyone who so appeals 
may surely count on the disfavour of those whose yearnings are 
rather for the past. 

Every apologist who proposes to advocate the cause of Catholicity 
is bound, above all things, to be frank and truthful. He must declare 
what he deems the truth, no matter what prejudices he ruffles, or what 
cherished and widespread delusions he may dispel. He is bound to 
try and give men higher and higher notions of the Divine, and pro- 
mote an unhesitating trust in that noblest gift bestowed on man—the 
human intellect. Every educated man who would feel it a great 
trial to be forced from his conformity with Catholicity, may surely 
take comfort when he considers the progress which, thanks to science, 
has taken place, and be grateful to the men who, age after age, have 
striven to facilitate progress. It would doubtless amaze and appal 
men of narrow views if they could now see what that progress 
will one day be. In the words' of the Rev. Dr. Hogan, we should 
not “look upon this evolution of Christian Doctrine . . . as having 
reached its term.” “ Many facts and views commonly admitted at the 
present day may have to be given up at some later period,” while 
quite others may, centuries hence, assume the form of unquestioned 
truths. The changes as to religious belief which have already 
become popular amongst Catholics are enormous, and much greater 
than will surely occur in the near future. Altogether, so far it 
appears to me that our best motto with respect to conformity is, 
«Rest and be thankful.” 

Sr. Grorcrk Mivarr. 
(1) Op. eit., p. 114. 
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Ir is to be hoped that events will justify Lord Salisbury’s cheerful 
optimism regarding the Anglo-German convention “ for the settlement 
of the Samoan and other questions ”— ‘that we really have arrived at 
that very remarkable phenomenon, an agreement which is pleasing 
and advantageous in equal degrees to both of the Powers who have 
signed it.” The Foreign Secretary, referring particularly to Samoa, 
frankly confessed to his Guildhall audience that he held uncertain 
views respecting the question, and that he much doubted the possi- 
bility of making the “ complicated” agreement intelligible, if he then 
discussed it in detail. Speech is not always, even in diplomacy, the 
best vehicle for disguising thought ; and the Foreign Secretary who, 
some dozen years ago, assisted Germany to wreck the Washington 
Conference, and permitted himself to be threatened by Prince 
Bismarck into a policy which aroused the passionate indignation of 
every British colony in the Southern Seas, may well be excused for 
wishing Samoa dismissed from the attention of Downing Street with 
persiflage rather than reflection. Truth to tell, unless his latest 
achievement prove a signal success, Lord Salisbury must look to other 
regions than the Western Pacific for diplomatic laurels, and with this 
estimate of the past he will probably be in full accord with the 
severest of his critics. However, no one should now grumble if the 
price paid for earlier errors be relations with the German people 
“ all that we could desire.” 

To one point in connection with the new agreement, no commen- 
tator has thought fit to devote more than passing attention—indeed, 
in most instances, reference to it is conspicuously absent. This 
appears to me somewhat remarkable, for the omission constitutes a 
very salient and perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the whole 
understanding. Subject to the consent of the Congress of the United 
States—an essential factor, though unmentioned either in the official 
document or the many criticisms which it has evoked—England and 
Germany propose to quash the sovereign rights of the only two abori- 
ginal communities in the Pacific able to feign national independence. 
Consequently, with the full fruition of the treaty, we may antici- 
pate an end to the prolonged scramble for territory in which, concur- 
rently or at different times, Spain, France, Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States have taken part. With the aid of a map, one 
may readily appreciate the many noteworthy changes which have been 
effected during recent years in the political disposition of the island 
groups. Spain, once so puissant and the first European Power to 
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secure a foothold in the Pacific, no longer claims attention, while 
Germany and the United States, the latest arrivals in the field, have 
already gained or are on the point of securing possessions north and 
south of the Equator which may bring them into prominent competi- 
tion with Great Britain. 

Prior to the early eighties Spain held the Ladrones and the 
Philippine Islands, and had also laid the basis of a claim of title 
to the Carolines. France, between the years 1842 and 1847, estab- 
lished a protectorate over the Marquesas, Society, Tubuai, and Paumotu 
groups; in 1853 she occupied New Caledonia, in 1864 formally 
assumed control of the Loyalty Islands, and in 1880 added Tahiti to 
the list of her colonies. In addition to the Continent of Australia 
and the islands of New Zealand, to which Great Britain holds com- 
paratively ancient titles, we in October, 1874, acquired the sovereignty 
of Fiji. Neither Germany nor the United States had yet entered 
upon an active policy of colonisation in the Pacific; the subjects of 
the former yet contented themselves with establishing trading 
stations and extending their commerce, while those of the latter still 
remained loyal to the traditional policy of the Republic. 

Such, briefly stated, was the condition of affairs up to 1884, when 
a rapid and general movement commenced in the direction of 
territorial expansion. This year witnessed the occupation by 
Germany of the northern side of New Guinea, from Cape King 
William to Astrolabe Bay, and almost coincidently Great Britain laid 
successful claim to the south coast of the island, and seized the 
Louisiade archipelago, Woodlark Island, and Rook and Long 
Islands. In the following year arose the dispute between Germany 
and Spain respecting the Carolines, which was terminated by reference 
to Papal arbitration and the signature of a protocol, dated Rome, 
December, 17th, 1885, acknowledging Spanish sovereignty over both 
the Caroline and Pelew archipelagoes. These events were the 
precursors of others of even wider significance—the seizure by France 
of the New Hebrides, and the Berlin Convention of April 6th, 1886, 
which compassed the absorption by Great Britain and Germany of 
almost all the independent territory in the Western Pacific not 
already claimed by other civilised Powers. In August of the same 
year, Great Britain took possession of the Kermadec Islands, and in 
the following month the Marshall archipelago and Brown and 
Providence Islands were occupied by Germany. Seven years later 
four of the principal islands of the Solomon group, Malaita, New 
Georgia, Guadalcanar, and San Cristobal, were annexed by Great 
Britain, and in 1898 a British protectorate was declared over the 
Santa Cruz or Queen Charlotte group. 

Some very noteworthy amendments to the political map of the 
Pacific were rendered necessary by the Hispano-American war and 
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the ratification by the United States Senate, on July 7th, 1898, of the 
treaty annexing Hawaii tothe Union. Spain has forfeited to the 
United States possession of the Philippines and the island of Guam, 
and has been glad to barter to Germany for a comparatively small 
sum all rights in the Caroline, Pelew, and Ladrone groups. By the 
acquisition of these islands, Germany secured a sphere of influence 
embracing the greater part of the sea area from the Tropic of Cancer 
to New Guinea and the Solomons. Her Government also went far 
in the direction of gratifying that hunger for recognition as a World 
Power, which troubles no inconsiderable section of German politicians. 
With British and American co-operation, a further advance towards 
the same end has recently been made; and now the Colonialists are 
satisfied that, between Kiao-Chau in the north, and Samoa in the 
south, a distance of some 6,000 miles, Germany has founded an 
Asiatic dominion worthy of the Empire. Whereas, early in the year, 
many influential critics protested warmly against any increase in the 
number of valueless German colonies, and suggested to the Govern- 
mentthedesirability of inviting essays on the comparative worthlessness 
of the three groups proposed to be acquired from Spain, not a voice 
has been raised to mar the chorus of national sentiment regarding 
Samoa. Reason for this diversity of opinion may be found in the 
fact that Samoa for years past has been the lodestar of German 
aspirations in the Pacific. More than once Germany’s representatives 
at Apia strove, with or without the connivance of the home authorities, 
to bring about annexation by force and intrigue, but always with the 
result of strengthening the international bonds which declared Samoa 
neutral and independent. In later days, in the very field where 
Theodor Weber and other giants egregiously failed, the officials of 
other nations have sought to conquer; and the upshot of their wiles, 
vanity, and strategy we may now witness in Britain’s withdrawal 
from the islands. 

The deplorable incidents of the past year will have served a good 
purpose if they teach Governments two very opportune, and, judging 
from the history of Samoa, often much-needed lessons. The first is 
that, wherever dual or tripartite rule prevails, there must lurk dangers 
to international peace and injustice to the inferior “ protected ” race. 
As has been the case in Samoa—feste the report of the recent Joint 
Commission :— 

** Proposed reforms are judged, not on their merits, but by party considerations, 
and officials, however impartial they may wish to be, are considered to belong to 
one side or the other according to their nationality, and inevitabiy end by 
becoming more or less partisans . . . Each nationality has had its own law, and 


the consul who administered that law was popularly regarded, not as an impartial 
judge, but as the protector of his own naticnality.” 


Let the warning be applied to the New Hebrides, whence evil 
tidings have recently arrived, and which yet remains under the 
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control of a mixed Commission of officers attached to the French and 
British naval stations in the Pacific. 

The second and perhaps more important lesson is that the sub- 
marine cable affords the surest protection against abuse of authority 
on the part of the governors, consuls, naval commanders, and 
officialism in general. This was clearly hinted at ten years ago by 
the chief British plenipotentiary at the Conference of Berlin. He 
promised that if any proposals were submitted for the establishment 
of telegraphic communication with Samoa, it would receive the careful 
consideration of his Government, 

‘who were of opinion that the want of such communication had greatly con- 
tributed to the recent troubles, and that its establishment would be greatly 
conducive to the prevention of future disturbances.” 

Though the Conference with one voice endorsed these conclusions, 
its recommendation has to this day lacked practical issue, and all the 
peoples concerned may have to pay dearly for the fact. It must be 
obvious to everyone who gives the matter consideration that the 
absence of means of rapid communication between his superiors and 
himself permits to an official at a distant foreign station more liberty 
of action than is sometimes desirable. 

Prominent among the international engagements cancelled by the 
new convention are the final Act of the Conference of Berlin on 
Samoan affairs and the Anglo-German agreement of 1886, already 
mentioned. Always excepting a few foreign officials in Apia, an 
equal or larger number of would-be successors, and that school of 
Chauvinists at home whose supreme idea of patriotism is to shout 
over the hoisting of the Union Jack in new places—value, distance, 
and circumstance quite immaterial—no one will regret the extinction 
of the Berlin Act. From the Samoans themselves, whose “ peaceful 
and orderly civilisation” the signatories of the treaty professed such 
anxiety to promote, and whose wishes, rights, and interests are now 
dismissed without a single word or thought, no exhibition of grief 
need be expected—they have had to endure the most bitter conse- 
quences of tripartite rule and can conceive no worse national destiny. 
Even fewer tears will be shed over the fate of what has been ingeniously 
designated the “spheres of influence” agreement, by which the 
‘Western Pacific’? was defined and a conventional line was laid 
down, starting from the neighbourhood of Mitre Rock, on the north-east 
coast of New Guinea, and extending first in an eastward and then in 
a north-easterly direction, for the purpose of delimiting German 
and British territories and protectorates. By Article 6, however, it 
was enacted that :— 

“This declaration shall not apply to the Navigators’ (Samoa) Islands, with 
which Germany, Great Britain, and the United States have concluded treaties ; 
nor to the Friendly (Tonga) Islands, with which Germany and Great Britain have 
concluded treaties ; nor to Niué (Savage) Island, which groups shall in future, as 
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heretofore, form a neutral territory ; nor to any islands or places in the West 
Pacific that are now under the sovereignty or protection of any civilised Power 
other than Germany and Great Britain.” 


Thanks to the newly-signed agreement, the conventional line of 
1886 has been deflected in such a manner as to place under the 
British flag all the Solomon Islands save Bougainville and Buka. It 
also puts at our disposal the Tonga group and Niué Island, and 
leaves only two groups in the Western Pacific—Samoa and that 
which includes New Caledonia—under other foreign domination. 

Great Britain, so reads the Convention, has renounced, in favour 
of Germany, “all her rights over the islands of Upolu and Savaii.” By 
no treaty known to the world has Great Britain, or any other country, 
sovereign or transferable “rights” over a single Samoan island; her 
rights, like that of Germany and the United States, are properly 
qualified by the preposition “in”—certain rights in connection with 
the administration of the islands, the right of extra-territoriality, 
and the right of establishing a naval and coaling station. Though 
the two last-mentioned rights are clearly specified in the new agree- 
ment, no reference whatever is made to our national obligations to 
the Samoans. Yet these are definitely fixed in every treaty con- 
cluded with, or having relation to, Samoa. In conjunction with our 
¢o-signatories to the Act of Berlin, we have so muddled Samoan 
affairs that diplomatists now confess—what the non-official world 
recognised years ago—that no solution of the difficulty is possible, 
save administration by a single Power. Consequently, “starting 
from this point of view,” and “ taking due account of the legitimate 
interests of the three Governments,” the independence of Samoa has 
been bartered to Germany on the one hand, and the United States 
on the other. So urgent, apparently, were the international considera- 
tions of the moment, that the full assent of America was conveniently 
dispensed with, and the Convention was issued to the world minus 
any substantial guarantees for the protection either of the just rights 
of British subjects in Samoa, or of the commercial interests of our 
Australasian colonies. For data concerning these rights and interests, 
and the physical, economic, and social conditions of Samoa, the 
curious may turn to a score or more reports, all honest no doubt, but 
each differing from the others in essential facts and conclusions. Let 
it now suffice to state that, although the Germans in the islands are 
numerically weaker than the persons claiming British protection— 
New Zealanders, Chinese, East and West Indians, and half-castes 
who are more at home in lava-lavas than bifurcated garments their 
interests transcend in value those of all other nationalities combined. 
Of the 832,000 acres supposed to represent the total area of Samoa, 
135,000 have been confirmed to foreigners, and of these at least 
85,000 acres belong to the great German corporation usually spoken 
of as “the firm.” Though stress has often been laid upon the fact 
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that the bulk of the imports come from British colonies, all figures 
bearing upon the subject are apt to mislead, unless subjected to very 
close analysis ; for instance, it could be shown that the Germans are 
far and away the largest importers, that a considerable proportion of 
the goods are of German and American origin, and that coal bought 
by the German firm for German war-vessels adds considerably to the 
total. ‘The more one studies the statistics of Samoa, the closer one 
investigates the possibilities of its future, the greater will be the 
inquirer’s amazement that these petty islands should for so long a 
period have excited international heartburnings. 

That the inlet of the sea which almost cuts in twain the island of 
Tutuila may be rendered of great value as a naval and coaling 
station is unquestionable. It, however, has shared the fate of every- 
thing Samoan by being regarded through concave lenses. The 
waters of Pago-Pago being practically landlocked and sheltered on 
every side by high, forest-clad hills, constitute that otherwise unknown 
entity in the Western Pacific, a harbour proof against hurricanes. 
Their area is large, their depth great—often inconveniently so for 
purposes of anchorage ; but to describe Pago-Pago, as many writers 
have done, as a harbour capable of accommodating a goodly combina- 
tion of the navies of the world, borders closely on the ludicrous. 
Perhaps on an emergency, fifteen to twenty warships might find safe 
anchorage within it. In June last,a party of engineers from the 
United States commenced operations on Swimming Point, a site 
specially purchased for the purpose, for the establishment of “a station 
for coal and other supplies for the naval and commercial marine.’ The 
work accomplished a few months later failed to greatly impress me, and 
I have heard doubts expressed as to whether wisdom had been shown 
in the selection of the site. This, however, in no degree affects the 
conclusion that in Pago-Pago the United States possess a harbour 
already valuable and of possibly priceless worth in the future. From 
@ naval point of view, it is now of infinitely greater importance than 
it was in 1878, when the United States signed her first treaty with 
Samoa; its value will be at least doubled by the opening of the 
American isthmian canal, and despite Lord Salisbury’s disparaging 
remarks at Guildhall, the same may be said even of much-derided 
Apia. In Pearl Harbour in the North Pacific and Pago-Pago in the 
South, the United States hold positions capable of being transformed 
into naval bases, the worth of which cannot be over-estimated. 

America, however, is required, under the recent Convention, to accept 
Pago-Pago saddled with conditions, for Great Britain and Germany 
renounce in her favour “all rights over Tutuila and the other islands 
of the Samoan group east of longitude 171 degrees east of Greenwich.” 
The Republic will be wise if she contents herself with the mere shadow 
of sovereignty over these almost valueless gifts. The islands of the 
Manua group (Tau, Olesega and Ofu) lie come sixty miles east of 
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Tutuila and, with Rose Island, still more distant, have little political 
or other connection with Samoa. Their inhabitants are seldom visited 
by white men and, as a result, are comparatively unsophisticated. 
They have few wants which they cannot themselves supply, and can 
give little in return for the, to them, doubtful blessings of trade. 
Grateful for British generosity respecting Samoa, Germany has 
been good enough to present to us “all her rights over the Tonga 
Islands, including Vavau, and over Savage Island”—which being 
interpreted means that her transferable rights in each case are nil 
and that, therefore, she will not object to British annexation. 
Lord Salisbury at Guildhall spoke of the “deal” as a question of 
territory versus harbours—“ In the island of Tonga (sic) there is an 
admirable and unmistakable harbour; we take away the harbour 
and the Germans take away the territory.” Now the “island of 
Tonga” is an archipelago, consisting of three groups—Tongatubu, 
Hapaai, and Vavau, in all about a hundred islands, great and small, 
and usually the latter. It can boast of two harbours, that of 
Nukualofa, the capital, in the coral island of Tongatubu, and 
Vavau, situated much to the north, among the islands of volcanic 
origin. For some inexplicable reason it has been assumed that 
Lord Salisbury referred particularly to Tongatubu, in which event his 
lordship should not fail to suitably recompense his coach. The 
harbour is certainly a fine sheet of water, in a measure protected to 
seaward by numerous islets and reefs, but the passage through 
the latter is always intricate, and cannot be attempted except in 
daylight and the calmest of weather. I prefer to believe that 
Vuvau was the subject of the Premier’s eulogy, and to accord to it 
the very adjectives he employed. The approach to the port is 
surpussingly beautiful, resembling closely the passage of an inland 
sound, and within the harbour vessels of all sizes may anchor safely, 
sheltered during the greater part of the year by the surrounding cliffs. 
Tonga, it may be interesting to again point out, isyet an independent 
kingdom. The people are of identically the same race as the 
Samoans, but they differ somewhat in certain characteristics. They 
are more peaceable in disposition, and adapt themselves more readily 
to labour, but they lack some of the dignity and physical beauty and 
much of those charms of courtesy, amiability, and hospitality which 
have gained for the Samoans the title “gentlemen of the Pacific.” 
And here I may be pardoned a few statistics, not inopportune, in 
view of the probable future of the islands. The area of Tonga is 
385 square miles, about one-fourth that{of Samoa ; the population is 
nearly 20,000, as against 35,000 in Samoa; its import and export 
trade, largely with New Zealand and Australia, exceeds £200,000, 
nearly double that of Samoa ; and its public revenue, twice as large 
as that of its bigger neighbour, is usually in excess of the expendi- 
ture, a state of things quite unknown in the tripartite treasury of 
E2 
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Apia. Tonga has conducted her affairs through the agency of white 
officials, under the direct supervision of the native Government, and 
while she welcomes the foreigner as resident, trader, and even lease- 
holder, she wisely prevents him acquiring titletolands. This system 
has given to the group peace and prosperity; what ills contrary 
methods have brought to unhappy Samoa none but those who have 
recently visited the islands can even imagine. 

Upon those paragraphs of the Convention which refer to Africa 
I refrain from comment; I am not qualified to express any definite 
opinion on the subject, nor indeed does it come within the scope of the 
present article. It remains for me, therefore, to add but a few 
details concerning other Pacific islands mentioned in the agreement. 
In Savages, or Niué, Island—generally misspelt Nine—the Germans 
have never had rights or foothold; consequently, to speak of it as 
“ceded” territory is euphemistic, to say the least. The same 
remark, though slightly modified, applies to the Howe islands, which 
form part of the Solomon group, and are referred to in the declaration 
affixed to the Convention. Of the seven main islands of the Solomon 
group, four were annexed by Great Britain in 1893, leaving 
Bougainville, Choiseul, and Isabel yet within the sphere of German 
influence, and the two last-mentioned are now transferred to us. 
They cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be considered a valuable 
asset; their climate is bad, the inhabitants have the worst of 
reputations, and there can be no early prospect of the opening up of 
trade. This much, however, can always be said of the Solomons, 
that they are the main source from which other groups derive their 
labour supply—in other words, they are the favoured resort of the 
“ black-birders,” the purveyors of contract labour, slave-catchers in all 
but name. It is for this reason that Germany has stipulated that the 
arrangement now existing between the two countries concerning the 
right to “freely engage labourers” shall be extended to the newly- 
ceded islands. This is an ugly condition to be imposed upon the 
country which has passed into law the Pacific Islanders’ Protection 
Act, and it goes far to suggest that the measure is at present some- 
what loosely enforced. 

It is possible that great benefits may have already accrued to 
Great Britain by the conclusion of the agreement, that it may have 
smoothed our path to victory in the Transvaal, laid the foundation 
of better relations with Germany, and tightened the natural bonds 
which unite us with America. If it has done any of these things, a 
good work will have been accomplished, though I would that other 
means had been found for attaining the end desired. Although 
Lord Salisbury depreciated the price which has been paid, the 
Colonial Secretary, who is essentially a business man, deems it some- 
what considerable—the equivalent even of a pair of alliances. Let 
us hope that the prompt and not too polite repudiation accorded to 
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this idea by the future masters of Samoa is not ominous of the 
general effect of the treaty. The agreement, so far as Samoa and 
Tonga are concerned, may be described as absolutely devoid of moral 
considerations—we use as an article of traffic the independence of 
Samoa, which we were in honour bound to defend; we accept as 
the reward of our perfidy the sovereignty of Tonga, which was not 
Germany’s to dispose of, and which we have promised shall never be 
taken away save with the freest consent of the people. We gave 
this pledge, not for the first time, in 1890, and probably renewed it 
early last year, when H.M.S. Tauranga visited the islands as a 
counter-demonstration to alleged threats manufactured by New 
Zealand journalism and credited on flimsy foundation to a German 
consular official. 

England’s prestige among the natives of the South Pacific was 
based upon her representatives’ reputation for integrity of pur- 
pose and love of even-handed justice. The people believed 
that these characteristics reflected the disposition of the British 
Government and nation, and, as a consequence, our flag and rule 
have usually been welcomed with a cheerful acquiescence in marked 
contrast with the reception given to other foreign domination. 
Always, in their frequent grievous troubles of the past, one hope 
animated the Samoans—that justice and liberty-loving England 
would sooner or later come to theiraid. They hearkened to her voice 
as interpreted by her officials, even when obedience meant sorrow to 
themselves, and again and again they voluntarily offered to sacrifice 
to her their much-valued independence. For all these proofs of 
esteem we have no thought to-day; we only remember that 
during recent months the people declined to be regarded as a mere 
pawn to be moved hither and thither according to the promptings of 
international animosities or personal ambitions. It will be small 
wonder if, after the experiences which have recently fallen to their 
lot, the Samoans accept with resignation the uncertain future now in 
store for them. And with the natives themselves in the same con- 
nection, I must class many whites resident in Upolu, who in days 
gone by were prominent in hostility to the oft-threatened German 
annexation. ‘These are subjects of neither Germany nor England— 
Roman Catholic missionaries, and American, French and Scandi- 
navian storekeepers, who, because of their religious faith, their 
influence with the natives, or their independence of character, were, 
during the first quarter of 1899, as much the objects of naval and 
official suspicion as the arch-rebel Mataafa himself. 

When the Badger left Apia on July 18th she carried away several 
thousand rifles, which had been surrendered by the Samoans in 
Obedience to the Joint Commission. The latter, however, on 
June Ist, proclaimed that the arms would be “returned to their 
owners after the restoration of peace, or full compensation made 
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therefor.” No one, of course, believed for a single moment in the 
first alternative, but all hoped that the Powers would soon take 
action to redeem the second promise. Many of the owners 
relinquished in these guns the last possession which the war had 
left them, yet to this day the debt of the Powers remains unpaid. 
The same ship also carried the first instalment of a number of 
claims for losses sustained during the disturbances of January and 
March-April, which had been filed by subjects of Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, and other countries,and by duly-appointed 
lawyers representing aboriginal Samoans; and it was understood 
that these and other claims of like character, which might be 
subsequently sent to Washington, would receive the early considera- 
tion of the Powers. Almost simultaneously with the announcement 
of the Anglo-German agreement, it was reported from Washington 
that a convention had been signed, subject to ratification by the 
United States Senate, providing for the adjustment of these claims 
by arbitration. There was in this telegram no suggestion that the 
right of the natives to a hearing would be questioned ; but, as I read 
it, Mr. McKinley’s message to Congress clearly limits the terms of 
reference to the claims of “white residents.” I have nothing to 
say against the latter; indeed, I am of opinion that the Powers 
should be just, even to generosity, in their treatment of all appeals. 
I have availed myself of opportunities offered to peruse many of the 
sworn statements which accompany the claims, and can promise any 
arbitrator before whom these documents may be placed several hours 
of very sensational reading—narratives of a state of war which never 
was declared, of religious aggression, of arrests without warrant or 
apparent cause, of imprisonments without pretence of trial or 
examination, of a physician inhibited from attendance on the sick, 
of a clergyman thwarted when seeking to bury his dead, of 
plantations ruined, houses wrecked and looted. 

For the great majority of the white residents who suffered material 
loss and even “moral and intellectual damage,” I entertain great 
sympathy, and am hopeful and do not doubt that the proposed 
arbitration will secure for them a large measure of compensation. 
But what of the native claims, which appear to have suddenly 
escaped the attention of the Powers, now elated with their diplomatic 
triumphs and traffic in lands and people; are all obligations and 
promises to the brown man to be lightly forsworn? The Samoans 
may be savages and “ uncivilised,” fit subjects for international 
exploitation, all that their severest critics may please to picture them ; 
but responsibility for the events of the past year rests less with them 
than with the nations which for more than a generation have made 
Samoa a political football—which have turned deaf ears to the repeated 
warnings of their own representatives, and which, when the expected 
happened, assumed an attitude of pained surprise, and permitted 
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a fair country to be ravaged by fire and the sword. During 
the so-called war of March-April last, native property of 
the estimated value of nearly £36,000 was ruthlessly destroyed, 
scores of villages and plantations were wiped out of existence, 
over 850 houses and 100 boats were burned, and some 140 
canoes were ruined or carried away. It may be that all these 
operations were right and proper, that inexorable fate demands that 
by such means the smaller nations must be taught to reverence the 
great; yet the very least the latter can do is to make pretence of 
being faithful to their word. They promised the Samoans an inquiry 
into the rights and wrongs of recent troubles, but such inquiry has 
never taken place; they pledged themselves (or at least encouraged 
the development of such belief) that. claims for compensation would 
be considered regardless of the colour of the claimants, and now 
they calmly propose to ignore the natives altogether. This may be 
expedient, and venial, therefore, in the estimation of diplomacy; but 
can it be said to accord with those principles of justice and humanity 
which are supposed to exercise such predominant sway in the councils 
of civilisation? In the case of Germany, whose prime interest it 
should be to secure and retain the native goodwill, the new departure 
seems worse than a crime—a blunder most difficult to reconcile with 
her astute phil-Samoan policy of the past twelve months. 

Since my return from Samoa I have been kept well informed of 
events in the islands by trusted correspondents, representing all 
shades of local opinion. My latest advices regarding the outlook are 
the reverse of satisfactory, and justify the fears 1 expressed imme- 
diately after and respecting the departure of the Joint Commission. 
Of the labours of the Commission as an integer, it would be un- 
profitable to say much; they have been almost completely nullified 
by the issue of subsequent negotiations between the Powers, and, 
even were this not the case, it would be quite as easy to minimise as 
magnify their importance. However, to one conspicuous circum- 
stance of the mission reference is indispensable. The Commissioners, 
in their joint report, allude to the malign influence of the trido- 
minium upon officials in Samoa, who have been wont to be con- 
sidered on one side or the other according to their nationality, “and 
inevitably end by becoming more or less partisans.” This criticism 
has been likened in Samoa, where the demeanour of the several 
Commissioners was regarded with natural anxiety, and often amuse- 
ment, to that missile of the Australian aboriginal which sometimes 
returns to a careless owner with staggering effect. Of the reports of 
Mr. Bartlett Tripp to the Department of State, and of Baron von 
Sternberg to the Foreign Office in Berlin, I can say nothing; all the 
information I have concerning them is derived from conversations 
with the respective authors. This much, however, can be remarked 
with propriety and truth, that both gentlemen recognised that the 
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main purpose of their mission was not to save from criticism possibly 
erring countrymen, but to reconcile the natives and bring about 
more cordial relations between conflicting white nationalities. To 
Mr. Eliot’s despatch to the Marquis of Salisbury, published in the 
Parliamentary paper “ Samoa No. 1 (1899), I do not propose to 
devote exhaustive remark, though the document possesses for me 
peculiar and, I may even say, fascinating interest. Its chief im- 
portance, at the present moment, will be found in the writer’s 
pronounced aversion to Mataafa, and the lack of sympathy for every 
political element in the islands which had been guilty or suspected 
of disapproving the actions of the powers that were. 

Until I read Mr. Eliot’s despatch I never properly appreciated the 
significance of the familiar adage, “ Outsiders often see most of the 
game.” It were easy, if space permitted, to instance many points where 
my memory fails to coincide with Mr. Eliot’s narrative. I will, however, 
content myself with but two illustrations. He tells Lord Salisbury 
that when the Commissioners invited Mataafa to Apia, in order that 
the chiefs of the rival faction might meet and become reconciled to 
him, Mataafa “sent back an arrogant answer and refused.” This is 
history writ dangerously brief, and I venture to think that the 
incident should have been either ignored or illumined by reference 
to the chief Uo’s speech on the occasion, and the Mataafans’ protest. 
that the suggested meeting would be better postponed until 
Tanu and Tamasese had evinced inclination to obey the orders of the 
Commission, issued at the time of the surrender of arms, and 
reiterated at least once—on June 16th. I have never heard 
that the other Commissioners considered Mataafa’s reply arrogant. 
or other than reasonable; moreover, it might be pointed out 
that the immediate result of the meeting was a peremptory mandate 
from the Commission that Mulinuu should be forthwith evacuated 
by the adherents of Malietoa. We may also read in Mr. Eliot’s 
despatch the following account of the natives’ assent to the scheme 
of self-government proposed by the Commissioners :— 


‘It was accepted by the whole meeting, and the next day thirteen chiefs from 
each side signed a formal declaration of acceptance. Tanu and Tamasese also 
affixed their signatures, but Mataafa declined to appear on the pretext of ill- 
health. He may be held to be bound by the signatures of his chiefs, but his 
repeated refusal to meet the other party and make peace inspires the gravest 
apprehensions for the future. We addressed a letter to him reminding him that 
his further stay in Samoa depended on the observance of the promises which he 
had made before returning.” 


The writer might, it appears to me, have advantageously expanded 
his recital. No harm, to say the least, would have been done had he 
informed Lord Salisbury that at the meeting at Mulinuu a long 


letter was read from Mataafa, of which these are the concluding 
sentences :— 
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‘*T have already promised you, and I now again declare ‘that I will do all 
that is best, and carry out all instructions for the preservation of peace and good 
order among the people of Samoa,’ and this I shall continue to do when the 
Commissioners have departed. I am also desirous that the two existing factions 
should be no longer termed ‘the Tanu party,’ ‘ the Mataafa party,’ but should be 
called ‘Samoa in unity.’ We heartily render our sincerest thanks to the High 
Commissioners for the fonos held by them in the different districts of Samoa, 
where they declared their wish that Samoa should unite. It is also our hope that 
Samoa should unite—to live in peace and friendship at all times, and to obey all 
the instructions of the High Commission.” 


Mr. Eliot might have mentioned that the Commissioners were fully 
aware that Mataafa had been, and yet was at that time, very seriously 
ill, that he had met them a few days before at Salmafata, and that 
at their request Dr. Norton, the surgeon of the Badger, was in 
attendance upon him, and had reported very adversely regarding his 
condition. Mr. Eliot might even have gone so far as to inform his 
chief that the letter addressed to Mataafa by the Commissioners just 
prior to their departure not only expressed regret that illness had 
prevented his presence at Mulinuu, but also their recognition of 


“the assistance you have rendered them in establishing peace, the ready 
acquiescence you have given to the changes proposed in the existing form of 
government, and the promptness with which the orders of the High Commission 
have been obeyed by yourself and those over whom you have control.” 


I am paying a high compliment to the possible influence of Mr. 
Eliot's despatch when I express the hope that very few copies have 
found their way to Samoa. Arising out of the events of last year, 
and the decision at which the Powers have now arrived, there exists 
intense irritation between the different nationalities. Not a few of 
the British residents are of somewhat unruly disposition ; when power 
was in their hands in March and April last they were not particularly 
sparing in its exercise, and they were encouraged to believe that, 
British annexation being certain, their interests in the future were 
fully secured. They have remained, ever since the departure of the 
Commissioners, in close communication with the Samoans of the 
Tamasese faction (who have never sincerely accepted the extinction of 
the kingship), and more unlikely events are possible than disturbances 
provoked partly by dread of German reprisals, partly by a desire to pose 
as patriot-martyrs. For every person in the islands, white and native, 
the present period of transition.must be fraught with anxiety. The 
Samoan question may be “settled” as regards the Foreign Powers, 
but locally it is more dangerous than ever. Therefore, it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the members of the existing Provisional Govern- 
ment—whose authority outside Apia is unhappily more titular than 
substantial—have been able to hold themselves aloof from recent 
intrigues, and have been armed with unequivocal instructions from 
their respective Governments to deprecate and restrain any injudicious 
movement on the part of their compatriots. Unfortunately, the 
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agreement between England and Germany offers small security for 
the protection of the rights of those persons properly entitled to 
consideration. Great Britain promises to treat her own subjects with 
as scant regard as has been extended to the Samoans; our Consul, 
strangely enough, is to be withdrawn from Apia, and we are asked 
to content ourselves with a bald statement, which may mean anything 
or nothing, that 


‘*The two Governments will come to an agreement with regard to the arrange- 
ments to be made during the interval in the interest of their navigation and of 
their commerce in Samoa and Tonga.’’ 


In an early termination of the present régime will be found the 
best, indeed the only, guarantee for peace in Samoa and consequent 
freedom from fear of international discord. The sooner Germany 
assumes her new responsibilities, the better will it be for whites and 
natives alike. I am not without hope that she will deal generously 
with both, and add to the glory of her diplomatic triumph an offer 
of amnesty and equitable rule to those who in the past have con- 
tended against her. Should this be the case, as I trust it may, the 
British in the islands will have only themselves and injudicious 
friends to blame for the inevitable consequences of intrigue or dis- 
affection. Of late years Germany has been represented at Apia by 
officials anxious to conciliate all interests and acquire thorough 
knowledge of native wishes and characteristics; and the Govern- 
ment may have learned, as a result, that the Samoans are a people 
difficult to drive, but quite prepared, under just and generous rule, 
for peaceful and progressive civilisation. Quite as much blame 
attaches to the Powers as to the natives for the fact that heretofore 
little has been effected in developing the natural resources of the 
islands. International rivalries, often resulting in disturbances, 
always inducing political uncertainty, have been no less baneful to 
Samoa than the family feuds and laziness (according to the white 


man’s standard) of the original lords of the soil. Outside the. 


German firm, and a few resident traders and professional men, no 
one has ventured to invest capital in the islands; even the most pro- 
gressive of the natives, disheartened by their experiences in 1893, 
have refrained from any planting save that required for their own 
immediate necessities. Samoa emerges from a long conflict rent and 
torn, yet, strange to say, with five-sixths of her land still in the pos- 
session of her children. Whether she is destined to rise to an 
honourable position or sink to the level of other decaying people of 
the Southern Seas, depends upon the bureaucrats of Berlin, the dis- 
position of the men entrusted with her rule, but primarily with the 
energetic, far-seeing sovereign, to whom, in 1892, Stevenson addressed 
his eloquent and historic appeal. 
Joun GrorcE LEIGH. 
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THE PATHS OF GLORY. 


WE all know where the paths of glory lead to, yet but little enquiry 
has been made as to where they come from. As the world becomes 
more uniform, the struggle to be distinguished from the crowd 
becomes more intense; indeed, to be “ distinguished ” is with many 
the highest praise that can be bestowed upon man orwoman. Above 
all, that peculiar form of distinction which consists in being widely 
known to persons unknown would appear to be the motive principle 
in most men’s career, who are not urged to action by the need of 
satisfying the material wants. Give a man bread, and he will pursue 
fame, or at least what is called reputation. 

Answering this need, there have sprung up during the last half 
century a number of publications intended to supply a non-official 
list of those who have obtained this highest good. Those who have, 
for a moment, obtained, or have for a length of time retained, the 
world’s attention, get enshrined in those dictionaries of contemporary 
biography, and everybody who is somebody finds his way into those 
libri @oro. These books answer not alone to the need of the fame- 
hunters, but also to the lion-hunter, and to that even larger class of 
persons who are interested in matters “ mainly about people.” That 
the menagerie thus collected together contains, many lioncels——not to 
speak of the lesser carnivora—goes without saying ; but there can be 
no doubt of the genuineness of the reputation which gives rise to 
most of the entries in these publications, however doubtful one may 
be as to its amount and justification. 

It has occurred to me that it would be of interest to subject one of 
these collections to a rough analysis, which would give one some idea 
of the kind of career which confers distinction on Englishmen—or, 
in some few cases, Englishwomen—in the present day, with perhaps 
some indications of the causes which have led to such comparative 
eminence. I have selected for this purpose the latest issue of the 
well-known publication, Who’s Who, which, if it includes many names 
which can only be known to a rather limited circle, on the other 
hand omits very few that are at all widely known. Taking this as 
our guide, we can, I think, arrive at some tolerably definite results as 
to the comparative numbers and qualities of eminent Englishmen. 

And first as to the numbers of those considered worthy to be in its 
pages, and their significance. From a rough estimate, the issue for 
1899 would appear to contain a bead-roll of just over eight thousand. 
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Roughly speaking, there are about fifty millions of English people in 
the British Empire, and of those one-fourth, or about twelve millions, 
would be adult males, and therefore in the running for the laurel 
crown. From this it would appear that one Englishman out of every 
fifteen hundred scattered through the British Empire obtains suffi- 
cient distinction from his fellows to merit his being included in Who’s 
Who. Another publication of a somewhat similar kind, Men (and 
Women) of the Time—the brackets are mine, and not in the original 
titlh—appears to hold the doors of the House of Fame more closely 
together, and to submit the applicants for entry to a narrower scrutiny. 
The latest issue of this, which appeared quite recently, only contains 
3,937, indicating a test of just double stringency, as compared with 
Who’s Who. Only one out of three thousand Englishmen appears to 
get into Men of the Time, or three hundred and thirty-three per million, 
against the six hundred and sixty-six per million of Who’s Who. We 
may even go astage further, and compare these calculations with those 
of Mr. Sidney Lee, as to the numbers governing the probabilities of 
entry into the final Walhalla—the Dictionary of National Biography. 
At first sight, Mr. Lee’s results, given in the Cornhill Magazine for 1896, 
seem to lead to the curious anomaly that it is easier to get into the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography than into Men of the Time; for thirty 
thousand persons haveacquired sufficient distinction to be inserted in the 
magnificent undertaking represented by Mr. Lee, i.e., one out of every 
five thousand who has reached the age of twenty-four, from the year 
1000 to the end of the present century. With regard to the present cen- 
tury, after including the colonies and their population, Mr. Lee has 
granted the qualifying amount of immortality to no lessthan one in four 
thousand. It is clear that his figures are based on a different statistical 
principle, and itmight be difficult to make acomparison, but that luckily 
he has given means for checking them, and enabling us to compare 
them with our own. For the county of London, which we may take 
with him to include some six million persons, he estimates that there 
are some six hundred qualifying for admission into the Dictionary. Of 
the London population only one million and a half would be adult 
males, so that the Dictionary test works out at one in two thousand 
five hundred, or four hundred per million. We appear to get, therefore, 
the somewhat unexpected result that it is more difficult to get into Wen 
of the Time while you live, than intothe Dictionary of Nutional Biography 
when you die. It is true that Mr. Lee is hospitable enough to enter- 
tain criminals in his pages, if they are distinguished by the ingenuity 
or the extent of their crimes, but their numbers would scarcely be 
sufficient to make up the difference, and we must accordingly come to 
the conclusion that many persons of national importance fail to pass 
the portals of Men of the Tin. But the probable explanation of the 
difference is, that Mr. Lee’s calculation is based on the London dis- 
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trict, which naturally produces a larger crop of talent and genius 
than the Empire in general. 

But there is still a further correction to make before we can put 
some numerical interpretation on the quality of being distinguished. 
Nearly thirty years ago, Dr. Galton, in his Hereditary Genius, pointed 
out how rarely a man got into the dictionaries of contemporary 
biography before the age of fifty, and his statement is true, even to the 
present day: the mean age of the persons mentioned in Who’s Who 
is no less than fifty-five, even though several names are included of 
persons who have had greatness thrust upon them in the first decade of 
their life. “Itis better to be born lucky than rich,” says the proverb ; 
“but,” adds a distinguished humorist, “if you can’t be either, the next 
best thing is to be born a British peer;” and this seems at any rate 
justified by the large amount of attention paid to the hereditary House 
and the baronetcy by Who’s Who, no less than eleven per cent. of its 
entries being devoted to merely titular distinctions. If these had been 
omitted, the mean age of distinction would probably rise even higher 
than fifty-five, and, at any rate, Dr. Galton’s threshold limit of fifty 
for entry into the biographical dictionaries is thoroughly well justified. 
Now there are only about four million Englishmen over fifty in the 
British Empire, and the proportion of those that reach eminence in 
the various collections I have mentioned would, consequently, be two 
thousand six hundred and sixty-four per million for Who’s Who, six- 
teen hundred for the Dictionary of National Biography, and one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-two for Men of the Time. This 
latter publication seems to have lowered its standard in the last 
thirty years, as Dr. Galton, in 1869, reckoned that four hundred and 
twenty-five of every million Englishmen over fifty attained sufficient 
reputation to earn a place in that receptacle. It must, besides, be 
remembered that we have taken the colonies into our calculation, and 
as the colonial contingent is naturally small, this would tend to in- 
«rease the seeming increase of distinction in Men of the Time. 

It may be worth while lingering for a moment on the comparative 
contingents supplied by the different parts of the Empire, as far as 
this can be ascertained from the birthplace of the various “ celebrities” 
in Who's Who. This is only given in less than half the cases, 
but assuming that the unspecified remainder are distributed in the 
same proportion as those cases where the birthplace is mentioned, 
we get the following table for the distribution per thousand of persons 


distinguished in Who’s Who, which, by reducing the figures to 


the same standard, we can compare with the same result obtained 
(after reducing to the same standard) from a selected list of English 
eelebrities made by Dr. Conan Doyle, and discussed by him in an 
article on “ The Geographical Distribution of British Intellect ”’ in 
the Nineteenth Century for August, 1888 -— 
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Permillage 


Place of Birth. Who's Who. Dr. Doyle, Population 
of Empire. 
England . ; 519 697 541 
Scotland . ‘ 176 140 83 
Ireland . . 106 111 116 
Wales : ; 21 15 22 
Colonies . : 89 ) 37 § 238 
Foreign. , 89 J - (— 


The chief discrepancy between the two series of permillages is that 
Dr. Doyle’s results are more favourable to England than those 
adduced from Who’s Who; but, as he himself remarks, he in- 
cluded under that rubric many whose parentage was Scotch or Irish, 
though their birthplace was in England. Another explanation of 
the contrast in the figures arrived at for Scotland in the two esti- 
mates may be that in Who’s Who so large a proportion consists of 
men who have distinguished themselves by administrative ability, 
and we should therefore expect to find that Scotchmen came to the 
fore in that direction. On either list they show nearly, or more 
than, double their proper proportion of celebrities. Ireland and 
Wales are normal in both lists, showing about their proper propor- 
tion ; whereas, as might have been expected, in neither of the esti- 
mates do the colonies show to much advantage. It takes time, and 
special circumstances, for a man’s repute to cross the wide waters ; 
in fact, the simplest way for a colonist to obtain fame is to come over 
and settle in England. I have not gone into the question of the 
local distribution of talent or genius, as Dr. Doyle’s paper was so 
, thorough on that aspect of the question. One result of his may, 
however, be referred to—no less than 22 per cent. of his celebrities 
were Londoners, who, after all, only form 12 per cent. of the 
English-speaking population of the world, outside the United 
States. 

Turning from the comparative numbers of distinguished men to 
the subjects in which they have managed to attract the world’s 
notice, we approach our subject more nearly, and are here again 
fortunate in being able to compare with the results of the doyen of 
statistical enquirers into this subject. In Dr. Galton’s Hereditary 
Genius he gave a comparative table of the subjects, for distinction in 
which men got into Men of the Time thirty years ago. The 
rubrics do not run altogether parallel, but they are sufficiently close 
to enable us to make a comparison. It should, perhaps, be remarked 
that I have reduced Dr. Galton’s results to permillages, and that 
Men of the Time in those days included a larger number of 
foreign celebrities, which would account for the abnormal number of 
sovereigns. 
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Galton. Who's Who. | Galton, Who's’ Who. 

Actors . ‘ . 21 5 Medicals ° . Sl 28 
Agriculture . - 2 — Military ° . 56 113 
Antiquaries . . 23 4 Miscellaneous a — 
Architects . . 6 4 Metaphysics . » J — 
Artists} . ‘i . 40 36 Musicians. + 38 22 } 
Athletes ° _— 6 Natural Science 22 — 
Authors. a . 316 120 Naval . : . 12 21 
Colonial Legislators — 18 Official . ° _— 59 
Commerce . . 12 dd Philanthropists . — 6 
Contractors . _— 3 Philologists . - 18 — 
Country Gentlemen — 29 Political and M.P.’s —. 51 
Diplomatic and Political Economy. 20 

Consular Service — 27 Railway ; = 6 
Divines . ; . 130 4 | Scientific . — o 42 
Educational . _— 51 Sculptors : - 10 -- 
Engineers. . 13 10 Sovereigns . - 21 — 
Engravers. . 8 — Statesmen . - 125 7 
Finance. ji _— 21 | Titular . js ._— 114 
Lawyers ‘ . 44 71 | Travellers . ~ & 8 


Some of the discrepancies of the two lists are undoubtedly due to 
different methods of classification. Thus, there is little doubt that 
Dr. Galton included under his lofty-sounding rubric “ Statesmen,” 
who numbered no less than 12-5 per cent., the classes I have in- 
cluded under Diplomatic and Consular Service, Official, Political and 
M.P.’s, and Statesmen, who together make up 13:4 per cent.—a 
sufficiently close approximation to the earlier result. Little change 
has evidently taken place in the comparative importance of politics 
as a means of figuring prominently in the world’s thought. To be 
of the governing classes is still the shortest cut to fame, however 
temporary and evanescent the glory may be. The disappearance 
of Philologists and Political Economists from my list is not to be 
attributed to any cessation of those studies among the English-speaking 
world, though, undoubtedly, neither holds so prominent a position as 
in the flourishing days of Professor Max Miiller, and during the life- 
time of Mill. The names of philologists and economists that get into 
dictionaries now owe their distinction rather to their professorial 
position, and were therefore included by me under my new rubric, 
Educational. So, too, I found it unnecessary to distinguish between 
Natural Scientific and general Scientific celebrities, so that the former 
does not exist in my analysis of Who’s Who. Two other omissions in 
the latter list are not of much importance numerically, bnt are of 
considerable significance. T'wo persons per thousand were distinguished 
both in agriculture and in metaphysics, according to Dr. Galton, in 
1868. I did not find it necessary to keep a place open for these 
classes of celebrities, as represented by Who’s Who, though it is just 
possible that some of the names I have included under Country 
Gentlemen may have been of the same type as those distinguished, 
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according to Dr. Galton, for Agriculture. But, undoubtedly, both 
agriculture and philosophy have lost their importance in the practical 
and in the theoretical life of the nation. It is, indeed, remarkable to 
contrast the “ sixties’ and the “nineties,” as regards the interest taken 
in metaphysical enquiry in the former decade as compared with the 
latter. The dissolution of the Metaphysical Club may have had 
something to do with the matter, but the dissolution itself is signifi- 
cant. 

Still more interesting, however, is the list of omissions in Dr. 
Galton’s list as compared with mine, as showing the new paths of 
glory that have opened up during the last thirty years. The first of 
these is Athletics, and I was only surprised to find what a compara- 
tively small permillage the athlete took up in the contemporary roll 
of fame. Yet, after all, intense as is the interest in the subject, 
widely-extended distinction in it is even more difficult to be obtained 
than almost any line of man’s activity. The reason is obvious: a 
man can be at his best in athletics but a few years, and just when he 
has reached the pinnacle his powers are on the decline, and some new 
hero eclipses him. After all, the names of athletic celebrities that 
would be known to all could almost be counted on the fingers, or at 
most we should have to resort to the toes, if we adopt the primitive 
method of calculation. 

The next omission in Dr. Galton’s list has also its significance. 
The Colonial Legislator was a perfectly unknown quantity in 1868, 
but since that time Beaconsfield and Seeley, the Imperial League and 
the “ Colinderies,” have made all the difference; and names like 
Laurier, Schreiner, Reid, and Reeve, are at least better known than 
the majority of M.P.s. ‘Contractors ”’ is the next item absent in the 
earlier list, even though not very conspicuous in the new one. It may 
be taken with two other fresh entries—Finance and Railway—which 
equally fail to find admission into the rolls of fame thirty years ago, 
but are certainly as conspicuous in the public mind as Artists or 
Divines. Possibly, however, these items were included by Dr. Galton 
among his twelve merchants; but, even thus, it is significant that the 
thirty intervening years have brought about a differentiation in this 
somewhat vague term, and if we do so include them, it is remarkable 
that Commerce should have claimed only twelve per thousand of 
the century. 

This leads me to consider the even more interesting topic of the 
difference in modes of distinction, as indicated by the contrast of the 
figures for the common rubrics of the two lists. Perhaps the greatest 
surprise is afforded by the first entry—<Actors. At first thoughts, 
nobody would have conjectured that the parallax of actors to the 
world’s eye had shrunk during the last thirty years to one quarter of 
its former measurement. Yet the very popularity of a profession— 
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its regularisation as a means of livelihood—often implies lessened 
public interest in any individual member. Bohemia is so respectable 
nowadays. 

The next contrast that attracts our attention is the decline of the 
number of Antiquaries and Archologists in the quarter-century 
intervening between the two lists. Undonbtedly the decline in the 
Darwinian controversy, which concentrated interest so much on origins, 
has something to do with this: it is characteristic of the change that 
we are nowadays more interested in survivals. The difference in the 
number of Authors in the two lists is indeed striking. They form 
nearly one-third of the former list, and only one-eighth of the latter. 
This may be due, to some extent, to a difference in the classification, 
Dr. Galton probably including a larger number of miscellaneous 
celebrities under this title than I have done ; for everybody nowadays. 
is an author more or less, but there can be no doubt that distinction 
in book-writing is more difficult to obtain at the present time, because 
of the larger number who pursue the profession—if it is a profession 
—and the same explanation of the drop in the permillage can be 
offered as in the case of actors. But it is also probable, I think, that 
the national ability is more devoted to the practical life than it was 
in the sixties. Young men of promise adopt the professional and: 
public careers, rather than that of authorship or journalism. But 
among the professions thus selected, there can be no doubt of the 
decline in popularity of the Clerical, indicated by the drop in the 
figures of our lists from 130 to 74. Clergy do not loom so large in 
the nation’s eye as they did thirty years ago, and it is difficult to say 
whether the decline in quality and quantity recently complained of is 
either the effect or the cause. Law, on the other hand, appears to be 
doubly as attractive as it was thirty years ago, notwithstanding the 
pressure of competition within the profession. Doctors appear to 
stand stationary in attractiveness to the world and to themselves. As 
might have been expected, the Services have become more popular, . 
owing to the rising tide of Imperialism and Militarism ; both on land 
and sea there are double the number of “celebrities.” The reproach 
that England is not a musical nation is slowly being wiped out, if 
one can judge by the double quota of Musicians in the later list. On 
the other hand, Artists have somewhat declined in number, and, 
as the later list includes Sculptors and Engravers in that 
rubric, the falling off is marked: engraving, indeed, as a profession, 
and as a means of obtaining fame, has entirely died out; the engraver 
nowadays is a process-maker. Curiously enough, Engineers do not 
seem to have increased in popularity during the interval, the truth 
being that there are more of them, but they get less credit, owing to 
the growth of the class of Contractors and Financiers, who utilise 
their services but get the Audos of their exploits. Of the decline of 
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public interest in Science as a whole there can be little doubt. 
Scientific men must have increased more than four-fold in the interval, 
yet their proportional parallax has declined from 73 to 42. Specialisa- 
tion, doubtless, advances science and secures a man’s position, but it 
rarely brings him prominently before the public. The popular 
exponent of science has also disappeared ; we have nobody nowadays 
exactly corresponding to Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and Clifford. 
The rapid decline in the number of Travellers who are run after by 
the public, is a simple illustration of the fact that the whole world has 
now been practically discovered. 

Turning now to the contrast between the two lists to a more par- 
ticular consideration of the later one, in order to ascertain the light it 
throws upon the best way of obtaining fame, we see at once that the 
easiest method is to be born to it. ‘ Have a title, and you get to be 
known,” seems to be the moral of Mr. Sladen’s list. Next to that, 
write a book, or many books, and in the end someone will read them, 
and your name will become known. Next to Authors, the largest 
item of the later list is that devoted to Military; and it must be 
remembered that the list was drawn up before recent events concen- 
trated the whole nation’s anxiety upon its fighting army. The world 
changes little: the shortest path to glory has always been that of the 
knight. Public service generally is best rewarded by public notice : 
the Administrative and Legislative officials of the Empire carry away 
one-seventh of the meeds of fame. Authorship, and art generally, is 
gradually declining in its attractiveness, and Science is becoming, 
more and more, Brodwissenschaft—a means of gaining rather a live- 
lihood than fame. Divinity has got to be its own reward, and is 
becoming associated, in the public eye, rather with Philanthropy (by 
the way, a new rubric in my list, as compared with Dr. Galton’s) than 
with Theology. Altogether, the impression left by the list is that the 
world’s attention is being drawn rather to the practical than to the 
higher life ; commerce and administration are proving more attractive 
than art, science, or religion ; the man of affairs is ousting the man 
of ideas. 

Turning now to the causes rather than the means by which popular 
fame is obtained, it is by no means unimportant what name you are 
born with. Nothing is more striking, in looking through the list, 
than the frequent occurrence of similar names. Of course this is, to 
a certain extent, due to the comparative frequency of various sur- 
names in the general population. One is not surprised, for example, 
to find that Smith, with its variants Smyth and Smythe, numbers no 
less than sixty-nine; but the very second name on the list of fre- 
quency, that of Wilson, with thirty-seven names, shows that there is 
some other influence at work in producing the relative frequency of 
surnames. It is a way they have in the Army, and in the Navy, and 
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in the Civil Service, for families to keep up their connection for 
generation after generation with the various branches, It would be 
a mistake to think that competitive examination had altogether 
eliminated the influence of the “ governing families” in procuring 
distinction for their members, so far as this can be gained in the 
administrative services of the State. Next to this, the clannishness 
and ability of the Scot produces an unusual frequency of Scotch 
names in the following list of the most frequent surnames which occur 
twenty times and over in Who’s Who for 1899. I have put the 
doublets in brackets after the more usual form of name :— 


Smith (Smyth, Smythe] . . 69 | Johnson [Johnston, Johnstone] 235 
Wilson. . > ; . 37 Campbell. ‘ - ° . 24 
Brown [Browne] ° . 36 | Scott ° . ° ° . 24 
Thompson [Thomson] ‘ . 33 | Watson . , . : . 23 
Stewart [Stuart] ; . . 82 | Jones : ‘ ; . . 24 
Hamilton ‘ , : . 29 | Moore [Moor] . ‘ F - 
Murray . , , : . 29 | Robinson . F ‘ , . 22 
Williams . . ; ‘ . 29 | Eliott [Elliott, Eliot] , . 20 
Clarke [Clark] . : , - 26 | Roberts . ; ‘ ‘ . 20 
Reid [Reade, Read] . ‘ - 26 White ‘ a « 20 


Russell . . : . 2 


Altogether, these twenty-one names contain as many as 536— 
about 5 per cent. of the whole; while sixty-six other names include 
749—nearly another 8 per cent. The Celtic fringe is represented 
among the latter by Davies, Fitzgerald, Gordon, Mackenzie, Douglas, 
Fraser, Griffiths, Evans, Lloyd, Morgan, O’Brien, Owen, Ross, 
Cameron, and Nicholson. 

Judging by this list, it would appear that England was dominated 
by Scotland, and this is, to a certain extent, confirmed by the former 
list we gave of the comparative distribution of celebrities among the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom and Colonies. But here we are 
concerned rather with the comparative frequency of surnames, and 
this is rather determined by the relative paucity of names among 
which the celebrities have to be distributed in the different kingdoms. 

In considering the best training for distinction, it is naturally 
of interest to ascertain how far the cachet of the public schools and 
the universities helps a man forward in the pursuit of fame. ‘ Public 
schools ” is a term of somewhat vague connotation, but accepting all 
those whose names are mentioned in the special list of public schools 
given in Who's Who, as coming within this category, it would appeal 
that three hundred and one out of over every thousand persons men- 
tioned in that publication were educated at the publicschoolsof England 
—but little under one-third. It would appear that the majority of 
these also attend one of the two chief universities, since one hundred 
and thirty-six per thousand are credited to Oxford, and one hundred 
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and twenty-seven to Cambridge. It is clear that a university educa- 
tion is of immense use in pushing a man forward, since over a quarter 
of those attaining distinction have attended the universities, though pro- 
bably not one-tenth of even the upper classes have passed through them. 
Attendance at a public school is not by any means so efficacious, since 
a much larger proportion—probably one-half, attend these schools, 
yet less than one-third of those attaining distinction have passed 
through these training grounds of the administrative classes. The 
moral of that is that a man makes his friends ana obtains his patrons. 
at the universities, rather than at the public schools. 

More important than either, in all probability, are the friendships 
made by common interest in some form of recreation. The chief 
thing that lends human interest to the autobiographies contained 
in Who's Who, is the multifariousness “of the recreations which 
are mentioned in 42 per cent. of the cases. These vary from 
euchre to statistics, from racquets to précis-writing, from shorthand 
to carpentry. Only one person in each hundred has the daring to 
own to no recreation. Assuming that those whose recreations are 
unspecified take to out- or in-door amusements in the same proportion 
as those who have given information on this point, a large majority, 
no less than 70 per cent., have a preference for some form of athletics, 
only 8 per cent. find their recreation at home; while 22 per cent. are 
versatile enough to adopt both forms. 

One conclusion comes out of the whole inquiry—that very few men 
who are distinguished in any branch of thought or action fail to 
receive their due meed of praise nowadays. Reputation at the end of 
the nineteenth century is a plant of tolerably speedy growth. 
Whether, on the whole, this tends to spur the men of repute to 
higher achievements may fairly be doubted. It used to bea favourite 
diversion of newspapers in the early “ eighties” to set their readers 
guessing the ten greatest living Englishmen. In those days we had 
still with us Tennyson and Browning, Newman and Carlyle, Glad- 
stone and Beaconsfield, Darwin and George Eliot, Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti. It would be impossible to match that team among the 
“upper eight thousand ” of Who’s Who. Possibly because it is slack 
tide in English development, but still more probably because English 
intellect is devoted nowadays rather to action than to thought. 

JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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«“ FECONDITE” versus THE “KREUTZNER SONATA.” 
OR, ZOLA VERSUS TOLSTOI. 


M. Zora’s new book, Fécondité, offers us a liberal display of the 
qualities and defects of the author’s strange temperament. Morbid 
uncleanliness and exuberant optimism are revealed in an extraordinary 
union. He turns from hymning nature and natural law with a 
splendid fervour and a touching sincerity to revel in odious details, 
in every kind of physical horror, in a nightmare conception of 
city life and city evils. M. Zola understands fiction as the art of 
developing a single idea through an intolerable intricacy of move- 
ment and characters, one apparently as unessential as the other, but 
all tending with the writer’s inexorable deliberation to the triumph 
of the theory of the hour. Tis novels are sermons of an interminable 
prolixity, in which humanity is treated with a grotesque unfairness 
and made to comport itself with all the extravagance, the excess, and 
lack of intelligence and soul the author needs as fitting arguments 
in pointing his crude and uncomplex morals. 

In writing of M. Zola’s last book it is hardly necessary to say 
anything of the style, for the reason that that which does not exist 
cannot command attention. Féccndité resembles its predecessors by a 
perfect absence of style, and startles, like all the rest of M. Zola’s 
powerful and unpleasing novels, by its immensity of plan, wealth of 
incongruities, recklessness of imagination, and nauseous abundance 
of obscenities quite alien to the purpose of the novel, uncurbed 
eloquence, a display of superficial pedantry, length of phrase, bold- 
ness of spirit, and an ever-surprising poverty of soul. But where it 
differs from the rest is in the unexpected revelation of a freshness and 
an animal simplicity, a sunshine and gaiety we welcome as something 
new in M. Zola’s works. Was it in his exile in England that this terrible 
naturalist fell in love with simple family life, and began to under- 
stand how clean and healthy and enjoyable a thing existence may be 
if you only let in a little pure air upon it, and brighten it with the 
laughter of children and the charm and gaiety of untainted youth ? 
Like all M. Zola’s convictions, this new conviction of his, that salva- 
tion lies in large families, has taken hold of him with deadly serious- 
ness. He is not a man of half-faiths, of dim ideals, of vague con- 
clusions. What he believes, he believes with the earnestness of an 
apostle, and when he strives to impart his faith to us, he does so with 
all the passion of a dogmatist. Here is his latest confession of faith, 
which forms the thesis of this long, long book :— 
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‘* The most life possible for the greatest possible happiness. Such is the act of 
faith in life, the act of hope in its good and just work. Victorious fecundity 
remained the unquestioned force, the sovereign power which alone wrought the 
future. It was the great revolutionary, the incessant worker of progress, the 
mother of all civilisations, recreating ceaselessly the army of her innumerable 
strugglers, casting along the course of centuries millions of poor, of hungry, of 
insurgent, towards the conquest of truth and justice. There has aot been made 
in history a single step in advance without the forward impetus of humanity 
coming from its number. To-morrow, as yesterday, will be conquered by the 
pullulation of the crowds in the quest of happiness. And it will mean the 
benefits expected of our age—economical equality at length obtained as political 
equality has been obtained, the just distribution of wealth rendered henceforward 
easy ; compulsory labour re-established in its glorious necessity. It is not true 
that it has been imposed upon man in punishment of his sins ; it is, on the con- 
trary, an honour, a nobility, the most precious of goods, the joy, the health, the 
strength, the very soul of the world, which is ever in labour, in creation of the 
future. Childbirth is travail. Our life lived normally, without imbecile perver- 
sion, is travail, the very rhythm of the great daily labour which carries the world 
onward to the eternity of its destiny. And poverty, that abominable social crime, 
will disappear in the glorification of work, in the distribution amongst all of the 
universal task, each one having accepted his legitimate share of duties and rights. 
And let the children swarm, they will prove but instruments of wealth, the 
increase of human capital, of free and happy existence, without turning the 
children of one half into flesh for labour, for butchery and prostitution for the 
egoism of the children of the uvther. And it will be life still that shall conquer, 
the renascence of life honoured, adored; of the religion of life, crushed beneath 
the long, the execrable nightmare of catholicism, of which twice already—in the 
fifteenth and in the eighteenth century—nations have striven violently to free 
themselves, and which they will stamp out at last in the future, when the fruitful 
earth, the fruitful woman, shall become once more the worship, the all-powerful 
and all-sovereign beauty.’’ 


There is scarce a chapter in the book that has not some such pages 
addressed in passionate emphasis to humanity at large. 


** Res'st,” he says again, “subdue. In order to resist and subdue, increase and 
multiply. In the immortality of your stock, forget or accept the transcience of 
your sou!s. Worship life; give life; life in all its forms. Be the parents of 
numerous children ; make also two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
Enlarge your hearts; enlarge your families ; enlarge the sphere of your acticn. 
Have children, but not as the poor man who lets his offspring wither and blight 
in the gutter. Have children, and work to breed them fortunately in that large, 
free, adventurous, strong-willed and strong-fibred liberty, which already, distinct 


. 


01 the horizon, is the ideal of to-morrow.’ 


Some years ago another writer, a man of genius he, Leo Tolstoi, 
wrote an extraordinary book, as much and as passionately in the 
form of a gospel as this one. It was as brief as Jécondité is long, 
as lugubrious as Fécondité is sunny in its best and brightest parts, as 
intense in its conviction, written like Fécondité with a purpose. But 
while Zola carries us forward with perfervid eloquence upon the 
mighty and impetuous stream of life, Tolstoi, in the Mvreutzner 
Sonata, retreats backward into medieval asceticism, and condemns alk 
sensual relations with the bitterness and scorn of an anchorite. On 
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the one hand we have M. Zola preaching the not unfamiliar doctrine 
that physical love, on the sole condition that it results in multipli- 
cation of the species, is the highest ideal we can or ought to attain. 
He proclaims it to be the purport for which man himself was created, 
and for him the prosperity and happiness of mankind will increase 
with an increased affinity between mankind and the beasts. The 
beasts have no higher aspiration than that of producing and feeding 
their young, and so he argues that this should content normal and 
healthy man. Turn, now, to the doctrine of Count Tolstoi as preached 
with a no less unpleasant insistence in the Kreutsner Sonata. This 
is how he speaks of love, which the poets and romancers of all ages 
have ever taught us to reverence and desire. 


“What is peculiarly revolting about all this (the bickerings and hostilities of 
early married life) is that, whereas, in theory, love is described as an ideal state, 
a sublime sentiment, in practice it is a thing which cannot be mentioned or called 
to mind without a feeling of disgust. It was not without cause that nature made 
itso. But if it be revolting, let it be proclaimed so without any disguise. 
Instead of that, however, people go about preaching and teaching that it is some- 
thing splendid and sublime.” 


Again, in speaking of woman’s sexual servitude to man, he 
exclaims bitterly :— 


‘*In the face of this they prate about freedom, about woman’s rights. Why, 
the cannibals might just as well boast that they were solicitous for the rights and 
liberty of the prisoners of war whom they feed and fatten for food.” 


Like M. Zola, Tolstoi, in his haughty fashion, feels some concern 
for man’s offspring, though he would restrain its birth. 


‘* Brute beasts,” he remarks, “seem to be instinctively aware that their progeny 
serves to perpetuate the race, and they observe a certain law in this connection. 
Man alone does not know this, and does not want to know it. He wrecks and 
ruins one-half of the human race ; he transforms all women, who should be active 
coadjutors, aiding humanity to move onwards towards truth and happiness, into 
enemies of progress and development.”’ 


Both prophets have the same goal in view: happiness and progress. 
And both choose paths diametrically opposed one to the other. 
M. Zola would have every woman married at seventeen, and the 
mother of no less than twelve or fourteen children. That is his 
panacea for every ill upon earth. Incessant maternity for woman ; 
unceasing labour for man. Behold a society remodelled, improved, 
made virtuous, happy and prosperous. This is what Count Tolstoi 
thinks of marriage and maternity under the existing laws of civi- 
lisation :— 


“Woman’s serfdom consists in the circumstance that she is looked upon and 
sought after as an instrument of pleasure, and that this view is considered the 
right one. And then woman is solemnly enfranchised, is invested with extensive 
rights, equal to those exercised by men, but people continue to regard her as an 
instrument of pleasure, continue to educate her accordingly, instilling those views 
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into her mind, and, later on, by means of public opinion. And so she remains 
what she was—a degraded, demoralised serf,as man remains what he was—a 
demoralised slave-owner. We enfranchise woman in high schools and hospital 
wards, and yet continue to look upon her as before. Train her as she is trained 
in Russia, to regard herself in that light, and she will remain for ever a being of a 
lower order. Gymnasiums and high schools are powerless to change this ; it can 
only be altered by a change in men’s views of women, and women’s views of 
themselves. It can only be supplanted by a better state of things when woman 
considers that the highest condition to which she, as woman, can attain is that of 
maidenhood—a state which she now regards as one of shame and disgrace. Until 
this change of idea takes place, the ideal of every girl, whatever her education 
may be, will necessarily remain what it now is—to attract as many men as pos- 
sible, in order to secure for herself the possibility of choosing ; and the circum- 
stance that one girl knows more mathematics, or another can play the harp, does 
not change one iota. A woman is happy, and attains all that she desires, when 
she captivates a man ; hence the great object of her life is to master the art of 
captivating men. So it has ever been, and so it will be. In the life of a young 
gitl in our sphere, this tendency is clearly observable, and she carries it with her 
into the married state. To the maiden it is indispensable, in order that she may 
have an extensive choice; to the married woman, that she may strengthen her 
ascendancy over her husband.’’ 


The one delightful feature of Fécondité is the irresistible joy 
M. Zola takes in children. The reader feels to the full the exquisite 
pleasure he imparts through his descriptions of the intimate details of 
Marianne’s nursery. Ile lingers so joyously over the children’s cots, 
notes the flush, the fever, the soft placidity and quaint attitudes of 
infantine slumber, contemplates with such naive rapture the repasts 
of babies, whether at the breast or at table, takes such active part in 
their romps out-of-doors, that it seems to us incredible that his 
imagination should leap from those dewy altitudes into the grimy 
horrors of obscenity. Could anything be more pure and charming 
than such a little picture of family life as this? Marianne is in bed, 
and a knocking against the wall is heard. 


“* Ah, the scamps,’ cried Mathieu, gaily. ‘They’re awake. Well, well, it’s 
Sunday, so let them come.’ 

“In the next room for the past minute there was quite a noise of an aviary 
humming. You could hear a chatter, a shrill twitter, broken by cascades of 
laughter. Then there were dull thuds, no doubt pillows and bolsters flying, 
while two little fists continued to drum against the wall. 

“ «Yes, yes,’ said the mother, smiling and uneasy ; ‘tell them to come in, 
they'll break everything.’ 

“ The father in turn rapped loudly. This, on the other side of the wall, was the 
signal for an explosion of victory, shrieks of triumphant joy. And the father had 
barely time to open the door when in the passage was heard a patter and a rush. 
There was all the flock, and it was a magnificent invasion. The four were in 
their long nightdresses, which fell to their little naked feet, and they trotted and 
they laughed. Their soft brown hair flying, their virages so rosy, their eyes 
shining with such a candid joy that they shed light around. Ambroise, though 
he was the second-born, hardly five, walked first, being the most enterprising, 
the boldest. Behind came the twins, Blaise and Denis, proud of their seven 
years, more thoughtful, above all the second, who was teaching the others to read, 
whereas the first, always timid, somewhat of a coward, remained the dreamer of 
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the band. And each held a hand of Malemoiselle Rose, as lovely as a little 
angel, dragging her now to the right, now to the left, in the midst of shouts of 
laughter, but whose two years and two months held their own gallantly, and 
stood afoot. 

‘** Ah, you know, mamma,’ cried Ambroise, ‘I’m not warm, not a bit. Makea 
wee place for me.’ 

‘With a bound he sprang upon the bed and dived under the quilt, shivering 
up against his mother, so that only the little laughing heal, with its fine curly 
hair, could be seen. At this sight the twins uttered a loud war-cry and, springing 
up in turn, invaded the besieged town. 

“Make room for me; make a wee little place, mamma! There at your back, 
mamma, near your shoulder.’ 

“Only Rose remained on the floor, beside herself, furious. In vain did she 
attempt the assault; she inevitably fell down. ‘And me, mamma ; and me,’ 
she cried. 

“The father had to help her as she crawled up and balanced herself with her 
two fists, and the mother caught her in her arms, and it was she who had the best 
place. At first the father trembled, fearing this band of invading conquerors 
would hurt their poor mamma. But she reassured him, laughing loudly with 
them. No, no; they would not hurt her; they only brought her happy caresses. 
And he stood marvelling, so amusing, of such a gay and adorable beauty was 
the picture. Ah, the beautiful and goodly Mother Gigogne, as she laughingly 
called herself at times, with Rose on her breast, Ambroise half hidden against her 
side, Blaise and Denis behind her shoulders! It was quite a brood, little pink 
beaks lifted on all sides, soft ruffled hair like feathers, while she herself, with the 
whiteness and freshness of milk, triumphed gloriously in her fecundity, vibrant 
with the life she was ready to bestow again.” 


Such a picture as that, written with such genuine enthusiasm and 
conviction, is enough to make the gruffest old bachelor in love with 
marriage. It is all laughter and sunshine ; little pink faces and fluffy 
soft hair'and pattering feet, and shrill cries of joy about an enchanted 
mother, with, for spectator, an enraptured father, in the early morning 
light. There is nothing common or sordid about the intimate scene, 
still less is it overdrawn or idealised. It is as pure and as lovely as 
dew, as fragrant as honeysuckle, as sweet-toned as the lilt of water or 
the song of birds. It is just an exquisite idyll, in which mere life 
and motherhood are revealed to us with freshness and charm. Turn 
now to Tolstoi upon the same subject. Joy in children is a joy he 
does not understand. 


“Consider what lying goes on concerning children,” he writes in the Kreutzner 
Sonata. “Children are a blessing from God—children are a joy. Now all this 
is a lie. Children are a torment, and nothing more. . . . Under the most 
favourable circumstances, that is, when in thriving health, children are a tor- 
ment ; but when they fall ill, life is positively not worth living, it is simply a 
hell on earth. . . . Word would suddenly be brought that Vasa was taken sick, 
that Mary had a bowel complaint, that a rash had broken out on Andy’s body or 
face, and from that moment began our martyrdom anew. To what part of the 
city should we rush off, which doctor should we send for, in what room should 
we isolate the sick child? And then began the endless series of injections, 
measurings of temperatures, mixtures, potions, and doctors. And before this 
came to an end, something else would crop up unexpectedly, and so on without 
end. As I said before, it was one continual escape from fancied and from real 
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dangers. And the same thing goes on still in the majority of families. In our 
family it was painfully palpable. My wife loved her children dearly, and was 
credulous ; 0 that the presence of children, far from contributing to better our 
life, only poisoned it. Moreover, the children were for us a new pretext for 
quarrelling. Tach of us specially favoured one child, which was our pet instru- 
ment in the quarrel . . . and, as they grew up, they gradually became our allies, 
whom we sought to enlist on our side by every means at our disposal.” 


This is a picture of fatherhood as bitter and sombre as Zola’s is 
radiant and fervent. The hesitating bachelor lured to consider 
favourably the thought of marriage by the latter’s sunny page, is here 
invited to hug his celibacy as a blessing. All that Zola admires in 
marriage with extravagant passion Tolstoi condemns, but while the 
latter degrades marriage with his ascetic contempt, Zola bestialises 
it with Pagan devotion. I do not use the word “ bestialise ” 
with the conventional implication: I mean that Zola reduces man and 
woman to the mere state of animal. He eliminates mind and soul ; 
heart with him is interpreted as health ; and virtue is the continuous 
production of the species. For this new book of his, untranslatable 
as it is, unclean and depressing in its exaggerated and ruthless expo- 
sure of an evil of the hour, is eminently, pugnaciously virtuous in Zola’s 
strictly material conception of virtue. The patriarch’s ideal of 
conduct in a desert he conceives it to be his duty to people, is the only 
ideal of conduct he preaches. All higher law escapes him. The 
state of maidenhood he regards as a scandal andacrime. His abhor- 
rence of sterility amounts to monomania, and Fécondité is in parts a 
hideous sermon on the vice of restricted families in seven hundred and 
fifty closely-printed pages. The subject has taken hold of him with 
the clutch of disease, and he spares us none of the horrors with which 
his imagination is beset. For there can be no doubt that Zola’s mind 
is irremediably tainted. It is not possible to regard as a creature of 
perfect mental health a writer with so pronounced a taste as his for 
all the unspeakable foulnesses of existence. How does he manage to 
get through with his unsavoury task? Surely there are times when 
he is forced to hold his nose and shut his eyes to shut out the abomin- 
able visions he conjures up for us? If all this is to do us good and to 
improve the world, then it must be admitted there never was a more 
disinterested philanthropist. It is like condemning oneself to live with 
the lepers in order to arrest the progress of leprosy. One risks one’s 
skin without any sensible diminution of leprosy. M. Zola has fallen 
the victim of his own exasperated indignation. He set out with a 
lamp to penetrate all the v:lest recesses of Paris in a diligent and futile 
search for the ignoble, and the result is that he has come to see the 
ignoble everywhere. Another fault to be reproached M. Zola besides 
his grossness is his intolerable vulgarity of form and view. It is 
already a prodigious feat for a Frenchman to have given us so many 
volumes without a single flash of wit, without half a page even of 
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bright or intelligent dialogue, a single paragraph of graceful or 
pointed prose, a single figure delicately drawn. Until he wrote Le 
Feéte de Coqueville, we did not as much as suspect he could laugh. 

The same vices mark every book of his with fatiguing iteration ; his 
plan is always marred by an incorrigible defect of execution. Of a superb 
sincerity and a passionate earnestness, he can never convince us of the 
reality of his characters and scenes. Where Tolstoi excels with the 
supremacy of genius, Zola stumbles with the grandiloquence of the 
unconscious charlatan. Place Mathieu and Marianne beside Kitty 
and Levine in Anna Karenina, and how living are the latter to us, while 
Zola’s colossal figures have the same resemblances to life that the 
masterpieces of the London pavements have to the portraits of the 
National Gallery. As a novelist M. Zola may be compared with a 
painter who cannot draw, or a musician with a defective ear. And 
his lack of style is the more evident by reason of his lack of taste and 
wit; his appalling indifference to the reader’s patience, and to the most 
rudimentary laws of literary expression. And yet, in spite of all 
this, there can be no doubt that Zola is capable of building up a 
scene with surprising verve and vigour. The scaffolding is always a 
little obvious, but the general effect, massed in memory, is effective, 
may even at times be said to reach grandeur, and he not infrequently 
attains a grave and lofty eloquence. If only his characters were less 
mechanical and more diverse! Physical action and cheap science are 
the sole things they seem to understand, and their scientific notions, 
of the crudest kind, are so clearly the undigested contents of popular 
treatises. Their actions, their impulses, their speech, are what might 
be expected of a humanity manufactured in a laboratory, warranted 
all to go wrong at stated periods, to exhibit the same vices and develop 
the same perversities, Their creator conceived them all with distinct 
views, and never for one moment may they depart from the line of 
conduct he has traced out for them before they were born. They 
must daily and hourly be just as mechanically vicious and base as he 
means them to be, without any chance of complexity or yearning for 
a better state of things. They must all talk indecently, because in- 
decent conversation is apparently the method best suited to the special 
state of mind M. Zola desires to familiarise us with for our good ; 
and hence the aristocrat, the wealthy bourgeois, the famous doctor, 
the enlightened lawyer, the banker, the clerk, the tradesman, and 
valet, all talk the same language of undisguised naturalism. The 
cook and the baroness express themselves with a like brutality, and 
the preoccupations of all are of the most bestial and abominable 
kind. Not one of his characters is modified by his condition. The 
baroness might just as well be the cook ; there would be nothing to 
alter in her in removing her from her rank; as a cook she could 
not well be more vulgar or more obscene. And if you turned M. 
Zola’s fashionable and brilliant novelist into a clerk, you could not 
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possibly make him a greater imbecile. There is more variety and 
individuality to be found among the beasts of the fields than among 
the characters, male and female, of Emile Zola. 

As an evidence of industry, /écondité is an alarming achievement. 
One hesitates to attack so voluminous a novel, and if we did not owe 
M. Zola an immense admiration in a far more important field than 
literature, many of us would gladly have shirked the task. The 
pages that tell the story of Mathieu and Marianne, it must be 
admitted, are as charming as possible. They have a bloom, a beauty, 
a fragrance we never expected to find in M. Zola’s work. The 
tale is a simple one: the cheerful conquest of fortune, and the 
continual birth of offspring; but after each excursion under the 
guidance of M. Zola into the purlieus of Paris, to squalid midwives’ 
dens and surgical homes, to bourgeois centres of inexplicable base- 
ness and unprovoked misconduct; from talk of the most astonishing 
grossness and loaded cynicism, we are glad to get back to Mathieu 
and Marianne in their peaceful country home, where a swarm of happy 
children are romping in the fields or shouting through the house. 
True, each time we go back weare sure to find Marianne enceintfe and 
to learn that Mathieu has added another acre to his land. Each 
chapter recording these monotonous facts begins with precisely the 
same words. Still, we are so grateful to the writer for his unaccus- 
tomed taste and tact in sparing us all obstetrical details in connection 
with those numerous confinements, that upon such conditions we 
allow Marianne to put as many children as she wishes into the 
world. She has four already when the book opens, and the reader 
assists in a discreet intimacy at the birth of ten, I think. But, as I 
have said, it is quite tolerable, and between whiles there is a great 
deal of play and laughter of children, and the pure country air blows 
in through the windows. Of course, it is all very sensual if quite 
moral happiness, for M. Zola understands none other. This is 
where his gospel differs so widely from Tolstoi’s, and where the 
weariness he creates begins. We cannot accept that man was only 
born for physical sensation. "We need to find something else in the 
earth we tread, in the woods and meadows, along the scented lanes 
of summer, under the flush of dawn, and in the radiance of the star-lit 
heavens, besides this besetment of sex which rides Zola’s imagina- 
tion. He cannot consider a flower without stopping to harangue 
us on fecundity. In the silence of night, when a delicate wind 
breathes, we are told that “Mathieu heard the great, prolonged, 
indistinct murmur come from the soft spring night, which was but 
the shudder of eternal fecundity.’ Every step along the road of life 
that Mathieu takes evokes some suggestion of fecundity to his one- 
ideaed mind. All land and sea, and star and moon and sun, convey 
solely ideas of sex to the terrible M. Zola. 

But once away from the prolific couple, the novel becomes impos- 
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sible and nauseous. It is incoherent and monomaniac. The distri- 
bution of compensation and chastisement is such as the most lurid 
melodrama has never indulged in. All the wicked parents of only 
children are pursued by an immitigable destiny. Such evils and 
horrors happen to them as never yet happened to the worst criminals 
of popular drama. They are made to talk with a shamelessness that 
would justify their expulsion from any decent country—this being 
apparently one of the charming results of prudent and semi-sterile 
marriages. Apes are described as obscene animals. Well, it is no 
exaggeration to say that, if the gift of speech were conferred on apes, 
they could hardly make a more ignoble use of it than these wealthy 
bourgeois of M. Zola. They have committed no actual crime, but 
their creator decides that they must be scourged and rendered hateful 
because they have not baptised a child every year. He has no 
indulgence for them, and scorns them more vindictively than Tolstoi, 
in the Kreutzner Sonata, scorns the average married couple. He 
will not allow them a redeeming virtue, nor grant them a generous 
or delicate trait. Men and women alike, without the shadow of 
temptation, or a feint of resistance, drift into the blackest infamy, 
into every kind of dishonour, and then, when he is satisfied that 
he has made them base enough, he sends them off to frightful 
midwives’ dens, and murders them with impunity. The surgeons 
are disgraceful brutes, mere assassins, according to M. Zola, who 
loves doctors as little as Tolstoi; the midwives are their avowed 
accomplices—if possible, a degree blacker and more infamous—and 
the nurses who undertake to nurse other people’s babies are the 
crowning horror of humanity. In his fierce desire that all mothers 
shall nurse their own children, he has not hesitated to paint us such 
nurses as so greatly exceed the sum of common wickedness as to be 
unfit for the convict society of New Caledonia. I cannot accept 
M. Zola’s word for it that baby-farming and baby-murder are prac- 
tised with impunity in Normandy on such a scale. It out-Herods 
Herod. He paints us a town living and thriving exclusively upon the 
murder of infants. We have no right to deny the existence of evils 
we were not aware of; but evil upon such a gigantic scale as the 
operations M. Zola wars against, and the wholesale massacre of infants: 
in France, would long since have attracted public attention. Colossal 
accusations like these wear the hues of hallucination. Morbid, too,. 
is his conception of a wicked baroness. It struck him that the legend 
of Messalina might be utilised with modern additions in the way of 
perversion. Under his coarse handling, the baroness becomes quite 
unnecessarily loathsome. It is something of a surprise to learn that 
women of her rank talk as she talks. We had imagined the speech 
of polite sinners to be of a very different quality. For her sins the 
author drives her to ether and madness. It would have been more: 
logical to start with the madness, instead of allowing silly middle-. 
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class parents, dazzled by her wealth and title, to confide to the care of 
such a monster their only child, a beautiful slip of a girl. This 
child, the result of a prudent marriage, must, of course, go wrong for 
the gratification it affords her creator to murder her in an infamous 
surgical den. A little while earlier he had killed off her unfortunate 
mother in the same way, in just such another den, and when it comes 
to Reine’s turn, he repeats the entire passage in which he destroyed 
her mother, without altering a line or a word. 

And yet am I reluctant to condemn Fécondité, because of its 
evident good-will and sincerity, because of its fine animal morality. 
Since marriage must be, and the race must continue until some 
luckier colleague of Professor Falb has discovered the real moment 
when we are all to blow up simultaneously (not at all an unpleasing 
prospect for those who shrink from the thought of the solitary 
voyage), it is better and wiser assuredly to preach the gospel of 
Fécondité than the gospel of the Areutzner Sonata. And there is this to 
be said in favour of the amiable parts of M. Zola’s book : they abound 
in good humour and are written with a gracious gaiety, whereas 
the note of Tolstoi’s sermon is that of the worst possible humour and 
its lack of taste is no less remarkable than the absence of this quality 
in Zola’s coarser work. The conventions of fiction are fixed the 
world over by a like etiquette, which races may modify or enlarge but 
cannot do away with. Marriage is one of the things in fiction, about 
which it is agreed upon to be a little insincere. Whatever it may be 
in reality, it is necessary to make it appear an ideal state to the young, 
else how shall we persuade our young people to aspire to it ? While 
it is doubtful if any one has felt the better for reading the Areutzner 
Sonata, there can be no hesitation in saying that the lesson of 
Fécondité, if this idyll of Mathieu and Marianne were printed sepa- 
rately, is one of courage, of fidelity in married love, of moral health 
and supreme contentment in work. It is essentially a brave and honest 
lesson, and one which youth in its purest stage might study and learn 
with advantage. A very charming little book might be made out 
of this huge volume, which would reveal M. Zola in his new Biblical 
and patriarchal mood. For the book ends quite after the manner of 
Genesis, with Mathieu and Marianne at ninety surrounded by their 
immense and prolific progeny, having more than three hundred 
descendants living in four generations. Even an unknown grandson 
unexpectedly turns up in the last chapter from Africa, the father of 
a numerous offspring, and this is how the different introductions are 
made: “ Rose was the daughter of Angeline, who was the daughter of 
Berthe, who was the daughter of Charlotte, wife of Blaise, the eldest 
son of Mathieu and Marianne.” 

Hannan Lyncnu. 
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A SUGGESTION AS TO THE ORIGIN OF GENDER IN 
LANGUAGE. 


GRAMMARIANS and others have speculated as to the origin of gender 
in language. Why should lifeless things be denominated in many 
languages by words which seem from their form to attribute sex to 
them? Formerly the answer came readily enough. If men thus per- 
sonify things, it is by virtue of a personifying tendency in the human 
mind, just as opium sends people to sleep by virtue of its soporific 
qualities. This answer appears less satisfactory now than it once did, 
and philologers are casting about for another. A passage from the 
journal of an explorer, which I copied out many years ago, and had 
occasion to look at again lately for a different purpose, suggested to 
me what is, I believe, a new solution of the problem. I submitted it 
to friends who are better judges of such things than I am, and their 
approbation encourages me to lay it before the public. It is no more 
than a speculation, but right or wrong, it may serve a useful purpose 
if it directs the attention of philologers to a neglected factor in the 
evolution of language. 

In describing the South American tribes whom he met with on his 
journeys, the Spanish traveller, F. de Azara, remarks on what he 
calls an extravagant singularity in the language of the Mbayas, a 
tribe who inhabit the valley of the Paraguay or its tributaries. The 
women, he says, and boys before their marriage, give to the words a 
different termination from that employed by the grown men, and 
sometimes even use different words, so that on hearing them you 
would say that they speak two dialects. Something similar, he goes 
on, might be observed in the town of Curuguaty, in Paraguay. 
There the women speak nothing but the Guarany language, and the 
men use only Guarany in talking to them, whereas among them- 
selves the men always speak Spanish. The reason of this, he pro- 
ceeds to say, was that the Spaniards who founded Curuguaty married 
Indian wives, who continued to speak their native Indian language 
and taught it to their children, whereas the men preserved the 
Spanish language among themselves through pride of race.’ 

Differences between the speech of the two sexes have been ob- 
served among other South American tribes. Von Martius mentions 
that among the Arawaks “the mode of speech of the two sexes is 
often enough different. The difference appears not so much in the 
use of quite distinct words as in the inflexions given to the same 


(1) F. de Azara, Voyages dans l’ Amérique Mésidionale, ii., p. 106 sg. Paris, 1809. 
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words.” As instances, he says that for “ yes” the Arawak men say 
tase or hese, the women tara or kisseira ; for “ certainly ” the men say 
dukesse or hedukessi, the women dukara or hedukara. The word ehe, 
meaning “ yes,’’ may be used both by men and women. For “no” 
men and women alike say ka:rake or koake. The men greet each 
other with built or biitduai, “ Are you there?” to which the answer 
is daiili or dailisi, “I am there.” A woman, on the other hand, is 
greeted with bdiiiru, “Are you there?’ to which she answers, 
daiiruru.’ So R. Schomburgk remarked that a striking peculiarity 
of the Arawak language consists in possessing a number of words 
which only the men, and others which only the women, may pro- 
nounce.”, Among the Abipones of Paraguay the men say /éé for 
“ves,” but the women say /idd.° Further Von Martius observes that 
among the Guaycurus, and several other tribes of South America, 
‘“‘ we are confronted with the strange fact that the speech of the men 
is wholly, or at least in certain words, different from that of the 
women. This peculiar condition of things, as is well known, was 
first remarked among the Caribs, and in the Antilles, where they 
lived, it gave rise to the legend that on their arrival thither from the 
continent they had extirpated the male aborigines and married their 
women. That was said to be the reason why in the Antilles the 
women might never mention their husbands by their names, and 
never see them eating.* In any case the difference of speech between 
the sexes amongst the Brazilian tribes must also be derived from a 
mixed origin. The capture of women is not infrequent. The chief 
of the Mirambas, with whom I lodged, had captured his wife from a 
neighbouring tribe. Similarly it is said that the Mandrucus carried 
off girls and women from the Parentintins, and thus gave rise to the 
deadly enmity between these two tribes; and the Tecunas capture 
the beauties of Marauhas, who are famed for their slender and well- 
proportioned figures.””® The suggestion that the differences between 
the speech of the sexes in these American languages may have been 
due to the capture of alien women was made to me independently in 
conversation by my acute and learned friend, Professor W. Ridgeway, 
when I had the advantage of discussing with him the theory which I 


(1) Von Martius, Beitrége zur Ethnographie und Sprachenhunds Amerika’s und zumad 
Brasiliens, i., p. 704. Leipsic, 1867. 

(2) R. Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch Guiana, i., p. 227. 

(3) Dob izhoffer, Historia de Abiponibus (Vienna, 1784), ii., p. 193. 

(4) Von Martius apparently makes this statement on the authority of Lafitau (A/eurs: 
des Sauvages Amériquains, i., p. 54), who says merely that the women never ate with 
their husbands and never mentioned their husbands’ names. Lafitau compares the 
rules observed by the descendants of the Carian women whose husbands had been 
massacred by the Ionian invaders (Herodotus, i., 146), The custom which forbade the 
Carib women to eat with their husbands is mentioned also by Labat (Nourean Voyage 
aux Isles de 0 Amérique, Paris, 1742, ii., p. 158 sq:). 

(5) Von Martius, op. cit., i., p. 103 87. 
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am about to propound, and which his suggestion materially helped to 
develope. 

In regard to the Caribs, the first writer to note the difference of 
speech between the men and the women, so far as I know, was Du 
Tertre, who, writing in the middle of the seventeenth century, says 
that “the women have a language quite different from that of the 
men, and it would be a sort of crime to speak otherwise among them- 
selves, when they are not obliged to converse with the men; also 
they mock at the men when the latter use the feminine manner of 
speech.”? Some years later De Rochefort remarks: “ Those who 
have long conversed with the savages of Dominique report that the 
inhabitants of this island believe that their ancestors came from the 
Terra Firma, from the stock of the Calabites [Caribs], to make war 
on a nation of Arouagues [ Arawaks], who inhabited the islands, 
which nation they entirely destroyed, with the exception of their 
wives, whom they took for wives, and by this means repeopled the 
islands. ‘That is the reason why down to this day the women of the 
island Caribs have a language which differs from that of the men in 
several things, and agrees in some things with the language of the 
Arouagues {Arawaks] of the continent.”* Another writer of the 
seventeenth century, speaking of the origin of the Caribs of the 
islands, says: ‘Old savages have told me that they came from the 
Galibis of the mainland, neighbours of the Aloiiagues [ Arawaks}, 
their enemies; because their language, manners, and religion have- 
much in common with theirs, and that they had entirely destroyed a 
nation in these islands, with the exception of the women, whom they 
took for themselves, and that is the reason why the language of the 
men is not like that of the women in several things.” Further on 
the same writer remarks: “ Although there is a difference between 
the language of the men and that of the women, as I have already 
observed in the chapter on their origin, they understand one another.” * 
Father Labat, who spent about twelve years in the Antilles at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century,. 
writes as follows on this subject : ‘“* The Caribs have three sorts of lan~ 
guages. The first, the most usual and that which everyone speaks, is as 
it were the special language of the men (est comme affecté aux hommes). 
The second is so peculiar to the women that, though the men under- 

(1) J. B. du Tertre, Wistoire generale des Isles de S. Christophe, de la Guadeloupe, de la 
Martinique et autres dans  Amerique (Paris, 1654), p. 462. 

(2) De Rochefort, Histoire Naturelle et Morale des Antilles (Rotterdam, 1664), p. 349 sg. 


De Rochefort was never in America, and he copied from Du Tertre, according to Labat 


(Nouveau Voyare aux Iles de ?_Amerique, preface, p. vii. sq.). 


(3) De la Borde, ‘* Relation de lorigine, mceurs, coustumes, religion, guerres et 


voyages des Caraibes, sauvages des Isles Antilles de l’Amerique,”’ printed in 2ecueil de 
divers voyages fails e) As yu et en Ames que qu n'ont pout esté encore pub C Paris, 
1684), pp. 4, 39. The memoirs in this collection are paged separately. ‘There is 
nothing to indicate the date when De la Borde’s memoir was written 
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stand it, they would think themselves dishonoured if they had spoken 
it, and if they had answered their women in case the latter had the 
temerity to speak to them in that language. The women know the 
language of their husbands, and are bound to use it in speaking to 
them; but they never use it in speaking among themselves, and em- 
ploy no other idiom than their own, which is totally different from 
that of the men. There is a third language which is known only to 
the men who have been to the wars, especially the old men. It is 
rather a jargon which they have invented than a language. They 
use it in important assemblies when they wish to keep their resolu- 
tions secret. The women and the youths understand nothing of it.” 
Labat further remarks that the language spoken by the Carib women 
of the Antilles closely resembled the language spoken on the larger 
West Indian Islands and on some parts of the mainland, whereas that 
language bore no resemblance to the speech of the Carib men.’ The 
Jesuit Lafitau, who had visited America as a missionary, says of the 
Caribs: “ These savages themselves relate that having vanquished 
their enemies and destroyed them all, they kept only the women and 
girls ; and they say that that is the cause of the diversity of language 
between the two sexes.” Humboldt, who travelled among the 
Caribs of the mainland and estimated their number at 40,000, says 
that the inhabitants of the islands called themselves Calinago in the 
men’s speech and Callipinan in the women’s. “ This distinction,” he 
goes on, “ between the sexes in their mode of speech is more striking 
among the people of the Carib stock than amongst the other American 
peoples (the Omaguas, Guaranis, and Chiquitos), among whom it 
affects only a few notions, such as the words mother and child.” 
Then, after referring to Cicero’s well-known saying, that old forms 
of speech are best preserved in the mouths of women, he observes that 
among the Caribs the distinction between the modes of speech of the 
two sexes is too great and striking to be explained by the mere con- 
servatism of women in the matter of language, and he refers with 
approval to that traditional explanation of the discrepancy which I 
have already cited from earlier writers. As instances of the differ- 
ence between the languages of the sexes he gives the following: 
“island” inthe men’s speech is ow)ao, in the women’s acaera; “man” 
in the men’s speech is oueke//i, in the women’s eyeri; “ maize” in the 
men’s speech is ichen, in the women’s atica.® In the islands of Domi- 

(1) Labat, Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de 0 Amerigue, Nouvelle Edition, vi., pp. 127 sq., 
129. Paris, 1742. 

(2) Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages Ameriquains,i., p. 55. Paris, 1724. 

(3) A. von Humboldt’s Reise in die Acguinoctial-Gegenden des neuen Continents, in 
deutscher Bearbeitung von H. Hauff, iv., p. 204 sg. Stuttgart, 1874. Humboldt’s 
statement as to the names by which the insular Caribs called themselves seems to be 
taken from Rochefort, who gives Calinago and Calliponan (not Callipinan) as the forms 


reported to be used by the men and women respectively (Histoire Naturelle et Morale des 
Iles Antilles de V Amertque, p. 345). 
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nica and St. Vincent there still are some families of Caribs who speak 
their old language. A traveller, who questioned a Carib man in St. 
Vincent and a Carib woman in Dominica some twenty years ago, 
found that they spoke different dialects. ‘For certain things,” he 
says, ‘‘ they had two words entirely different. In the construction of 
sentences, though there would be close analogy, there was a difference 
in the opening or closing words that was at once noticeable. In the 
following, for instance, where the woman expresses a wish for a fish 
for dinner: Noo-iz, hd-ma-gah, od-do. And the man: U-i-di, ha- 
ma-ga, 0o-do. Almost invariably a word commenced by the man with 
a B, by the woman was begun with a N.”* Recently an excellent 
account of the Carib language, as now spoken in Dominica, has been 
published by Mr. Joseph Numa Rat, of St. Kitt’s, West Indies.” In 
regard to the question which here concerns us, he observes that, 
“though the language generally speaking is the same among both 
sexes, there are certain words in it which are used by the women 
only.” As examples of this difference of speech he gives the follow- 


ing — 


Used by Men. Used by Women. 
Moon j ; ‘ Niinu ‘ ; Kati 
Rain . ; , i Kiinibut . : Hiya 
Fish-hook . ; ; Kiiw! ; : Bive 
Cassava root ‘ P Kier : ‘ Kai 

Son . ‘ ; , Waktri. ; Ey rt 
Daughter . ‘ ‘ Witri ‘ . Yéaru 
Pepper F ° ‘ Birmiti. . Ati 
Fowl. . . . y Lira . ° Kayu 
Sea . ; P ; Laérana . ‘ Barawa 


He adds that “the resemblance between certain of these alien 
words and some in the Arawak language point to that tribe as the 
most probable source of many, if not of all the terms peculiar to the 
Carib women. For example the word /d/i used by Carib women for 
the moon is similarly employed in Arawak, while the Caribs in 
South America have adopted the Macusi word for one, viz., oui, the 
insular Caribs call that numeral d/a, which is almost the same as the 
equivalent Arawak word dbaro.” * » Lastly, some researches have been 
made of late years into the differences between the speech of the sexes 
among the Caribs, especially the Caribs who since 1796, when some of 
them were removed from St. Vincent by the English, have spread 
their settlements along the eastern coasts of Honduras and Guatemala. 
At Livingston, in Guatemala, the first person singular of the personal 
pronoun is di in the men’s language, but niiyiiya in the women’s; the 


(1) F. A. Ober, Camps in the Caribbees (Edinburgh, 1880), p. 100 sq. 
(2) “ The Carib language as now spoken in Dominica, West Indies,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxvii. (1898), pp. 292-315. 
(3) Op. cit., p. 311 sq. 
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second person is ami in the men’s language, but buguya in the 
women’s. In the Carib language of the islands the word for ‘sun ” 
among the men is jayeyé, but cari among the women ; “ yesterday ” 
is g’ vnar in the men’s language, but wrinog in the women’s; a man 
expresses “my heart ” by niriidni, a woman by nanixi ; “my father ”” 
is yumaan in the men’s speech, but wéciri/i in the women’s; “ my 
mother ”’ is ivaniim in the language of the men, but niciiriri in the 
language of the women; “man” and “ woman” are veqgiieli and 
ele in masculine speech, but eyeri and indri in feminine. After 
giving these and a few more instances Mr. C. Sapper proceeds = 
‘With these examples I have exhausted all the differences which I 
noted between the speech of the two sexes; it is obvious that they 
amount to very little. In all other respects, in the personal and 
possessive pronouns, in the conjugation, and in the translation of 
whole sentences, no other differences have come to light in the modes 
of expression employed by men and women. Thus both sexes speak, 
apart from comparatively few expressions, quite the same language, 
and hence no ground whatever remains for accepting the hypothesis 
of the massacre of the men and the preservation of the language in 
the mouth of the surviving women.” ' 

Mr. Sapper’s conclusion appears to me not to follow very strictly 
from his premises. Even if the language of the women was originally, 
as we are assured by the earliest writer on the subject, quite different 
from that of the men, surely nothing could be more natural than that 
living together from generation to generation in the closest intimacy 
of family life, men and women should have borrowed something from 
each other’s language, and that the differences between the two 
speeches should have progressively diminished until they nearly 
vanished. That this approximation between the two languages has. 
been going on within the period open to our observation is proved by 
Mr. Sapper’s own facts. For he shows by examples that the Carib 
language of Guatemala has dropped a number of the masculine 
terms, which were formerly in use among their ancestors of the 
Antilles, and has retained only the feminine equivalents, in a more: 
or less altered form. Thus, whereas a Carib man used to call the 
moon nonum, while a woman called it vati, at Livingston in Guatemala 
both men and women now call it ati. Again, whereas the Carih 
men formerly expressed “my father” by the word yémaan, while 
Carib women expressed it by nécirili, at Livingston both men and 
women express it by négitri. Once more, while the masculine term 
for “my mother ” used to be trandm, and the feminine was niiciriiri, 


(1) C. Sapper, ‘‘ Mittelamericanische Caraiber,’’ Jnternationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie, x. (1897), p. 57 sg. Mr. Sapper’s examples of insular Carib are taken from 
Stoll’s Zur Ethnographie dev Republik Guatemala (Zurich, 1881), a work which I have 


not seen. 
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at Livingston both men and women employ the one word nigitri to 
express the same idea. On the other hand, in a single instance given 
> (juyeya) has been 
retained in a modified form (réyi), while the feminine form (ca.7’) has 
been wholly discarded by both men and women. This mutual action of 
the two forms of speech upon each other, this give and take, and the 
consequent gradual obliteration of their original differences, is precisely 
what would naturally and almost inevitably happen under the con- 
<dlitions which according to tradition actually existed. Therefore the 
present assimilation of the two languages to each other furnishes no 
argument for rejecting that tradition of the massacre of men and 
survival of women which was current, as I have shown by citations 
from early writers, among the Caribs themselves in the seventeenth 
century. That tradition, harmonizing as it does with the modes of 
savage conquest, is not to be rejected without grave cause. Its pro- 
bability increases when we observe the statements of these early 
writers that the women used their special language only among 
themselves, and that in talking to men they always employed the 
men’s language. For this is just what might be expected of the 
women of a conquered race, who, while they cherished their old 
fanguage among themselves, might well be required to address their 
lords and masters in the language of the conquerors. That men 
and women of different races may, even after the fusion of the races 
by intermarriage, still retain each their original tongue, while one 
of the two tongues comes to serve as the common vehicle of discourse 
between the sexes, is proved by the instance of Curuguaty, in Para- 
guay, so aptly cited by de Azara. 

The statement that the Carib women kept their special language 
to themselves, and used the language of the men in conversing with 
the men, is further of great importance as proving that the discre- 
pancy between the speech of the sexes did not arise, like the A/onipa 
of the Zulus, from a superstitious avoidance by the women of certain 
words or sounds, and a consequent necessity of choosing or inventing 
others in their place. Another distinction between the language of the 
Carib women and the //onipa of the Zulus is that, whereas the former 
is permanent and universal, in fact a true language or dialect, the 
hlonipa of the Zulus is merely temporary and local or personal, 
being based on the principle that the names of chiefs and of certain 
relations, and even the syllables composing the names, may not be 
mentioned. Thus the h/onipa varies not merely from tribe to tribe, 
according to the name of the chief, but from family to family, and 
even from individual to individual, according to the names of persons 
connected with the speaker by blood or marriage ; and it is constantly 
producing new forms, which are afterwards discarded when the 
personal names which gave rise to them are no longer borne by chiefs 


by Mr. Sapper the masculine term for “ sun’ 
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or relations. Moreover, though the custom of A/onipa is chiefly ob- 
served by women, it is also obligatory to a large extent upon men. 
It is, in short, a mere variable and ever-varying fashion of speech, but 
in no sense a language or a dialect, like the speech of the Carib 
women. The same remarks which have just been made on the Zulu 
hlonipa apply to the te pi of Tahiti, and to similar taboos on words 
imposed in Melanesia, Madagascar, and other parts of the world." 
The Caribs and the Indians of South America are not the only 
peoples among whom a difference has been observed between the 
language of the sexes. Greenland women, we are told, “ have a par- 
ticular pronunciation peculiar to themselves, and different from that 
of the men, making use of the softest letters at the end of words, 
instead of hard ones”; for example, they say am instead of ap 
(“yes”), and saving instead of savik (“knife”). In Northern 
Nyassaland the women do not employ the common names for articles 
of food, they use certain special terms peculiar to themselves ;* but as 
this custom is said to be based on superstition, it probably is not on a 
line with the Carib and South American cases which we have been 
considering. It is among the savage aborigines of Australia that we 
find the most complete parallel to those conditions of life which seem 
to have created the difference between the speech of the sexes in the 
Antilles and South America. In Australia the rule of exogamy 
appears {0 have been universally observed by the aboriginal popula- 
tion ; in o her words every man was bound, if he married at all, to 
marry a woman of another stock from his own. This of itself would 
not necessarily lead to a difference of speech between husband and 
wife, since in Australian society the various stocks usually live more 
or less shuffled up among each other. But in some of the Victorian 
tribes the rule of exogamy was supplemented by a rule which forbade 
aman to marry into an adjoining tribe or into one that spoke his own 


(1) As to the Zulu Alonipa, see Fr. Fleming, Kaffravia (London, 1853), p. 96 «@. ; 
id., Southern Africa (London, 1856), p. 238 sg.; J. Shoctcr, The Kafirs of Natal (Lon- 
don, 1857), pp. 219-222; Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 
1865), pp. 92, 93; Kranz, Nutur- und Kulturleben der Zulus (Wiesbaden, 1888), p- 
114 sg.; Theal, Hafir Folk-lore (London, 1886), p. 214 sg.; and especially D. Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, Second Edition (London and Edinburgh, 1875), pp. 102, 141 sg., 172- 
180. As to the Tahitian te pi, see United States, Exploring Expedition, Ethnography and 
Philology, by Horatio Hale (Philadelphia, 1846), p. 288 sg. As to the Madagascar 
custom, see Tyerman and Bennet, Journal of Voyages and Travels (London, 1831), p- 
525 sq.; A. Grandidier, in Rerue d’ Ethnographic, v. (1886), p. 224; J. Sibree, in An- 
tananarivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine, xi. (1887), p. 308 sq.; id., in Journal o,; 
the Anthropological Institute, xxi. (1892), pp. 226-228; id., The Great African Island 
(London, 1880), p. 150 sg. Both the Alonipa and the ¢e pi are noticed by F. Max 
Miiller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, ii., p. 37 sq., and E. B. Tylor, in 
his Researches into the Early History of Mankind, pp. 145, 147. I shall have occasion 
shortly to examine these and similar customs more fully elsewhere. 

(2) H. Egede, Description of Greenland, New Edition. (London, 1818), p. 166 sg. 

(3) Sir H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa (London, 1897), p. 452. 
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dialect.’ In these tribes husband and wife after marriage continued 
to speak each their own language even in talking to each other; “so 
that all conversation is carried on between husband and wife in the same 
way as between an Englishman and a Frenchwoman, each speaking 
his or her own language.”’ Only in talking to her child the mother 
was bound to use her husband’s language as far as she could. Other- 
wise, every person had to speak the language of his or her father, 
and might never mix it with any other. “This very remarkable law,” 
adds the writer whom I am quoting, “explains the preservation of 
so many distinct dialects within so limited a space, even where there 
are no physical obstacles to ready and frequent communication be- 
tween the tribes.”? On his recent expedition to Torres Straits, my 
friend Professor A. C. Haddon ascertained from some natives of Cape 
York, Queensland, that in their country a wife has to be taken 
from another district. A rule of this kind would almost certainly 
lead to some difference of language between husband and wife, since 
among savages dialects generally vary from district to district. 

Thus, from the Australian and American evidence taken together, 
we seem to be justified in concluding that the practice of marrying 
women of other tribes, whether captured by force or obtained peace- 
ably, may have often resulted in husbands and wives speaking differ- 
ent languages or different dialects of the same language; and that 
when the women were obtained predominantly from one particular 
tribe and transmitted their language to their daughters, two distinct 
languages or dialects would come to be spoken within the tribe, one 
by the men and the other by the women. The amount of divergence 
between the speech of the sexes would originally depend on the 
greater or less divergence of the languages spoken by the tribes who 
thus intermarried. Where the languages of the tribes were totally 
distinct, the languages of the sexes within each tribe would be 
so also: where the tribes spoke different dialects of the same 
language the differences of speech between men and women would be 
merely dialectic ; in other words, they would affect the form of the 
words rather than the vocabulary. Amongst the Arawaks and 
Mbayas of South America, to judge from the accounts of Von 
Martius and De Azara, the differences of speech between the sexes 
seem to have been mainly of the latter sort, consisting chiefly of 
different inflections given to the same words by men and women 
respectively. Such differences of inflection, however their origin is 
to be explained, may, I conjecture, have given rise to what is called 
grammatical gender in language. For in time the two different 
modes of speech would almost inevitably tend to be confounded. It 
would be found both difficult and inconvenient to maintain and keep 
distinct a double set of grammatical forms for all or many words in 


(1) J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 27. (2) Op. eit., p. 40. 
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the language. Each of the sexes would speak its proper dialect more 
and more incorrectly, dropping some of its own forms and borrowing 
forms from the other sex, until at last all difference of speech between 
them vanished, and of the original duplicated forms of words only one 
in each case survived. Sometimes the form which survived in the speech 
now common to both sexes would be the form originally employed by 
the men only, and this would give the masculine gender; sometimes 
it would be the form originally appropriate to the women, and this 
would give the feminine gender. In cases where the original differ- 
ence of language was due to a practice of obtaining wives from other 
stocks, it is obvious that the cessation of that practice, or in other 
words the abandonment of the rule of exogamy, would be a potent 
factor in hastening the assimilation of the modes of speech peculiar to 
the sexes. For when the language of the female sex was not con- 
stantly reinforced and refreshed by the importation of foreign women 
speaking that language in all its purity, it would insensibly blend 
more and more with that of the men. We have seen that this has 
actually happened in the Carib language spoken in Central America, 
where both sexes now use the same word for some things which they 
formerly designated by two distinct sets of terms; in some cases it is 
the feminine term which has ousted its masculine rival, in one case at 
least it is the masculine form which has prevailed over the feminine. 
It may perhaps be counted as some confirmation of this theory that 
the Carib and Arawak languages, which seem to have influenced 
each other through the capture of women, are perhaps the only native 
American languages which exhibit true grammatical gender. Thus 
the distinguished philologist, Mr. A. 8. Gatschet, who has studied 
profoundly some of the languages of the North American Indians, 
remarks that the class of sex-denoting languages “is rather small upon 
the Western Continent. Wherever a distinction of this sort is made 
in the substantives, it is made by agglutinating some sexual distinction 
to the noun, as is done in some Tinné and Maya languages and in the 
Tonica. The Carib alone seems to havea real suffix for the feminine.” ! 
On this point, however, it is important to observe what Mr. Rat tells 
us of the formation of the genders in the Carib of Dominica. He 
says: “The letters / and ¢ prefixed to substantives indicate the mas- 
euline and feminine genders respectively. It should, however, be 
remembered that / and ¢ are short for /i and ¢/, the masculine and 
feminine of the third person of the personal pronoun which serve the 
purposes ot the definite article and the possessive pronoun. In such 
expressions, therefore, as /éaku /isibu = ‘over his face,’ and téaku 
tisibu = ‘over her face,’ the literal translation should be ‘ over the 
face of him,’ or ‘over him, his face,’ and ‘over the face of her’ or 


(1) A. S. Gatschet, Zhe Klamath Indians of South-western Oregon (Washington), i 
p- 463. Compare Fr. Miiller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, ii., 1, p. 324. 
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‘over her, her face.’ Ilence Carib substantives may be grouped in 
two classes, the 7 class and the ¢ class; and, as the former include all 
male, and the latter ali female beings, the substantives of these two 
groups may be described as masculine and feminine respectively with 
as much propriety in Carib as in any other language. A few sub- 
stantives, like du/i = ‘dog,’ being common to both sexes, may also 
be correctly described as being of a common gender. In such cases 
the sex is indicated by placing the word wiéhiéri = ‘male,’ or wii = 
‘female,’ before the substantive. The majority of the substantives of 
the / or masculine class end in / or ¢; and the majority of those of the 
¢ or feminine class in 0 or w.’””! 

If Mr. Rat’s analysis of these sex-denoting inflections is correct, it 
would seem to show that the distinction drawn by Mr. Gatschet 
between the Carib and the other American languages in respect of 
gender can hardly be maintained; and further, it would furnish a 
strong, if not conclusive, argument against the view that in the Carib 
language gender arose through the fusion of distinct dialects formerly 
spoken by different tribes. 

Whether Mr. Rat is right or not, I am incompetent to decide ; 
but I wish to point out clearly that the theory which seeks the origin 
of gender in a difference of speech between men and women, does not 
necessarily stand or fall with the further and quite independent 
theory, that such difference of speech arose through the mixture of 
stocks speaking distinct dialects or languages. The difference of 
speech between the sexes may have been due to other causes than 
intermarriage and the capture of women. At a certain stage of their 
history certain races may have found it natural and appropriate that 
men and women should mark their sex in their speech by the syste- 
matic use of different sets of inflexions for all, or, at any rate, many 
words. ‘To take imaginary cases, it is conceivable that in speaking 
of a horse, a man should have said eguus, while a woman said equa; that 
the word for earth should be éervrus in the mouth of a man, but ferra 
in the mouth of a woman; that when a man desired to speak of a 
grove he should say /ucus, but that a woman in the same case should 
say /uca ; that white should be a/bus in the speech of men, but alba 
in the speech of women. In other words, grammatical gender may 
have been at first purely subjective, that is, indicative only of the sex 
of the speaker, and not at all intended to imply, as it was afterwards 
understood to imply, any sex in the thing spoken of. How the 
change from subjective gender to what may be called objective 
gender took place, if it took place at all, we can only conjecture.” 

(1) Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xxvii. (1898), p. 245. 

(2) In my hypothesis of the transition from subjective to objective gender, I have 
profited by a suggestion of K. Brugmann’s which was mentioned to me in conver-ation 


by my friend Prof. J. P. Postgate. The suggestion will be found in Techmer’s 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, iv. (1889), pp. 104-106. 
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When the different modes of speech of the sexes began to fuse into 
one, and the double forms of all words, the masculine and the 
feminine, were competing against each other for a place in the common 
speech, it might be felt natural that, of the duplicate forms for “man” 
and “‘ woman,” those were best entitled to survive which each sex had 
formerly used in speaking of itself. Thus, if men had been accus- 
tomed to speak of a woman as feminus, while women had spoken of 
one of their sex as femina, it might be felt proper to retain the form 
Femina, and discard the form feminus. Conversely, if men had been 
wont to call a man anthropos, while women had called him anthropa, 
the form anthropos would survive in the struggle for existence, and 
the form anthropa would perish. If this, or something like this, 
happened, it would naturally suggest by analogy the convenience of 
applying the old masculine and feminine inflexions in a new way to 
distinguish the sex, no longer of the speaker, but of the object 
spoken of. Thus the form eguws or the form egua might now be used, 
not according as the speaker was male or female, but according as the 
animal designated was a horse ora mare. So, too, with adjectives. 
Whereas in former times everything white had been called albus by 
men, and alba by the women, irrespective of the sex of the object, 
under the new system, when the two sexes spoke the same language, 
everything of the male sex that was white would be called a/bus, and 
everything of the female sex would be called a/ba, irrespective of the 
sex of the speaker. In short, gender from having been subjective 
would become objective. As to sexless objects, the question whether 
the masculine or the feminine form should survive would be largely 
decided by accident, in other words, by unknown causes which may 
have varied with each particular case, and about which no general 
principle could be laid down. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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SarntE-Bevve, in talking of Le Sage, says that there are two sorts of 
minds, “deux races @esprits; ceux qui préferent le naturel d tout, 
méme au distingué, et ceux qui préferent le délicat d tout, méme au 
naturel.” It may be said of Robert Louis Stevenson that he enjoyed 
the rare, perhaps the unique, good fortune of being somehow the idol 
of both. No one else, perhaps, has known how to unite such incom- 
patibilities of admiration. He could rival Dr. Conan Doyle, or the 
police reporter himself, in the kind of thing that makes the fortune 
of an evening paper, and he could arouse the enthusiasm of that 
fine judge of English prose, who has done more than any man to 
kindle an enthusiasm for Landor in our newspaper-reading genera- 
tion. He was a Bohemian of Bohemians, and he wrote the essay on 
Robert Burns; the delight of schoolboys, who care nothing for style, 
and the delight of the lovers of Walter Pater, who sometimes seem 
to care for little else; a thinker about the deep things of life and 
conduct, and a boy down to the very day of his death ; a lover of the 
open air, of the heather, and, as he tells us, of the eighteenth century, 
yet capable of finding some inexplicable fascination in the ignoblest 
forms of the city life of the nineteenth ; an artist, with an artist’s 
horror of the political, yet capable of plunging, for duty’s sake, into 
one of the most tiresome and lifeless squabbles that ever got dignified 
with the name of politics. 

Such a man could not write uninteresting letters, and certainly 
these volumes, so eagerly expected, will not disappoint the highest 
expectations. The letters are not quite perfect letters, but that was 
hardly to be looked for in the case of a writer whose special gift lay 
in the painful and slowly-rewarded search for the perfect word, a 
labour no one would undergo in writing to his friends. But for us, 
at this moment, there are few, if any, more readable letters in the 
language. They are full to the very brim of life, of humour, of 
strangeness, of wisdom, goodness, book-knowledge, breadth of human 
sympathy—in one word, of Robert Louis Stevenson. Few writers 
have ever known how to make their readers love them as Stevenson 
did, and we shall love him more than ever after these letters. For 
they show us that the delightfulness of the man’s nature, as we 
saw him in the Essays, or Tie Inland Voyage, was not the mere pose or 
trick of a clever man of letters, but was the very fact and essence of 
him as he lived and spoke. And we grow prouder of him too. For 
we see that when he comes to be given his definitive place in the 
great company into which all who can judge in these matters saw 
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from the first that he would be called, it will be, not at all among 
the greatest, no doubt, but among the very best that he will be 
found. No man among them all—not Scott himself—was more 
beautifully free from the common faults of the man whose chief 
business is writing. These letters show him to us snow-pure from 
any stain of envy, jealousy, or suspicion. He is liberal to profusion 
in his encouragement of young rivals; he is humble almost to excess 
when he thinks of his great predecessors. His literary heroes were 
always those who could play their part in the field as well as in the 
closet ; and, artist as he was every inch of him, he rejoiced, I think, 
as Scott did, more in a plain piece of public duty done, even, per- 
haps, in a plot of land reclaimed for man’s help or profit, than in 
striking on a mine of telling incidents, or turning out a score of 
his felicitous phrases. Perhaps there was something of mistake in 
this, for, after all, a man’s business is to make the most of the one 
talent—if he is happy enough to have one—in which he surpasses 
his fellows; and Stevenson knew quite well that his one talent 
did not lie in the direction of politics or agriculture. But, even so, 
the mistake was a fine one, anl may have saved him from the 
countless ills that flow from fancying all life and happiness hang on 
the faultless turning of a phrase. And, at least, while as ready as 
Scott was to, play a man’s part whenever occasion served, he never 
fell into Scott’s single affectation, of pretending to be too much of a 
gentleman to care very greatly how or what he wrote. He never 
allowed literature to make him forget life; but having once accepted 
literature as the work of his life, he was loyally, even scrupulously, 
anxious to do the very best with it that his health and powers would 
allow. 

There are two ways of looking at letters. You may judge them 
as biography, or material for biography, and you may judge them as 
literature. They form at the same time a book, that is to say a work of 
art, and a picture of life. And we can look at them as we please, 
either from the point of view of the National Gallery or from that 
of the Gallery of Portraits. If we take the latter, we shall find these 
letters of Stevenson all that we can ask, asI said. It may, indeed, 
turn out after a while that Samoan politics do not stand the test of 
time so well as the Georgian politics of Horace Walpole, or that the 
novels of Mr. Henry James and Mr. Crockett are hardly subjects of 
such permanent interest as the books with which Gray or Fitz- 
Gerald fill their letters. But the public of to-day will not feel that 
danger ; and no public of any day will ever ask for a better subject 
for letter-writing than Stevenson had in himself. So that on that 
side, the biographical side, all is for the best here in the best of all 
possible epistolary worlds. And assuredly no one will expect the 
letters of Stevenson to fail on the literary side. Nor do they. His 
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amazing skill in handling that difficult instrument, the English lan- 
guage, is as plain here as it ever was. He can say what he wants, 
and say it in his own way, which is no one else’s way ; and to be able 
to do that was, I believe, Mr. Pater’s definition of style. He 
preaches his own sermon, plays with his own humour, paints his own 
picturesque, pours forth his own political harangues, and is all the 
while mobile or compressed, vigorous or easy, pleasantly wise or 
pleasantly foolish, as the case may demand; but everywhere the old 
delightful Stevenson, the man of the uniquely open eye, and of the 
strangely exact and perfect word. Or rather, not everywhere: for 
that is just the point to which I was coming. Iwas going to dare 
to say that it is on the literary side, if anywhere, that the flaw, such 
as it is, in this charming collection of letters must be looked for. 
Some people, no doubt, wil lobject altogether to any literary criti- 
cism being applied to private letters ; and others will be confused by the 
ancient fallacy that the demand for style is a demand for fine writing. 
The truth is, of course, that fine writing has nothing to do with style,. 
and, indeed, has been more often fatal to it than almost any other literary 
habit, and that it can be nowhere more out of place than in a letter. 
A purple patch here and there, like the letter of Sulpicius, passes very 
well, no doubt, but the bulk of a body of letters must be of a more 
work-a-day hue. Still, the completest recognition of the undesirability 
of the ornate in a book of letters does not in the smallest degree affect 
the fact that when letters appear publicly as a book they must be 
judged as other books are judged. So long as a letter is merely to 
pass from the hasty glance of its writer to the hasty glance of its 
recipient, and so to the oblivion of the waste-paper basket, anything 
will do, and nothing can come amiss. But when it is to present itself 
to the public, and ask for a permanent place in a great literature, it 
is by no means everything that will do. The tests by which literature 
is tried are then at once applicable, and even indispensable. We then 
have a right to expect that the private shall have been so treated as 
to be capable of being public ; the personal as if somehow it were also 
the universal; the occasional as if it partook of the nature of the 
permanent. Everybody talks slang, but nobody cares to use it for a 
book. Everybody, who has any blood stirring in his veins, says and 
does things at home which he would not do before the world in 
general. And that is just where the difficulty of publishing letters 
comes in. No one felt more fully than Stevenson that there are in 
all lives certain private sanctities into which the public ought never to 
be allowed to intrude. And I believe he would have equally recog- 
nised that there are also private tricks and vagaries which ought not 
to be intruded upon the public. At the moment, and to the friends 
who see them in a letter, they are pleasant enough; but with the 
public which sees them on the printed page they are not there for a 
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moment but for all time, and then the effect is not so pleasant. 
And if anything prevents Stevenson taking the rank he might have 
taken among the dii majores of this delightful art of letter-writing, it 
will be that he has a tiresome way of slipping into slang, and slang is 
just as fatal to the permanent charm of letters as to any other form 
of literature. It may leave them very readable, especially with the 
big public, and for the moment: but that is no assurance of a 
permanent place among the highest. There are plenty of poems that 
are more readable than the Paradise Lost. Californian methods of 
securing liveliness of expression may do a book no harm at the 
circulating libraries ; but if a man is to be of the company of Cowper 
and FitzGerald, he must write the English language as they 
wrote it. 

Some people will ask how a writer of letters is to be natural and like 
himself if he only writes the purest English, which he is sure not to 
always talk. The answer is that that is precisely the invariable problem 
of every kind of art, to appear natural without being so. The 
portrait is to seem flesh and blood while it is stone or canvas; and 
more than that, it is to seem literal and real while it is imaginative 
and ideal, it is to seem a photograph while it is a picture. The 
case is the same with books, and there is an excellent instance of how 
it works in these very letters. ‘The trouble of it is,” says Stevenson, 
talking of Zieasure Island,” to work it off without oaths. Buccaneers 
without oaths; bricks without straw.” He is thinking, as he says, 
of the “ youth and the fond parient”’; but the fact is that the task 
he speaks of is what literature has everywhere to set itself. Its 
business is to make Silver seem an absolutely natural buccaneer, 
although he does not swear; to make Hamlet seem an absolutely 
natural Prince, although he delivers prolonged soliloquies in blank 
verse; to make the lions and rats of the Fables seem perfectly 
natural rats and lions, although they talk the Latin of Phedrus or 
the French of La lontaine. Great soldiers, when they are about to 
engage in a single combat for life or death, do not stay to address 
each other in eloquent hexameters ; yet nothing seems more natural 
in the enchanted world of Homer. Fat knights, besotted by a long 
career of drunkenness, are not the people from whom we should look 
for a perpetual flow of brilliant talk ; nor is the foolishness of foclish 
parsons as a rule a thing unforgetably delightful; yet Falstaff is 
the most lifelike figi:re in our literature,and no one will deny Mr. 
Collins his humbler :‘mmortality. ‘The actual is not the tiue,” as 
Stevenson writes to Mr. Barrie about the Window in Thrums: 
“Thomas Haggard «tfects me as a lie. I beg your pardon; doubtless 
he was somebody you knew: that leads people so far astray.” 

It could not be pt better. It is the old story: art deals with the 
probable, not with the actual. And it is just the same with letters, 
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so far as they ever take a place in literature. They are to seem as 
easy and natural as talk, but by no means to be so. No one in his 
senses will suppose that Horace Walpole talked as well as he wrote ; 
yet the impression conveyed by the letters is just that of perfect 
talk. We seem to sit by and listen to a pleasantly garrulous man 
pouring forth an endless flow of good stories. The actual talk, we 
may be sure, would have been as broken and confused and full of 
excrescences as talk usually is. The difference is that the one is raw 
material and the other is art. Of course a thousand things may be 
said in letters which could not be said in a poem or a history; but 
there are still a great many things which cannot be said, or, at least, 
cannot be said very often, without leaving an impression of rawness 
and vulgarity. There are no literary boundaries so wide as the 
epistolary, but they have their park palings; and the whole art and 
mystery of letter-writing consists in keeping within them without 
once so much as seeming aware of their existence. “That’s guts if 
you please,” “ Lloyd is first chop,” “ Merivale is a howling cheese,” 
“‘Tt bored me hellishly,”’ “I ran like hell,” and other things of that 
sort may be pleasing enough to the original correspondent, but they 
will not do in a book that is meant to be read fifty years hence. 

But that is the worst word, the only unfavourable word, to be said 
about these delightful volumes. They are a feast of all sorts and 
conditions of pleasures, and everybody who cares for Stevenson will 
read every letter, from the first to the last, in a hurry of greedy 
delight. We see every side of him—the literary side most of all, 
of course, but they are all there; and few men have ever had so 
various a personality. 


“ Divers et ondoyant,’’ as Mr. Colvin says in his admirable introduction, ‘‘ he 


seemed to contain within himself a whole troop of singularly assorted characters, 
the poet and artist, the novelist and preacher, the humourist and jester, the man 
of great heart and tender conscience, the man of eager appetite and curiosity, the 
Bohemian impatient of restraints and shams, the adventurer and lover of travel 
and of action.” 


And everyone of them is here in these letters. Let me take the 
poet, for instance, who must always rank first in any company in 
which he is found. It is true that the poet in Stevenson, though in 
him from the very first and to the very last, never succeeded in getting 
out to show himself at all as he should. ‘“ The House Beautiful,” 
the “ Requiem,” the stanzas entitled “In Memoriam F.A.S8.,” 
“Tt is the season now to go,” these and half-a-dozen others, perhaps, 
are all the poet could get uttered in a poet’s proper language. But 
few men haye had more of the stuff and matter of poetry in them. 
Edinburgh or Samoa, the pavements of San Francisco, or the deck 
of the Janct Nicoll—it was all alike an enchanted world to him. 
Every fibre of the man’s nature responded to that “ incommunicable 
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thrill of things’’—his own phrase—which only poets know. Here 
he is, at the age of twenty-two, lying on a river-bank which is 
“connected in my mind inseparably with Virgil’s Eclogues,” and all 
the way as he went to it he has been “ thanking God that He had 
made me and the birds and everything just as they are and not 
otherwise : for although there was no sun, the air was so thrilled with 
robins and blackbirds, that it made the heart tremble with joy.” 
Or again :-— 

“T have been walking to-day by a colonnade of beeches along the brawling 
Allan. My character for sanity is quite gone, seeing that I cheered my lonely 
way with the following in a triumphant chaunt: . . . ‘Thank God forthe grass, 
and the fir-trees, and the crows and the sheep, and the sunshine and the shadows 
of the fir-trees.’ I hold that he is a poor mean devil who can walk alone in sueh 
a place and in such weather, and doesn’t set up his lungs and cry back to the 
birds and the river. Follow, follow, follow me. Come hither, come hither, 
come hither,—here shall you see—no enemy—except a very slight remnant of 
winter and its rough weather. My bedroom, when I awoke this morning, was 
full of bird-songs, which is the greatest pleasure in life.’ 


That is the real Stevenson, the man of the open air, and sea, and 
heather; the man who saw life on its healthy, happy, heroic side ; 
the creator of Alan Breck, not the author of Zhe Wrecker. Of all 
the pleasant things that are to be found in these letters, there is none 
pleasanter to find than that he himself knew the difference between 
these two. One used to wonder whether he wrote such a thing as 
The Pavilion on the Links with just as much pleasure as The Treasure 
of Franchard. We now know he did not. “Carpentry, of course, 
but not bad at that,” he calls The Pavilion. Few men, in fact, have 
ever had a surer instinct about theirown work than he. He knew that 
The Black Arrow was his one absolute failure. “I find few greater 
pleasures than reading my own works, but I never, oh, I never read 
The Black Arrow.” And he knew that Weir of Hermiston was, so 
far as it had gone, his one absolute success. The thought that it 
was so made the happiness of those last hours which he did not know 
were to be the last. The Wrecker he calls “rude transpontine 
business” and is half ashamed to send it to Mr. Henry James: “ It’s 
a machine, you know—don’t expect aught else—a machine, and a 
police machine.” He naturally thought far better of The Ebb Tide, 
but nevertheless says of it : “If the admirers of Zola admire 
him for his ugliness and pessimism, I think they should admire this.” 
And he puts his finger on the weakness of St. Ives; “A tissue of 
adventures, the central character not very well done, no philosophic 
pith under the yarn.” He might have added that that dreadful 
“funny ” servant is the one prominent personage in all his books 
whom nobody has ever believedin fora moment. Of the great Alan, 
surely his greatest creation, he does not seem to have been quite so 
proud as he ought to have been. But he did not underrate 
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Kidnapped asa whole. “By far the most human of my labours 
hitherto,” is his verdict, anticipating that of all the true 
Stevensonians. And he did not:follow the critics of the moment in 
putting Zhe Master above it. “I place it on the line with 
Kidnapped.’ If there was to be a preference, he gave it to 
Kidnapped as the more “ human”; and I suppose time has by now 
shown he was right. Till Catriona came, he liked none of his women 
except the Countess of Rosen, and Madame Desprez in The Treasure 
of Franchard. 

To follow him through all the traits of his many-coloured per- 
sonality would be an endless task, and I shall certainly not attempt 
it. But there are one or two that stand out above the rest. There 
is the poet, of whom I have spoken, who, however, died young, as 
they commonly do, producing only some pretty flower of prose, but 
scarce any real poetic fruit. There is the adventurer, who was alive 
to his last hour, and had gone about all his days seeking strange 
places, odd faces, everything and anything that was unlike the 
detested drawing-rooms of Kensington and Bayswater. He is writ 
large on every page of these letters, as he was on every book their 
author ever produced; and there is no need to touch upon so well 
worn a theme. Then, beside the adventurer, for whose catholic 
taste everything on earth was curious, there is the pleased humorist 
to whom nearly everything on earth was amusing; the unorthodox 
divine, to whose cheerful faith most things in his own and other 
lives were ordered right, and the critic and man of letters to whose 
clear-sighted judgment many things in his own and other books 
seemed ordered wrong. ‘They are all in these letters, so that no 
tastes need be disappointed. The humour is, perhaps, neither so all- 
prevailing, nor of so fine a flavour, as it is at its best in the books, 
in the Inland Voyage, for instance. But it is present everywhere, 
even in the early days at Frankfurt, where the sedateness of the 
German children, “trying, I suppose, poor little devils! to under- 
stand their Dluttersprache,” and the unique slowness and naiveté of 
the German character, amused him as much as they usually amuse 
the English tourist. Of this he tells a pleasant enough story. He 
had walked to an inn at Kckenheim, near Frankfurt, and there, 
on being found to be a Scotchman, had a reception above cordiality. 


“«It turned out that a Scotch doctor—a professor—a poet—who wrote books— 
gross wie das—had come nearly every day out of Frankfurt to the Eckenheimer 
Wirthschaft, and had left behind him a most savoury memory in the hearts of 
all its customers. One man ran out to find his name for me, and returned with 
the news that it was Cobie (Scobie I suspect) ; and during his absence the rest 
were pouring into my ears the fame and acquirements of my countryman. He 
was, in some undecipherable manner, connected with the Queen of England and 
one of the Princesses. He had been in Turkey and had there married a wife of 
immense wealth. They could find apparently no measure adequate to express 
the size of his books. . . . The Doctor came up again in all sorts of ways, and, 
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with or without occasion, throughout the whole interview : as, for example, when 
one man, taking his pipe out of his mouth and shaking his head, remarked 
a propos of nothing and with almost defiant conviction, Er war ein feiner Mann, 
der Herr Doctor, and was answered by another with Yaw, yaw, und trank immer 
rothen Wein.’’ 


But facts will never do beside fancies, and Stevenson’s humour in 
these letters never plays round any figure taken from the life half so 
delightfully as round the imaginary Pegfurth Bannatyne, whose 
conversation he reports to Mr. Henley ; or the ex-elder Johnson, in 
whose character he discusses the ways of Providence with his friend 
Charles Baxter. 


‘* Proavidence (I’m no’ sayin’) is all verra weel in its place : but if Proavidence 
has nae mainners, wha’s to learn’t? Proavidence is a fine thing, but hoo would 
you like Proavidence to keep your till for ye?) The richt place for Proavidence 
is in the kirk; it has naething to do wi’ private correspondence between twa 
gentlemen, nor freendly cracks, nor a wee bit word of sculduddery! ahint the 
door, nor, in shoart, wi’ ony hole-and-corner-wark, what I would call. Tm 
pairfec’ly willin’ to meet in wi’ Proavidence, I'll be prood to meet in wi’ him, 
when my time’s come, and I cannae dae nae better: but if he’s to come skinking 
aboot my stair-fit, damned, I micht as weel be deid for a’ the comfort I'll can 
cet in life. Cannae he no be made to understand that it’s beneath him? Gosh 
if I was in his business, I wouldnae steir my heid for a plain, auld ex-elder that, 
tak him the way he taks himsel’, ’s just aboot as honest as he can weel afford 
an’ but for a wheen auld scandals, near forgotten noo, is a pairfec’ly respectable 
and thoroughly decent man.” 


Here is Pegfurth Bannatyne, who stays at a country inn, with 
a pair of socks and a book in a fishing basket for his whole baggage :— 

‘IT asked him about Hazlitt. ‘He wouldnae take his drink,’ he said, ‘a 
queer, queer fellow.’ But did not seem further communicative. He says he has 
become ‘ releegious,’ but still swears like a trooper. He once met Borrow ; 
they boxed : ‘and Geordie,’ says the old man, chuckling, ‘ gave me the damnedest 
hiding.” Of Wordsworth he remarked, ‘ He wasnae sound in the faith, sir, and 
a milk-blooded blue-spectacled bitch forbye. But his po’mes are grand—there’s 
no denying that.’ I asked him what his book was. ‘I havenae mind,’ said he— 
that was his only book! Qn turning it out I found it was one of my own, and 
on showing it to him, he remembered it at once. ‘O aye,’ he said, ‘I mind 
now. It’s pretty bad: ye’ll have to do better than that, chieldy,’ and chuckled, 
chuckled. He is a strange old figure, to be sure. He cannot endure Pirbright 
Smith—‘a mere wsthatic,’ he said. ‘Pooh! Fishin’ and releegion—these are 
my aysthatics,’ he wound up.” 


These are, in their way, creations fit to stand beside better-known 
figures in the novels. Yet, while recognising that the humorous 
imagination which calls them up out of nothing, is a far rarer and 
greater gift, one is tempted, for letter-writing purposes, to envy 
just as much the turn for graceful trifling, which produced this 
delightful letter to a girl whom he had never seen, who complained 
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that having been born on Christmas Day, she lost the proper glories 
of a birthday :— 


‘“T, Robert Louis Stevenson, Advocate of the Scots Bar, author of The Master 
of Ballantrae and Moral Emblems, stuck civil engineer, sole owner and patentee 
of the Palace and Plantation known as Vailima, in the island of Upolu, Samoa, a 

sritish Subject, being in sound mind, and pretty well, I thank you, in body: 

“In consideration that Miss Annie H. Ide, daughter of H. C. Ide, in the town 
of Saint Johnsbury, in the county of Caledonia, in the State of Vermont, United 
States of America, was born, out of all reason, upon Christmas Day, and is 
therefore out of all justice denied the consolation and profit of a proper birthday : 

‘* And considering that I, the said Robert Louis Stevenson, have attained an age 
when O, we never mention it, and that I have now no further use for a birthday 
of any description : 

And in consideration that I have met H. C. Ide, the father of the said Annie 
I. Ide, and found him about as white a land commissioner as I require : 

‘* Have transferred, and do hereby transfer, to the said Annie H. Ide, all and 
ahole my rights and privileges in the thirteenth day of November, formerly my 
birthday, now, hereby, and henceforth, the birthday of the said Annie H. Ide to 
have, hold, exercise and enjoy the same in the customary manner by the sporting 
of fine raiment, eating of rich meats, and receipt of gifts, compliments, and copies 
of verse, according to the manner of our ancestors: 

“ And I direct the said Annie H, Ide to add to the said name of Annie H. Ide 
the name Louisa—at least in private ; and I charge her to use my said birthday 
with moderation and humanity, et tanqguam bona filia famili@, the said birthday 
not being so young as it once was, and having carried me in a very satisfactory 
manner since I can remember: 

** And in case the said Annie H. Ide shall neglect or contravene either of the 
above conditions, I hereby revoke the donation and transfer my rights in the said 
birthday to the President of the United States of America for the time being : 

“In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal this nineteenth day of 
June, in the year of grace eighteen hundred and ninety-one.”’ 

After all, perhaps, a legal education is never entirely wasted. At 
any rate, Stevenson’s case is neither the first nor the last to prove 
that if a man cannot get his living out of the law, he at least never 
fails to get his laugh at its expense: and who shall say which is the 
better possession r 

It is a long step from this to the serious Stevenson, who could be 
very serious when he chose. And he chose pretty often, it seems, so 
that his friends would burst out against an incipient sermon with 

‘‘Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals.” 

He was a Scotchman of the Lowlands, and had not breathed 
Puritan air for nothing. Yet at the same time there was that strange 
vein of the artist and sun-worshipper in him, which blended ill with 
the other. And as it was the sun-lover and artist who had the 
upper hand in his life, the Puritan felt the more call, no doubt, to 
“bear a testimony ” now and then, like poor David in Cluny’s Cage. 
After all, too, the Puritan was the bedrock on which all the rest was 
built. And he kept nothing of that creed’s grim theological slanders, 
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whether of God or man; only its stern conviction that duty is to be 
done, not talked about, and that there is no other doing at all that 
compares in importance with it, or, if you prefer the phrase invented 
by a gracefully unconscious Puritan, that conduct is five-sixths of 
life. He had an air of taking most things lightly, but his conscience 
was not included among them, as his wife and friends found when 
they had the very greatest difficulty in preventing him from going in 
person to live on a boycotted farm in Ireland, face the terror which 
kept everyone else from going near the victims, and get shot, if it so 
happened, with the cheery consciousness that he was well enough 
known for his death to shame America a little out of supplying the 
funds for these infamies, and England a little out of looking on at 
them so placidly. To him, as he wrote to Mr. Archer, “ Morals, the 
conscience, the affections, and the passions are so infinitely more 
important than the other parts of life, that I conceive men rather 
triflers who become immersed in the latter’; and of this nobler sort 
of Puritanism no man ever had more, but of the Puritanism which at 
once narrows life’s activities and darkens its outlook no man less. 
His creed was positive, not negative, calling for action, not abstention, 
spun out of a faith, hope, and charity all his own. 


“It is much more important to do right than not to de wrong,’’ he writes to 
his mother ; ‘‘ further, the one is possible, the other has always been and will 
ever be impossible; and the faithful design to do right is accepted by God ; that 
seems tome to be the Gospel, and that was how Christ delivered us from the 
Law. To blow the trumpet for good would seem the parson’s business ; and 
since it is not in our own strength but by faith and perseverance (no account made 
cf slips), that we are to run the race, I do not see where they get the material for 
their gloomy discourses. Faith is not to believe the Bible, but to believe in 
God ; if you believe in God, where is there any more room for terror }” 


And so from his bed at Bournemouth to Mr. William Archer, who 
seems to have written a foolish article accusing him of an affectation 
of optimism in a world of misery, and assuming (though he knew the 
facts) that Stevenson was a favourite of fortune who had known 
nothing of trouble : 


“Can you conceive how profoundly I am irritated by the opposite affectation 
to my own, when I see strong and rich men bleating about their sorrows and the 
burden of life, in a world full of ‘ cancerous paupers,’ and poor sick children, and 
the fatally bereaved, ay and down even to such happy creatures as myself, who 
has yet been obliged to strip himself, one after another, of all the pleasures that 
he had chosen except sinoking, I forgot eating, which I still enjoy, and who sees 
the circle of impotence closing very slowly but quite steadily around him? In 
my view, one dank, dispirited word is harmful, a crime of /ése-humanité, a piece of 
acquired evil; every gay, every bright word or picture, like every pleasant air of 
music, is a piece of pleasure set afloat ; the reader catches it, and, if he be healthy, 
goes on his way rejoicing ; and it is the business of art so to send him, as often as 


” 


possible. 
He has a generous and characteristic explanation of Mr. Archer’s 
pessimism :— 
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“Your wonderful statement that happiness tends to die out, and misery to 
continue, which was what put me on the track of your frame of mind, is diagnostic 
of the happy man raging over the misery of others: it could never be written by the 
man who had tried what unhappiness was like. . . . I used myself to rage when I 
saw sick folk going by in their Bath-chairs : since I have been sick myself (and 
always when I was sick myself) I found life, even in its rough places, to have a 
property of easiness. . . . I see a universe, I suppose, eternally different from 
yours: a solemn, a terrible, but a very joyous and noble universe, where 
suffering is not at least wantonly inflicted, though it falls with dispassionate 
partiality, but where it may be, and generally is, nobly borne : where, above 
all (this I believe; probably you don’t: I think he may, with cancer) any 
brave man may make out a life which shall be happy for himself, and, by so 
being, beneficent to those about him.” 


The time for Christmas sermons is but just over again, and it will 
scarcely have been amiss, I hope, to let Stevenson once more preach 
the brave gospel in which he worked and enjoyed and lived and died. 

But the Stevenson who is seen at his fullest and freshest in the 
letters is neither the poet, nor the adventurer, nor the moralist: it is 
the lover and maker of books. There is endless good talk on all 
kinds of literary questions, general and particular. More than one 
book has waited till these letters came to get the precisely true word 
said upon it. Will there ever be any need to say anything more 
about Zola, for instance, after this bit of criticism, especially its last 
five words ? 

‘‘For Zola I have no toleration, though ‘the curious, eminently bourgeois, and 
eminently French creature has power of a kind. But I would he were deleted- 
I would not give a chapter of old Dumas for the whole boiling of the Zolas. 


Romance with the small-pox—as the great one: diseased anyway, and black- 
hearted and fundamentally at enmity with joy.” 


Or take this again of Balzac :— 

“An inarticulate Shakespeare, smothered under forcible-feeble detail. It is 
astounding to the riper mind, how bad he is, how feeble, how untrue, how tedious ; 
and of course when he surrendered to his temperament, how good and powerful. 
And yet never plain nor clear. He would leave nothing undeveloped, and thus 
drowned out of sight of land amid the multitude of crying and incongruous details.” 

Mr. Barrie’s measure, again, is taken in a sentence :—‘“ Genius in 
him, but there’s a journalist at his elbow—there’s the risk.” Mr. 
Kipling is “ too clever to live,” and :— 

“ By far the most promising young man who has appeared since—ahem—I 
appeared. . . . But he alarms me by his precocity and haste. . . . At this rate his 
works will soon fill the habitable globe: and surely he was armed for better 
conflicts than these succinct sketches and flying leaves of verse I look on, I admire, 
I rejoice for myself: but in a kind of ambition we all have for our tongue and 
literature I am wounded.” 

But what is of more interest even than these interesting particu- 
larities is to find that in the great literary warfare of our own and 
the next generation, Stevenson is on the side of the angels. His 
admirers in the street, not uncountenanced by some enemies in his 
own household, have so often claimed him as a contemporary realist, 
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joyfully enlisted among the missionaries of ugliness, that it is a 
relief, however rarely faith may have wavered, to find him writing 
to Mr. W. H. Low: “ You can draw and yet you do not love the 
ugly : what are you doing in this age?” Oragain, to Mr. Henley :— 

‘“‘Ugliness is only the prose of horror. It is when you are not able to write 
Macbeth that you write Thérese Raquin. Fashions are external: the essence of 
art only varies in so far as fashion widens the field of its application: but in any 
case, and under any fashion, the great man produces beauty, terror, and mirth, 
and the little man produces cleverness (personalities, psychology) instead of beauty, 
ugliness instead of terror, and jokes instead of mirth. 

And he gives the whole philosophy of art in a letter to his artist 
cousin :— 

‘“¢ Real art, whether ideal or realistic, addresses precisely the same feeling, and 
seeks the same qualities,—significance or charm. And the same—very same— 
inspiration is only methodically differentiated according as the artist is an arrant 


realist or an arrant idealist. Each, by his own method, seeks to save and 
perpetuate the same significance or charm ; the one by suppressing, the other by 
forcing, detail. All other idealism is the brown foreground over again, and 


hence only art in the sense of a game, like cup and ball. All other realism is not 
art at all—but not at all. It is, then, an insincere and showy handicraft... . Your 
definition of seeing is quite right. Artistic sight is judicious blindness. Sam Bough 
must have been a jolly blind old boy. He would turn a corner, look for one-half or 
quarter minute, and then say, ‘ This’ll do, lad!’ Down he sat, there and then, with 
whole artistic plan, scheme of colour and the like, and began by laying a foundation 
of powerful and seemingly incongruous colour on the block. He saw, not the scene, 
but the water-colour sketch. Every artist by sixty should so behold nature. 
Where does he learn that! In the studio, I swear. He goes to nature for facts, 
relations, values—material ; as a man before writing a historical novel reads up 
memoirs. But it is not by reading memoirs that he has learned the selective 
criterion. He has learned that in the practice of his art: and he will never 
learn it well, but when disengaged from the ardent struggle of immediate repre- 
sentation, of realistic and ex facto art. He learns it in the crystallization of day- 
dreams ; in changing, not in copying, facts: in the pursuit of the ideal, not in 
the study of nature. These temples of art are inacessible to the realistic climber. 
It is not by looking at the sea that you get 
‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine,’ 
nor by looking at Mont Blanc that you find 
‘And visited all night by troops of stars.’ 
A kind of ardour of the blood is the mother of all this.” 


The essence of art, in fact, in Stevenson’s eyes was just the same as 
the essence of life, an escape from the ordinary. He did not always 
manage to practise it in the one case any more than in the other. 
Still that was the ideal, even if some pages of one or two of his books 
show it faded from him now and then. Charm, if possible: and if 
not, at least significance : even the world of Pinkerton and Bellairs is 
made to have something of that: perhaps nothing but that first 
chapter of Zhe Wrecker is altogether without it. And it is the same 
with life: the only insufferable thing is to have and be nothing of 
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your own, to be an echo or a copy, copying and echoing in a round 
of dreary routine. No sort of passiveness, wise or foolish, mental, 
moral, or physical, would do for him. He must drink every drop 
of possible experience, expend every atom of available force. 


‘‘ Seriously, do you like to repose?” he writes to Mr. Monkhouse. ‘* Ye gods, 

{ hate it. 1 never rest with any acceptation ; Ido not know what people mean 
who say they like sleep and that damned bedtime, which since long ere I was 
breeched has wrung a knell to all my day’s doings and beings. And when a man 
seemingly sane tells me he has ‘ fallen in love with stagnation,’ I can only say to 
him, ‘ You will never be a Pirate!’ This may not cause any regret to Mrs. Monk- 
house, but in your own soul it will clang hollow—think of it! Never! After 
all boyhood’s aspirations, and youtl’s immoral day-dreams, you are condemned to 
sit down, grossly draw in your chair to the fat board, and be a beastly Burgess 
till you die. Canit be? Is there not some escape, some furlough from the 
Moral Law, some holiday jaunt contrivable into a Better Land? Shall we never 
shed blood? This prospect is too grey. 

T{ere lies a man who never did 

Anything. but what he was bid ; 

Who lived his life in paltry ease, 

And died of commonplace disease. 
To confess plainly, I had intended to spend my life (or any leisure I might have 
from Piracy upon the high seas) as the leader of a great horde of irregular 
cavalry, devastating whole valleys. . . . Ht point dutout. Tama poor scribe, and 
have scarce broken a commandment to mention, and have recently dined upon 
cold veal ! ” 


After all, if he never attained to the glories of pirate ships and 
irregular cavalry, he did pretty well with life. And that is the secret 
of the charm of his letters. A dull man may write a good book of 
any other kind, perhaps, but not a good book of letters. For there heis, 
above all things, to write of himself. And that was just Stevenson’s 
advantage. ‘The old vein of pleasant egotism, always one of his chief 
charms, runs freer here than ever. And it shows us one of the most 
interesting men who ever lived, and not one of the least interesting 
lives. It is something for an invalid, with death always pulling at 
his bed-curtains, to have dared and done what he did: managed to 
know so much of what is best worth knowing in the world, and to 
see somnch of what is best worth seeing: to love the best books of 
others, and write some not so very far below the best himself : to have 
some of the most interesting of his contemporaries for his friends, and 
to be himself the most interesting of them all! “If you will have 
anything good receive it from yourself,’ said the wise Greek. 
Stevenson owed everything to his cheerful resolve to take hold of 
things always by the right handle, and not by the wrong, and to 
make the best and highest of life and of himself. And the rest of 
us owe to it all that he has been to our generation, whether in the way 
of pleasure, or of interest, or of inspiration. 


J.C. Baiiey. 











AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION OF NATIVES. 


Tue subject of Agricultural Education has been recently before the 
mind of the public, and its need has been emphasised by Mr. Rouse 
Orlebar’s paper at the Farmers’ Club, on October 31st, dealing with 
the subject of “ Foreign Agricultural Education.” He pointed out 
the zeal with which France had taken up the cause, and showed how 
children in her primary schools have practical teaching in agriculture 
as part of their course of instruction. Mr. Orlebar then went on to 
refer to the systems adopted in other countries, and especially in the 
United States, with its agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and 
farmers’ institutions. In considering the question for our own country, 
he said that farmers were not opposed to education, but they wished 
it to be of such a nature that it would not divorce the children from 
the country, when they grew up, by creating a distaste for an agri- 
cu'tural life, and he urged that the whole system of Agricultural 
Education should be under the control of the Minister of Agriculture, 
assisted by a body resembling the Superior Council of Agricultural 
Sducation in France. 

Now, it is not our purpose here to discuss this scheme, but to show 
what has been done, and is being done, on the same lines in South 
Africa, where the Agricultural Schools have been transferred from the 
Agricultural Department to the Educational Department. 

Dr. T. Muir, Superintendent-General of Education in Cape Colony, 
gave an account of these to a Select Committee on November 9th, 
1898. He stated that, acting upon his recommendation, the Coio- 
nial Secretary purchased a farm, in order that the young men who 
went to study at the school might get practical knowledge of all the 
various departments of farm work. In this farming-school the pupils 
were to have a good all-round education if they needed it. The fifth 
standard of the ordinary school was to be the test at entry, and in- 
struction was to be given in both English and Dutch. 

This school, which has been moved from Stellenbosch to Elsenburg, 
was for boys of the better class; but in the village of Stellenbosch 
about forty boys of the poor white class are receiving practical in- 
struction on a property under the farm manager, and it is of this 
class and of the natives that we will chiefly speak in the matter of 
Agricultural Education, 

The poor whites are mostly Dutch, living in isolated country places, 
whose work will probably be always on the land. Dwelling apart 
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from towns, and seldom seeing strangers, they grow up a silent, shy 
people; and if the children go to school, there is little in the academic 
side of education that appeals to them. But there is practical argu- 
ment when Dr. Muir says, “If anything could be done to get the 
mission schools made more of a double kind of school, namely, a 
practical school and a school for book work, it would be a great thing. 
The only difficulty is that we have a system in existence. In the 
Nyassaland district every mission school has got two sets of standards, 
namely, book standards, similar to what we have here, and handi- 
work standards, and they must pass examinations in handiwork just 
as in the other. I should like to interest the Commission in this 
work that is being done in Nyassaland, because it is the model to go 
on; but we have too many prejudices against it.”’ 

It is difficult to see what reason there could have been for moving 
the control of the Agricultural Schools from the Agricultural 
Department to the Educational Department ; but that is one of those 
freaks of fancy from which the Cape Government is not altogether 
free. 

Now a very little consideration will show that Agricultural Edu- 
cation is a question of supreme importance in South Africa, and, 
when the war is a thing of the past, perhaps the great problem 
which the Government will have to face will be, “‘ What is to be 
done with the enormous native population, and how may they best. 
be kept peaceable and employed ? ” 

The answer can be more thoroughly given in extracts from an 
address by Mr. C. J. Levey, Resident Magistrate of Cala, in the 
Transkei, to the Cape Government. 

He says :— 


“T do not fora moment think anyone will deny that this part of Africa is 
capable of immense agricultural development, and that the future of the country 
depends largely on this development. It is the fashion, fortunately less prevalent 
than formerly, to disparage the utilitarian educator, the man who considers that it 
is learning the most useful things that we get the best training. Latin, Greek, 
Euclid, Algebra, and the like, are subjects of small benefit to rural schools. I 
should also like to see poor white schools, if not abolished, at least very changed 
in character. The poor white are a class who ought to, and must, have agri- 
cultural instuction.” 


Mr. Levey goes on to quote Mr. Hughes-Dowling’s report on the 
rural schools of Geneva :— 


“The educational life of Geneva is one of the most fully organised and most 
interesting in Europe. . . . It is well calculated to open the minds of the peasant 
and farmer to everything that could interest them in their daily life, making 
them see beauty where otherwise they might see nothing ; training them while 
still young to perform the daily lal ours of 1ural life with interest and intelligence 
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and thus begetting in them a love for country life which bodes well for the 
future prosperity of their native land. What we have to recognise is that the 
town, with all its attractive appearance and outward show, is daily drawing, in 
every country in Europe, the peasant from the field, the cultivator from the 
farm, and is in so far diminishing the native production of the country by draining 
it of its workers. How to stop this drain is the question of the hour ; and have 
we not in these rural schools the best solution of the question yet offered ? 
These schools are for the many, not the few; for the young, not for the old; and 
they are to be found within easy reach of every pupil, and thus satisfy all reason- 
able requirements.” 


In commenting on this Mr. Levey suggests that the Government 
might supply boarding-schools in scattered districts for the poor 
whites, while for the natives an itinerating instructor might give 
proper instruction. 

Under the Cape Government agriculture of a practical kind gets 
liberal State aid, so that the question of expense would not be a 
serious barrier. 

The Government of Canada has set an example in the way of 
enterprise, and experimental farms have been established on an 
extended scale, dotted all over new agricultural districts. They not 
only show the farmers the best way to grow crops, and the kind of 
seed that is best suited to different soils, but also include object- 
lessons. Natives possess in such a rer.arkable degree the power of 
imitation that these object-lessons are to them of inestimable value. 
These farms are well named “ illustration stations,” and are in every 
case adapted to furnish the information to the farmers on what would 
be most useful and profitable for them to cultivate. Professor 
Robertson considers that these stations are a fine investment. He 
says that they will enable the quantity of the crops to be increased 
at least 25 per cent. from the same acreage without extra 
expenses. 

Mr. Levey says :— 

‘‘Of the ends of education, natives and whites alike have generally wrong 
ideas. Our system of native education annually produces some hundreds of 
young men who possess a larger or smaller heap of undigested learning, but who 
havealso imbibed a distaste for the simple labours of their fathers, yet, simple as 
they are, labours of which the ‘educated’ sons are totally ignorant. I must not, 
however, be understood to disparage missionary effort, or to underrate the value 
of the splendid force missionaries have exerted as pioneers of civilisation, It is 
not to be expected that agricultural teaching should be organised by the great 
missionary institutions. That is purely a matter for Government interference. 
I cannot refrain from urging the governing bodies of these institutions that they 
should make practical instruction in agriculture a still more prominent feature in 
the industrial curriculum. The present system of educating the native—I now 
speak in a general sense—opens to him a vista of luxury, or it creates aspirations 
which it is always beyond our power, and mostly beyond our wish, to satisfy. 
Owing to sheer force of circumstances only a few can attain to what is, appa- 
rently, the goal of native ambition—work in teaching, or some other branch of 
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the Civil Service, notwithstanding that in these walks of life they are under 
disabilities, some of which can never be removed. Indeed, for these pursuits the 
supply must soon exceed the demand, even if such is not the case at present. 
And what follows? These men with their smattering of learning become drones 
in the social hive, and their idleness, enforced or not, breeds lawlessness and 
turbulence, for it is as true of nations as of individuals, that mischief fills idle 
hands, and thus the final results of our so-called education will have been to 
provide a seed-plot fertile in the future with national trouble. Labour, and not 
learning, is a nation’s safety-valve. The case also of the Baboos of India will 
readily suggest itself to you. 

“For the calling of the mechanic or artisan the native seems to have no 
special aptitude, and in many cases there appears for him no chance of successful 
competition against the European workman. Where, then, shall we find an 
outlet for the vast amount of native labour which we possess? The goldfields 
furnish a demand for an insignificant portion of it... . There is abundance of 
cheap labour, and nature is favourable in another respect, inasmuch as the native 
has naturally agricultural instincts, as is proved by nearly every kraal having its 
patch of cultivated ground. This tremendous energy must be organised. 
Nothing must go to waste. 

“« Science is not intended to bea substitute for labour, but to be a powerful aid 
to it. If we, while disburdening our people of a brain-breaking burden of book- 
lore, rush into another extreme and substitute in our agricultural teaching theory 
for practice, we fall into a dangerous error. In order to thus modernise the 
instruction in our schools, by the inclusion of practical agriculture, some of the 
present work will certainly have to be abandoned.’’ 


A recent publication by the British Government on ‘“ The 
Teaching of Elementary Ideas of Agriculture in Rural Schools,” 
confirms Mr. Levey’s statements :— 


“Instruction in the elementary principles of agriculiure, such as can be 
properly included in the programme of primary schools, ought to be addressed 
less to the memory than to the intelligence of the children. It should be based 
on observation of everyday facts of rural life, and on a system of simple 
experiments appropriate to the resources of the school, and calculated to bring 
out clearly the fundamental scientific principles underlying the most important 
agricultural operations. Above all, the pupils of a rural school should be 
taught the reasons for these operations, and the explanations of the phenomena 
which accompany them, but not the details of methods of execution, still less a 
résumé of maxims, definitions, or agricultural precepts. To know the essential 
conditions of the growth of cultivated plants, to understand the reasons for the 
work of ordinary cultivation, and for the rules of health for man and domestic 
animals—such are matters which should first be taught to everyone who is to live 
by tilling the soil: and this can be done only by the experimental method. 

“The master whose teaching of agriculture consists only in making the pupils 
study and repeat an agricultural manual, is on the wrong path, however 
well designed the manual may be. It is necessary to rely on very simple 
experiments, and especially on observation. As a matter of fact, it is only by 
putting before the children’s eyes the phenomena to be observed that they can be 
taught to observe, and that the principles which underlie the science of modern 
agriculture can be instilled into their minds. It should be remembered that this 
can be done for the rural agriculturist only at school, where it will never be 
necessary to teach him the details which his father knows better than the teacher, 
and which he will be certain to learn from his own practical experience.” 
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Mr. Levey has been quoted at some length as an authority on the 
subject of native agricultural education, as he has proved his theories 
by practical experience ; and during a recent visit to Cala I was able 
to see how he carried out his methods. 

Cala is a picturesque village in the Transkei, with a small and 
sociable white community ; but the most casual visitor cannot help 
noticing that the natives of the district are far in advance of most 
natives in their manners and customs. Mr. Levey has lived in the 
Transkei for thirty years, and it is interesting to note that during 
General Gordon’s sojourn in Africa they took counsel together on 
modes of dealing with native races, and found themselves to be in 
perfect accord the one with the other. 

It is Mr. Levey’s opinion that the native population of the 
Transkei are capable of developing the resources of the country, if 
properly directed. The soil is good and there is a plentiful supply 
of water, so that the prospect is in every way encouraging. In Cala 
itself the great incentive to labour is individual tenure, and the 
people have an agricultural show under Government auspices. There 
is an Agricultural Society, with natives on the committee, and 
Mr. Levey frequently introduces new seed wheat or new vegetables 
to distribute among the people. He has planted many thousands 
of trees in the country, it being his custom, in going to any place, to 
have a few minutes’ practical chat with the owner, give him a few 
instructions, and then send him some trees to plant, and in that way 
thousands of fruit, trees have been introduced into the Cala district. 
Already the natives show a desire for improvement, and thus the 
material welfare of the country is advanced, not only by the 
increased spending power of the people, but by the fact that when 
they have houses and property to lose they will not be anxious to go 
to war. No one notices a little interest taken in him more quickly 
than the native, and if the Government is a paternal one he is the 
more likely to remain peaceful. 

The great evil of dissociating manual work from education is that 
the dignity of labour is not recognised, and this might be remedied 
if it were made imperative that no native teacher could receive his 
certificate until he could do some practical gardening. 

The methods adopted in Cala are best given in Mr. Levey’s own 
words :— 


“T have a piece of land under the charge of a gardener. I encourage the 
natives, especially the children, to come and look on and take a real interest in 
the work. Now, if there were such places in convenient centres, where the. 
gardener in charge could teach pruning, grafting, and other garden work to the 
scholars who had been taught the rudiments of the wok at the school, they 
would be found most useful, both to the Europeans and the natives. I submitted 
the matter to the School Beard of Cala recently, and a:ked if they objected to 
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their children coming down to the plantation for a certain number of hours in the 
week, in the afteraoons, or the mornings, to take practical l-ssons in horticultural 
work. The idea seemed very popular, and it seems to me that we could make a 
very good commencement to things in that way. Not only in the native, but the 
European schools, there should be a certain number of hours a day devoted to 
instruction in practical elementary horticulture and agriculture. There is no 
necessity to go into the science of the thing too much; what we want is to 
employ all these boys who are doing nothing. . . . As regards the vast 
population of natives, we are building up a class far worse than the heathen. 
We are giving them nothing but education, and by-and-by they will be coming to 
us and saying, ‘ Now that you have educated us, give us something to do.’ They 
are not being taught agriculture, and that should have been one of the very first 
things taught them.” 


When peace is once more restored to South Africa, and the 
Government is at last able in a measure to forget the past and throw 
its energies into the future well-being of the country, it may then 
be universally recognised that nothing will make more for unity and 
prosperity than the Agricultural Education of the natives. 

KE. M. Green. 












THE “FRENCH SHORE” ACUTE AGAIN. 


“The expiry of the temporary modus vivend? in relation to the Lobster Industry 
on the so-called French Shore, on the 31st of December next, and the fact that no 
legislation has been enacted or asked for for the continuance of that arrangement, 
tends to strengthen the hope for some early adjustment of all questions in differ- 
ence under the treaties, upon terms which will be advantageous to the interests of 
this colony.’’—Extract from Gov. McCallum’s speech in closing the Newfoundland 
Legislature, July 19th, 1899. 


Tue above extract serves to indicate wherein the Newfoundland 
French Shore question takes on, with the opening of this year 1900, 
a more acute phase than it has presented the past generation. The 
modus vivendi has expired, there is no reason to think any permanent 
settlement of the dispute is near, and disorder, if not worse, is inevit- 
able. Strangely enough, each of the three parties to the difficulty 
contributes an element of discord to it this year, which, when combined, 
will likely result in a complication that will require all the resources 
of diplomacy to unravel and prevent having disastrous and far-reaching 
effects. Newfoundland’s contribution is contained in her failure to 
re-enact the modus civendi. Ingland holds the Report of the Royal 
Commission which inquired into the whole question in 1898, and 
which Report must play an important part in the future history of the 
matter. France provides a further source of irritation in the expiry 
of her Fishing Bounty laws on June 30th, 1901, which will oblige 
the Chamber of Deputies to legislate one way or the other this year, 
so that those interested may have timely notice of changes, if any are 
proposed. 

It is not too much, therefore, to claim that the present stvtus of this 
question is such as to occasion no slight apprehensions to those con- 
cerned in its peaceful solution. At this writing, the Treaty Shore is 
blockaded by ice and inaccessible to the French, but if no working 
arrangement is arrived at by May next, when the fishing season 
opens, there will be chaos on that coast. For ten years past the 
lobster-canning industry there has been carried on only by means of 
the modus virendi, and in the present temper of the Colonial Legis- 
lature it is hopeless to expect its renewal. The Newfoundland 
Ministry takes the position that the Report of the Royal Commission, 
if it were given publicity by the Colonial Office, would form the fullest 
justification of the colony’s attitude towards the French all through, 
and therefore the local Legislature cannot be asked to stultify itself 
any longer. The British Cabinet would scarcely dare to ask Parlia- 
ment to enact a measure to coerce the colony, without first tabling that 
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Report ; and to do that would be to defeat the object aimed at, for 
there is credible information that its publication prior to a settle- 
ment of the dispute would arouse a storm of indignation throughout 
Great Britain, only exceeded by that which followed the publication 
of the Fashoda Blue Book. And a continuance of French fishing 
bounties after their proximate expiry would provoke a policy of bitter 
retaliation by the colony,which would compel the Mother Country to 
drastic measures to end the tension. 

The re-opening of the whole question, in all its varied phases, is 
inevitable within the next few months, for the reasons above cited as 
well as for many others to be set forth later, and if the outcome should 
be a settlement mutually satisfactory, undying glory will be the 
portion of the British statesman who brings it about. For nigh 
upon two hundred years this has been an open sore, a dispute out- 
lasting every other that the world to-day notes of, and while bloodshed 
has so far been averted over it, the situation is now more threatening 
than ever. The I‘ashoda dispute succumbed to British determination, 
combined with a spirit of reasonable compromise; the Venezuelan 
imbroglio was dissipated by an arbitration tribunal; the Alaskan 
boundary is temporarily adjusted; and the strong arm of force is 
exacting justice in South Africa. But the French Shore dispute seems 
to defy all attempts at compromise, arbitration, or adjustment, and no 
British statesman has yet nerved himself to say that he considers the 
region worth fighting for. Hence it follows that the Newfoundlander 
is ignored while the world rages over the wrongs of the Uitlander. 

So much has been written the past eighteen months of this French 
Shore question in its historical aspects, that it is unnecessary for me 
to do more than briefly recapitulate the facts essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the practical side of the problem as it presents itself 
to the observer in its workings to-day. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), confirmed and amplified by the Treaties of Paris (1763) and 
Versailles (1783), certain fishing concessions were granted to the 
subjects of France, namely, to frequent the West and North-East 
coasts of Newfoundland during the fishing or summer season ; to catch 
fish in the waters there and dry them on the strand ; to build “ tem- 
porary wooden structures usual and necessary for the drying of fish” ; 
to cut wood in the forests for the building and repairs of these erections; 
and to be free from molestation, interference, or injury, either in their 
persons or property. Equally positive and definite were their limita- 
tions. This right to fish was not an exclusive but a concurrent one; it 
was a generous concession to a vanquished foe, not a territorial right ; 
it forbade any other than drying-places and shelter-huts ; it prohibited 
fortifying any place on the coast or any Frenchman wintering there ; 
and all through the last century British warships held France to 
literal compliance in these conditions. 
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Easy-going British diplomacy has, however, permitted itself during 
the nineteenth century to be browbeaten into a relinquishment of 


every natural right of sovereignty on the coast, while the French 
have advanced and obtained recognition of the most impudent and 
unfounded claims. An example of this is found in their claim 
that they have an exclusive right of fishing there. The language of 
the treaties is altogether repugnant to the theory of exclusive French 
fishing, and the whole administrative policy of Britain until 1820 as 
rgards the region was, that the French merely enjoyed a summer 
fishing privilege. Furthermore—and this is a point of the utmost 
value in determining this particular issue, though it has rarely, for 
some reason, been emphasised—Great Britain, by the Treaty of 1818, 
granted to the fishermen of the United States the right to fish on 
the West Coast on the same terms with the French and the Colonists, 
and this right the Americans enjoy and avail themselves of up to the 
present day. 

Yet, in spite of this conclusive evidence to the contrary, French 
arrogance obtained such proportions that, in 1885, M. de Freycinet 
gave orders to the French warships on the station “ to seize and con- 
fiscate all instruments of fishing belonging to foreigners (British 
subjects), resident or otherwise, who shall fish on that part of the 
coast which is reserved for our use.” M. Waddington went a step 
further the following year when he maintained, in a despatch to 
Lord Rosebery, that “the right of France to the coast of Newfound- 
land reserved to her fishermen is only a part of her ancient sove- 
reignty over the island, which she retained in ceding the soil to 
England, and which she has never weakened or alienated.” M. 
Flourens followed this up in 1891 by the following frank presentation 
of France’s position: “ The single aim of France in retaining these 
rights was to assure a livelihood toa considerable portion of her mari- 
time population, to whom, if the right of fishing in Newfoundland 
were taken from them, she could offer no compensation. These people 
would find themselves expropriated from a domain where, for centuries 
past, they have gathered their means of livelihood, and would be 
reduced either to leave their native country or to die of hunger. Now, 
an exodus of these seamen would mean the depopulation and ruin of 
our coasts from Dunkirk to Nantes, and would weaken, to a most serious 
extent, the recruiting of our fleet. Therefore the French Government 
is bound neither to yield nor to compromise in the matter of New- 
foundland, and public opinion in England would be under a dangerous 
misapprehension if it should suppose that offers of purchase of the 
territory might be favourably entertained.” 

These declarations of three representative French statesmen show 
clearly the view that country takes of its position on our coast, and 
these academic deliverances, transmuted into actual undertakings in 
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the region itself, assume these forms: The French seine herring in 
the shallows, trap lobsters in the littoral, and net salmon in the rivers. 
They terrorise the coast folk, rob their nets of their catch, and 
destroy their fishing-gear. They seize upon the best fishing loca- 
tions, they compel the colonial fishermen to relinquish desirable 
places in their favour, and they drive our vessels out of harbours in 
which they want to fish themselves. They claim, and are conceded, a 
right over the shore for half-a-mile inland from high-water mark, 
within which sacred area no colonist may build a house, shed, wharf, 
or structure of any kind. They completely prevent the development 
of the hinterland. Farming, mining, lumbering, and pulp-making 
are impossible, because every colonial land grant contains a clause 
that it is issued subject to French rights, and they will not permit a 
rail or tramway to be laid over the strand, and so it is impossible to 
transport the products of the region to tide water, while such an un- 
certain tenure prevents capitalists from embarking in any venture 
there. In 1889, as sworn testimony before Justice Pinsent, of our 
Supreme Court, proved, they cut up herring-nets in St. George’s Bay, 
and let 1,800 barrels of the fish free, to the great loss of the settlers 
there. In 1890 they landed an officer with side-arms there, who read 
a proclamation to the settlers, notifying them that they had no fish- 
ing rights. In 1891 the British Commodore on the station had to 
bring them to book for sending armed boats to overhaul the colonial 
fishing-smacks and inspect their papers. In fact, a bulky volume 
might be made up in detailing the monstrous indignities they have 
inflicted upon our people, and yet the half not be told, for the coast- 
folk have come to regard them as virtual masters of the territory, and 
acquiesce in almost everything they do. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that, after the return to England, in 
September, 1898, of the Royal Commissioners who had been investigat- 
ing the question in the colony, Mr. Chamberlain should have declared, 
in a speech at Manchester, that “ by means of alleged rights under 
antiquated treaties the French have strangled our colony of New- 
foundland, and have done so without a penny of advantage to them- 
selves. If they are sincerely desirous of amity with England it will 
be an easy matter for them to abandon their antiquated rights for a 
satisfying compensation.” That is the most encouraging statement 
we have ever had from an Imperial Cabinet Minister on the subject, 
and if he adheres to it firmly he may find France more amenable to 
reason than her past actions would incline one to believe. If the 
whole question were submitted to arbitration to-morrow, a competent 
and impartial tribunal would speedily eliminate all the points in 
dispute save two: Does the word “ fish” mean cod, as the Newfound- 
landers contend, which is the local significance of the term, and which 
is so used even in the diplomatic correspondence? or does it refer to all 
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marine animals, as the French contend ? and does the treaty limita- 
tions as to “drying fish’’ on “‘temporary wooden structures usual and 
necessary’ for that purpose, prohibit the French from canning 
lobsters in permanent buildings, with iron boilers bricked into position 
and corrugated metal roofs? In these two questions is comprehended 
the crux of the whole difficulty. Newfoundland contends that the 
French have the right to catch and dry cod only ; and the usages of 
the period, the language of the treaties, and the character of the 
industry then existing, form almost conclusive evidence that this is 
the correct interpretation. During the last century cod-fishing was 
the only maritime industry pursued on the coast, no other existed 
or was contemplated, and, in 1775, Captain Palliser, R.N., 
obliged the French to give up to him a whale they had killed, con- 
tending they had no right to it under the treaties. Not until eighty 
years later was the process of preserving lobsters by canning dis- 
covered, and it is impossible to suppose that the French in the last 
century could have been providing for such a contingency. Even up 
to thirty years ago the lobster was regarded as a nuisance rather than 
otherwise, along the Newfoundland coast, as it invaded the cod-nets, 
ate the fish entangled therein, and tore up the nets, to the annoyance 
and loss of the fisher-folk, who could do nothing with the crustaceans, 
except throw them overboard, when, on hauling in their nets, they 
found hundreds of these useless objects preying among the cod. 
When lobster-canning became a commercial venture it was our 
coast-folk who introduced it into the colony, and for many years it 
was practised on the Treaty Coast without any protest from the 
French. Even as late as 1886 they had not attained the sublime 
impudence of claiming a right to can lobsters, and, when one of their 
station-owners on the coast, Captain Dameron, proposed to erect a 
lobster-factory, his own Commodore intervened to prevent him. But 
the following year the action of the Colonial Legislature occasioned a 
reversal of this policy. The French bounties in support of the fisheries 
were steadily crowding us out of the European markets, and in self- 
defence we enacted a measure prohibiting our people to sell bait fishes 
to the French. It is significant of the old-time Imperial attitude 
towards the colony that this measure was vetoed by the Colonial 
Office on the ground that it would entail great loss to the French 
fishermen. But the colony was firm, the measure was re-enacted the 
next year, and then the Imperial authorities ungraciously sanctioned 
it. This aroused the ire of the French, who retaliated by voting a 
special bounty for the establishment of lobster-factories on the Treaty 
Coast, at the same time demanding the removal of the colonial ones 
then in existence. The colonial authorities sought to prevent the 
French proceeding with these structures, claiming them to be outside 
the terms of the treaties, but the Imperial Ministry vouchsafed no 
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support, and all the colonial agitation came to nothing. Then, in 
March, 1890, the British and French Governments concluded a sodus 
vivendi, providing that the lobster question be submitted to arbitration, 
and that, pending the decision of the tribunal to be appointed for the 
purpose, the factories of both nations in operation before the preceding 
July, and these ‘only, would be recognised as legal, the establishment 
of no other factories to be permitted, save only by the consent of both 
Commodores, and on the condition that a factory of one nation was 
to be counterbalanced by one of the other. This arrangement was 
concluded without the knowledge or consent of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and was, perhaps, the most humiliating “back down ”’ in the 
whole long series of British concessions which marks the history of 
the question. As a palliative against colonial indignation it was 
given out that the modus vivendi was for one year only, and that the 
rights of neither party were prejudiced by the arrangement. How 
poorly these professions accorded with the actual conditions which 
resulted it will not be difficult to show in a few brief sentences, 
supported by some striking testimony. 

The colony was ablaze with indignation when the facts of the 
transaction became known. It was argued by us, and the position 
was incontrovertible, that if any arbitration was arranged for it should 
have included the whole question of French rights on the coast. 
Equally strong was the argument that the modus vivendi gave fifteen 
French and forty-five colonial factory-owners a monopoly of the 
industry. Here is what resulted: The two Commodores parcelled out 
the coast-line among the sixty legal packers, and none others were 
permitted to pack lobsters. The Treaty Coast has a total population 
of 14,000 persons, and these were deprived, by this amazing instru- 
ment of diplomatic stupidity, of the right to engage in a perfectly 
legitimate industry. One man attempted it, and a party of marines 
forcibly seized his factory. He sued the Commodore, and secured a 
verdict for $5,000, as there was no legal authority for the enforcement 
of the modus virendi. The Imperial Ministry then proposed enacting 
a permanent measure to carry it out and to legalise the arbitration 
award, but as it would give British naval officers autocratic powers, 
with the right to deport their own fellow-Britons from the coast for 
trifling offences, the colony appealed to both Houses of Parliament, 
and secured the withdrawal of the obnoxious measure by undertaking 
to pass a temporary wodus virendi Act in the local Legislature. 

At this point we establish the connection with the opening lines of 
this article. The temporary local Act was passed in 1891, but France 
refused to go to an arbitration on it. The details of a satisfactory 
permanent measure could not be arranged between the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments, and things were allowed to drift along from 
year to year, the local Act being renewed annually. It had most 
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injurious effects upon the Treaty Coast settlers; they were only per- 
mitted to trap lobsters and sell them to the legal packers, who, 
having a monopoly, could pay them as little as they liked. If a man 
packed lobsters illicitly, the British warships swooped down on him, 
dismantled the shanty in which he worked, confiscated his traps, 
canning implements, and canned stock, took away his boiler and other 
essentials, and left him to starve. zatterly, the warship officers 
threatened dire penalties on all traders who would supply these illicit 
packers, and the French officers assisted in the congenial pastime. 
Yet these fishers were British subjects, of British descent, living on 
British soil, loyal to the British crown, and looking to the British 
flag to protect them and guarantee them the rights of free men. 

Lest it be thought I exaggerate, let me quote an extract from 
a letter written by the Right Rev. Neil McNeil, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of West Newfoundland (whose diocese is practically coter- 
minous with the French Shore, and who is a most competent authority), 
to a member of the Colonial Government, in March, 1898, as 
follows :—- 


“T ask, not as a favour, but asa matter of elementary right and justice, that the 
French Shore be fairly treated. We, here, bear our full share of the burden of 
taxation, but we are very far indeed from enjoying an equal protection of the 
law. On the contrary, the law places us at the mercy of British and French 
naval officers. The manner in which our people are hunted and persecuted for 
packing lobsters is now a matter of public notoriety. The people of the coast are 
not allowed to land a barrel of herring for themselves, or sell to any one else, till 
they catch and sell to the French schooners waiting for bait (herring) at whatever 
price the Frenchmen choose to fix. Last spring (1897) there were United States 
and Newfoundland schooners here in the harbour of St. George, offering a dollar 
a barrel for bait. Our people were not allowed by the warships to go near them 
until the French were baited at thirty cents a barrel. Sometimes they tried, at 
their cost, to evade this martial law. For instance,a man named Cutler tried 
to sell a boat-load of herring to a schooner from Placentra, Newfoundland, 
Captain Murphy, master. One of the British warships sent a syuad of men, who 
seized Cutler and his boat. He and his mates were taken aboard the warship 
and lectured, and the herring were destroyed. In such cases the Treaties Enforce- 
ment Act (the modus vivend’ Act before mentioned) says and provides that, these 
acts of oppression shall be lawful, and no action, suit, or other proceeding shall 
be maintained in respect of the same. Meanwhile, the vexatious delays to which 
the American schooners were subjected by this warship interference were duly 
reported in the Gloucester (U.S.A.) newspapers, to our permanent injury. The 
same Treaties Act empowers British naval officers to make laws and regulations 
in such matters, and imposes a fine of two hundred dollars on all who dare to 
disobey them. I need not say that people living under such laws find it much 
more difficult to bear ;heavy taxes and procure sustenance for their families than 
if they enjoyed the civil liberty of other British subjects. We have a token of it 
in the piles of canned lobsters, taken or seized before they were quite prepared 
for market, which are rotting in the Court House at Sandy Point since their 
seizure last year at the command ofthe British Commodore. I do not ask you to 
restore to us our civil liberty. You have not power. Ido not ask you to com- 
pensate us for the money loss incurred under the operation of an exceptional and 
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sectional law. You could not afford it. But here is something you can do to at 
least recognise the unequal protection we have under the law-—you can exempt 
our churches and school-houses from taxation. It will bea very small instalment 
of justice, but, small as it is, it will serve asa recognition of our present grievances.” 


This temperate and reasonable presentation of the case for the coast- 
folk, should satisfy even the most sceptical that the Newfoundlanders 
have grave cause for complaint at the manner in which the treaties 
are enforced against them. Their cry for redress awakened no 
interest in the Colonial Office until Mr. Chamberlain took it over, 
and he last year appointed a Royal Commission to fully investigate 
the whole Treaty Shore question. Sir John Bramston and Admiral 
Erskine were the gentlemen chosen to constitute it, and they spent 
the autumn of 1898 in the colony in the pursuit of their mission. 
After visiting the disputed territory they spent a month in St. John’s, 
taking evidence and consulting with the Colonial Ministry, as to a 
basis of settlement of the whole question in which the concurrence of the 
colony could be secured. Several alternative proposals were agreed to, 
and as the present Newfoundland Government has been noted for its 
determined advocacy of the colony’s rights, while the Opposition 
party in both branches of the Legislature concurred in inviting the 
Royal Commission to the colony, there is little doubt that any 
arrangement between England and France of the kind discussed with 
our Cabinet would be readily acquiesced in by the people. The 
Commission, returning to England in October, prepared its Report 
during the winter, and handed it, with these confidential proposals 
for settlement, to Mr. Chamberlain in March, 1899, in whose hands it 
has since lain. Although it has not been officially published, enough 
has leaked out as to its character to make it certain that it has upheld 
the colony on every point, and that it strongly disapproves of the 
modus vicendi as an infringement of the territorial rights of Great 
Britain and an injustice to the resident population of the coast. 

So much, indeed, was Mr. Chamberlain impressed with it, that he 
has made frequent vigorous onslaughts on the French policy of 
‘“pin-pricks ” in Newfoundland in his speeches the past year, and 
although fully cognizant of the fact that the modus rirendi expired at 
the close of 1899, he did not call upon the Colonial Legislature for 
its renewal. Consequently, he must be prepared either to effect a 
settlement or to disregard French pretensions altogether. The actual 
status of the French on the coast would warrant his doing so, for now 
their occupation is more nominal than otherwise. They had, in 1899, 
but fifteen stations on the whole eight hundred miles of coast over 
which they exercise fishing rights, and in these there were less than 
five hundred men. The cod-fishery was a failure and the lobster 
pack only a partial success ; indeed, except for the bounty so gener- 
ously lavished by France upon them, there would not be a Gallic 
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fisherman on the coast. Every year there are fewer stations working, 
and the number of men is declining in proportion, so that, even with 
the aid of a liberal bounty, their abandonment of the region cannot 
be long postponed. The protection afforded the French, under the 
modus rirendi, materially aided in keeping them there, but this season 
the naval officers will have no jurisdiction over the coast-folk, and the 
French fishermen will find matters very different. The foreshore will 
be overrun by packers, hitherto classed as illicit; the herring-catchers 
will sell these bait tishes to whoever they like; the local smacks will 
not submit to be ordered about by the warships; and the spectacle, 
witnessed in 1897, of a British warship ordering the destruction of a 
wharf on the Treaty Coast because the French objected to it, though 
their nearest fishing station was twenty-one miles away, will no longer 
be possible. In March, 1899, one, Ingram Taylor, set fire to and 
destroyed a French lobster-factory, hoping to bring about a crisis, 
and, while the coast-folk, as a whole, are peaceful and law-abiding, 
the removal of the restraints imposed upon them the past ten years 
may result in their making things very uncomfortable for their French 
rivals. 

Certainly, rf the French Chamber during this year renews the 
fishing bounties to its people, there will be friction. These boun- 
ties constitute a greater menace to the solvent existence of Newfound- 
Jand than even the presence of France on the Treaty Shore. These 
bounties have been granted since 1857 to the fishers of Brittany who 
engage in the cod-fishery on the Newfoundland Banks. These Banks 
must not be confounded with the French Shore, as they are out in 
the ocean and free to all nations, the French making St. Pierre- 
Miquelon their headquarters, which was granted them for the pur- 
pose under the treaties. In those days hundreds of them frequented 
the Treaty Coast, until they fished its waters out, and now the fishery 
is almost wholly on the banks. Like that on our coast, it could not 
be maintained for a day without the bounties, which are distributed 
over ships, owners, crews, boats, shores, salt, ete., and which equal 
about $250 (£50) for every one of the 12,000 men engaged in the 
industry. These bounties are given ostensibly for the purpose of 
utilising the fisheries as a training school for the French navy, but 
Admiral Reveillere and other competent authorities have shown the 
fallacy of this, and the French peasants have been bled to the tune 
of 300,000,000 francs in taxes the past twenty-five years, to main- 
tain a decaying industry and make a profit for the fish-merchants of 

srest and St. Malo. By means of these bounties the French have 
been for years past underselling the Newfoundlanders in the markets 
of Europe, until to-day our trans-Atlantic exports of cod are not 
one-half what they were ten years ago. It was to fight this unequal 
competition that we passed our Bait Act, and very effective it proved. 
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But it could not be wholly so, because St. Pierre is the greatest 
smuggling den in America, and as the French will not permit a 
sritish Consul there the bait-carriers enjoy every immunity from 
the complaisant French authorities, besides being encouraged to 
carry back cargoes of contraband goods to the detriment of the 
colonial revenue. Our annual loss from this source is estimated at 
$60,000, and it takes half as much more to efficiently enforce our 
Coast Fisheries Act for the regulation of the bait traffic. 

We colonists have been hoping for some years that the French 
would not renew these bounties, as the fallacy upon which they are 
founded has been exposed completely of late, but such a step would 
represent such a complete reversal of French financial policy that it 
is almost too much to hope for. It is a safe policy that, whatever 
difficulty there is between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay over 
the negotiations pending for some months, finds its foundation in this 
phase of the subject rather than in any attempt to exact unreasonable 
terms from us for the abandonment of the Treaty Coast. All evidence 
available points to a willingness on the part of France to retire from 
that region as gracefully as possible. ‘To pave the way for such a 
withdrawal Admiral Reveillere was put up by the French Ministry, 
last winter, to write to the Paris Matin the following brief, but preg- 
nant, letter :— 


‘‘T affirm positively, with the certainty of not being gainsaid by any of the 
officers who know our Newfoundland station, that the French Shore has no kind 
of value to our navy.”’ 


Coming as it did from a man in every way qualified to speak, this 
declaration was to the French public as a bolt from the blue. 
Lieutenant Loir (Mare Landry) followed this up a few days later 
with the confession in the Figaro that :— 


“The French Shore is not worth the blood of a single French sailor, and we 
should be well advised in accepting compensation in exchange for this part of the 
coast. Who knows if it would not be better to ask now for this compensation and 
this exchange ?” 


The very Breton fish merchants interested in the stations on the 
coast were the next to admit its lack of value, and if this were the 
only question at issue the transfer of the coast rights would be but 
a matter of hours. 

But St. Pierre and the industry it maintains are the stumbling- 
blocks. The Gordian knot may be cut in this way during the coming 
season. England, of course, must carry out her treaty obligations, 
but she is not bound to accept the other party’s interpretation thereof. 
Consequently, while she enables the French fishermen to carry on 
the cod industry without interruption, she can prevent them taking 
lobsters, herring, or salmon, harassing the coast-folk or interfering 
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with the development of the latent resources of the region. She can 
limit them strictly to what she considers their treaty rights, and 
serve them with notice that the impudent pretensions of recent years 
will no longer be tolerated. That will put the French in the position 
of having to assert their claims by force, or else to acquiesce in the 
changed condition of affairs. Then the British authorities might 
utilise one or more warships to assist the colony in enforcing its Bait 
laws, which would help considerably to cripple the French bank 
fishery avd prevent smuggling from St. Pierre. Countervailing 
bounties would, in a few years, enable us to effectually cripple the 
French overseas fisheries and regain our hold upon our foreign 
markets, while an insistence upon a British Consul at St. Pierre 
should be attended with the alternative that if the French Govern- 
ment refused it, their agent, M. Des Isles, would be expelled from 
St. John’s. These new phases of the situation would very speedily 
impress the French with the fact that they had better pursue their 
fishing industry on a fair basis, and refrain from an unjust attempt 
to cripple the Newfoundlanders. 

We do not ask England: to go to war to secure for us undisputed 
control of our own territory and adjacent waters, with the fisheries 
thereof. But we do expect that she will leave no stone unturned to 
put an end to a condition of things which can hardly be held to be 
other than discreditable to her at the close of this century, after she 
has been familiar with the injustice thereof since the days of Palmer- 
ston. We expect that she will at least prevent French persecution of 
the coast-folk, and put an end to the policy whereby the development 
of the farming,’ mining, and lumbering areas which open upon the 
Treaty Coast is now made impossible. The value of these areas is 
undisputed, and if the restrictions now imposed upon the opening up 
of the region were removed, there is little doubt that it would be 
followed by the inauguration of industries which would employ hun- 
dreds of the residents, and thus render the presence and competition 
of French cod-fishers a matter of less importance as the years go by. 
The inevitable logic of circumstances is placing England in the 
position that she must assert her supremacy ere long, and all the 
omens point to her being obliged to do so during this year, to bring 
about a satisfactory settlement of the dispute ere the present fishing 
season closes, and to mark the opening of the new century by the 
burial beyond hope of revival of the question of French treaty rights 
in Newfoundland. 

P. T. McGrarn, 
Editor Evening Herald, St. John’s, N.F. 





PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN CULTURE! 


Tue representative of philosophy stands in these days on his trial. 
His subject lies outside the special branches of knowledge which are 
duly accredited, and bear the hall-mark, so to speak, as educational 
instruments, such as languages, mathematics, and the rest. Philo- 
sophy seems, on the face of it, to be a very vague and undefined 
region of human thought, and it certainly is a very abstruse sub- 
ject. For without attempting a precise definition of it, I may say 
that as a theory of knowledge it comprehends as its matter all the 
matters which are distributed among the several special sciences. It 
seeks to sum up and define for us the totality of knowable things. 
Nor does it merely attempt this ambitious task. It considers all 
that is known, or supposed to be known, in its relation to our intellect, 
and raises such subtle and perplexing questions as these: What is 
human knowledge? Can we ever be certain that we know the world 
as it really exists? What limits are set to the knowledge of things, 
of the material universe and ourselves, by the make or constitution 
of our minds? 

Now I need not remind my readers that philosophic studies have 
filled a considerable place in the education of the past, and on this 
ground appear to claim a certain respect. On the other hand, it is 
unquestionable that this department of learning, bearing as it does 
in its very name the mark of its descent from a remote and noble 
ancestry, fails to hold the high place it once held in university 
education. 

Indeed, I suspect that many shrewd persons jook on the teacher of 
philosophy in these days as a kind of aged out-of-date workman, who 
makes a ludicrous figure hobbling about among the younger and more 
skilled artisans, that is to say, the expounders of the eminently 
utilizable discoveries of modern science. 

A glance at the history of modern university education in Europe 
shows how obstinately, how recklessly, the new spirit has been re- 
ducing the pretensions of philosophy as these asserted themselves in 
ancient Greece, and maintained themselves up to a late date in 
modern cultured Europe. Witness the action of the University 
of London a number of years ago, in making it an optional instead 
of a compulsory subject in its Arts course, and its more recent 
action in striking it out altogether from its Science course. In the 


(1) The substance of this paper was read as the opening address for the Session 1898-9 
at University College, London. 
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older English universities, too, and even in those of Scotland and of 
Germany, we find that philosophy has been steadily driven back, 
and forced to yield some of its ancient territory to other and newer 
studies. 

In his interesting work, The German Universities for the last Forty 
Years, Professor Conrad tells us that while between the years 1841 
and 1881 the number of students of science has increased tenfold, 
the number of those pursuing the branches of philosophy, philology, 
and history has not yet been tripled. He tells us further that this 
increase of numbers in what in Germany is called the philosophical 
faculty, is largely due to the strengthening of the contingent of 
students of modern languages. We see, then, in Germany what we 
see elsewhere, that modern subjects, those which have “ actuality,” 
which show a clear connection with the practical needs of the life of 
the age, are gaining upon and tending to displace philosophy along 
with the other subjects, the classical languages and literatures, which, 
a hundred years ago, under the head of “ humanities ” or humanizing 
studies, formed the staple of the higher liberal education. 

When we contrast the eager rush of the students of ancient Athens 
to the teachers of philosophy from the time of the Sophists onwards, 
or the enthusiastic gathering of learners about Abelard and other 
thinkers in medieval times—or, confining ourselves to the present 
century, the close packing of the class-rooms of a Scottish professor 
like Sir W. Hamilton (the metaphysician not the mathematician) in 
the thirties—with the shy, almost timid, approach of a few youths 
of both sexes to the teachers of philosophy in many of our colleges 
to-day, we may well ask whether human nature has changed so pro- 
foundly that among things of the mind it has ceased to care for 
those for which it once cared supremely. 

One need not, however, draw this conclusion. Other changes supply 
an explanation. Without attempting to deal with these exhaustively, 
I would call your attention to one or two of the more important influ- 
ences at work. 

The most obvious factor here is undoubtedly the expansion of the 
territory of knowledge, and as a result of this the broadening out of 
the idea of intellectual culture. Contrast the situation of an ancient 
Athenian called upon to study no language, no literature, no art, no 
religion, no social and political system save his own, with that of an 
Englishman to-day. Culture is not of one unchanging form. No 
man has true culture—Bi/dung, as the Germans call it—who is not in 
close intelligent touch with the present, first of all the life of his own 
country, and secondly with the life of humanity, which the march of 
civilisation is ever welding into one great whole. And this know- 
ledge of the present does not constitute culture save where it is 
informed by a study of the past, of that chain of historical influences 
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which has made England, Europe, the civilised world, what they are 
to-day. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Matthew Arnold, devout worshipper at the 
classical shrine though he was, had to allow that culture includes the 
knowledge not only of man but of nature. And here we touch on 
those new and vast additions to human lore which have been made by 
modern science. For the Athenian youth, happy creatures one is 
tempted to call them, there was no nature lore worth troubling about. 
Modern culture is more and more giving to physical science a foremost 
place. Even small boys in their Christmas holidays are expected to 
master some of the wonders of science by the help of the popular 
lecturer. It is, I think, the multiplicity of these new scientific studies 
which has done most to amplify our modern conception of intellectual 
culture. 

As a second potent factor in the changes which have led to the be- 
littling of philosophy, we have the fact that liberal education has 
extended and is extending her beneficent arm to a larger crowd of 
knowledge-seekers. The studies of the University are no longer 
confined to the well-born otiose youths whom such writers as Milton, 
Montesquieu, and Locke had in their minds. The popularisation of 
education has meant the throwing open of the University doors to a 
larger and larger class. The oldest and most conservative of the 
English Universities have had to yield to this stream of tendency, 
and University extension is one way, some would say not the happiest 
way, of allowing the claim of the many to their once closely-guarded 
privileges. 

I will not weary my readers by tracing out all the effects of these 
two changes. It may be enough to remark that the former, the expan- 
sion of the area of knowledge, and the sub-division of the sciences, 
has inevitably led to a rivalry of studics and to the right of the 
student to select or to specialise. The art of learning has grown 
indeed long, whereas alas, the period of student life has remained 
short—or rather shortened. Sothat it has come to be seen that in 
these days culture must break up into different varieties or types. 
The old idea of culture as all-comprehensive, which still survives in 
the very name “ University,” has had to be modified. J. 8. Mill (a 
student of a London College, be it remembered, and not of Oxford), 
in his classical address to the students of the University of St. An- 
drew’s, made a splendid dash to save the old University ideal by 
demanding feats of scholarship from young men, like to those which 
his inexorable father had wrung from himself. But even Mill had to 
allow that with the present intellectual embarras de richesses we must 
be content with a full and precise knowledge of only a few subjects. 

The chief effect of the second change, the opening up of the foun- 
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tains of culture, to which I would specially call attention, is the 
growing insistence on the practical gainfulness or remunerativeness 
of study, its direct and easily recognizable bearing on success in pro- 
fessional life. Here we come across a new feature, some would say, 
a contradiction, within the sphere of liberal education; for liberal 
education, as such, has heretofore contented itself with the problem of 
developing the mind, of so fashioning it by large and varied exercise, 
and by a skilfully laid fund of lasting ideas, that it shall retain 
towards all the things of this world, and the thoughts of men as they 
present themselves, an attitude keenly inquisitive, calmly critical, and 
finely appreciative; and it has thought, in its simplicity, that this 
problem was a sufficiently large one, without troubling itself about 
the extraneous question of practical utility. 

I am not going to discuss this difficult question of the relation of 
the University to professional studies, to the “ Brodwissenschaften.”’ 
What is certain is that they have secured their place in the university 
curriculum. No less certain is it that if the struggle for existence 
is to go on with its present feverish intensity, the prospective student 
will tend more and more to think of the material value—the Brod- 
werth of this and that subject before he decides to pursue it. Even 
of those who still elect to pursue an arts course—at least, in our 


London colleges—the majority are influenced by the all-tyrannous 
consideration of payment, that is to say of the bread value of the 
degrees to which, by a curious survival of language, they are said to 
“ aspire.” 


These two influences may help us to understand much of the dis- 
respect shown to philosophy in these days. To begin with the first 
of these tendencies, that of specialisation, the effect of this has been 
that Divine philosophy has had to take a humble place as competitor 
with a crowd of special studies. Her own expansion and develop- 
ment, it may be added, have forced her to submit to this competition ; 
for philosophy, like history, to which, indeed, it now contributes an 
important branch, has grown big and complex since the days when 
Plato and Aristotle, in the exposition of their doctrines, were able to 
confine themselves to a passing reference to a few Greek predecessors. 
Our little systems have their day, and though there are some who 
think that the whole of human philosophy is to be found in Plato 
and Aristotle, I believe that nowadays in the most conservative of 
our universities, a man who knew nothing of Descartes and Locke, 
of Berkeley and Hume, of Kant and Hegel, would hardly be said to 
possess philosophic culture. 

In addition to this historical amplification of philosophy, we have 
the expansion of some of its subdivisions. For example, the science of 
logic has grown by methodising the processes of scientific investiga- 
tion and giving us the theory of modern induction ; while psychology, 
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as building itself up scientifically on a basis of careful observation, 
may be said to be a large addition to philosophical discipline. Having 
thus taken on bulk and complexity, philosophy has had to sue for a 
place in our modern university curriculum like other special and com- 
plex studies. 

Let us now see how the second influence, that of the utilisation of 
university studies, has affected the position of philosophy. That the 
clamour for the remunerativeness of study was bound to tell hard on 
this group of studies almost goes without saying. The attack of the 
practical people on the classical languages and literatures may be met 
in a manner by saying that they connect themselves with the present, 
with actuality. An Englishman, we are told, cannot understand his 
language, or his latest poetry, without some knowledge of the classics ; 
while to study French without knowing something of Latin is mere 
foolishness. But whoever said that philosophy has anything to do 
with the practical needs of our modern life ? 

As we all know, philosophy has always been viewed by the prac- 
tical man as concerned with useless subtleties—when, indeed, it has 
not been regarded as something worse, as a dangerous menace to 
morals and religion. This was the attitude of the practical Athenian 
towards the philosophic enquiries of Sokrates, an attitude represented 
by Aristophanes in his satirical sketch of that thinker in the Clouds. 
And we need not wonder that this attitude is taken up by practical 
men in our own rather utilitarian age. 

I readily and cheerfully grant that philosophy can cut but a poor 
figure as a bread-winner. In order to see how perfectly useless she 
is for the purposes of immediate tangible gain, let us glance at the 
subtle metaphysical discussions respecting the nature of material 
things. Physical science, even when it rises to highly speculative 
theories respecting the ultimate elements of material bodies, may 
turn out to have a bearing on our practical interests. It is always 
conceivable, at least, that a new physical theory may lead to new 
conceptions of familiar processes, and in this way alter the direction 
of our activity in dealing with material forces in the industrial arts. 
But metaphysical discussions respecting the existence of an occult 
substratum or substance beneath the qualities which make themselves 
known to our senses, can hold no such possibility. You have to deal 
with material things in precisely the same way, whether you are a 
Realist, and say that material bodies are self-subsistent, existing in- 
dependently of our minds ; or whether you are an Idealist of the school 
of Berkeley and Mill, and say that matter is nothing but “a perma- 
nent possibility of sensation.” It makes no difference for any 
practical purpose which view you adopt, and that essentially un- 
philosophic, though eminently worthy man Dr. Johnson, and those 
so-called philosophers of the North who ought to have known better, 
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were altogether beside the mark when they used this kind of argu- 
ment against Bishop Berkeley, that if he believed his own doctzine— 
that there was no material substance in the metaphysical sense—he 
was bound to run his head against a post. Posts when recklessly 
encountered remain disagreeable things on any metaphysical hypo- 
thesis. 

The case looks desperate, I admit. So long as you take utility in 
a narrow sense, insisting on a direct and obvious gain, philosophy 
politely declines to meet your demands. She has nothing to offer 
you which you can straightaway bear off triumphantly as a “ tip,” 
scoring by means of it some practical success. 

Judged in these ways philosophy, and that philosophic spirit which the 
study of it fosters, are a superfluity. Yet, as Voltaire wittily reminds us, 
a superfluity may turn out to be something very necessary (“superflu, 
chose trés necessaire ” ); and it is possib le that phil osophy may be 
worth prosecuting, like chess, and some other stiffish studies, not 
because these can be made to pay, but because it is well for us to do 
some things without any reference to subsequent payment. Indeed, 
among the Greeks and elsewhere we meet with this view of philo- 
sophie reflection as a kind of elevated pastime, in which the highest 
rational part of the soul seeks its own delectation, all aloof from the 
concerns of practical life. 

Yet we are not, after all, forced to concede that philosophy yields 
only perfectly useless knowledge. We may hold with Goethe’s 
Faust that :— 


“ Was man nicht niitzt, ist eine schwere Last,” 


and still urge that philosophy is not in every sense useless or un- 
serviceable, This view of philosophy as helping to fit and to equip 
men for practical life, obtains on the whole among the Greeks. The 
Sokratic dialectic with its analysis and definition of the terms airily 
bandied by those who thought themselves clever, terms like cognition, 
the soul, beauty, justice, and the rest, was intended to supply the 
most thorough-going and effective training of a young man’s intellect, 
to develop a clearness of mental vision, a quickness in piercing the 
false appearances—the shams as we might now call them—which 
circulated plentifully in daily talk, and in getting at the realities of 
things. Those whose minds had been severely disciplined by these 
subtle exercises were thought to be the better prepared for the 
practical work of life, including the gravest responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Now it may well be asked whether this higher kind of utility 
attributed to philosophic study has disappeared, or even diminished 
in these days. I may be prejudiced, but I think that there hardly 
can have been atime in the history of mankind when these less 
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obvious yet solid gains of philosophic thinking were more desirable 
than they are to-day. 

For one thing, I venture to think that our modern London runs 
ancient Athens close, to say the least of it, in the abundance of its 
vain pretensions of knowledge, and its fallacious reasonings. The 
rast enlargement of the territory of knowledge, together with the 
popularisation of those parts of it which interest and appeal to the 
multitude, has, I think, led to the superabundance of smattering. 
You will perceive it naked and unashamed in the voces populi, as Mr. 
Anstey well calls them, audible in any gathering of middle-class 
Londoners ; and, if you peer closely enough, you can detect it in the 
brilliant articles of the young journalist—very likely a University 
man who scamped his philosophy—on some political or social theme, 
some new variety of fiction, or what-not. 

The possession of a few ill-digested scraps of knowledge exposes 
people to the wily arts of the modern sophist, of the charlatan, or 
quack, in the field of knowledge. This danger is best guarded 
against by the possession of a keenly critical attitude, a determination 
to get behind words, and to have perfectly clear ideas; a habit of 
measuring one statement with another to see whether they exactly 
fit. And this attitude of mind, I venture to think, is best formed 
by the excellent discipline supplied by the group of philosophic 
studies. 





But I am disposed to go much further, and to say, paradoxical as 
it may sound, that the rapid accumulation of scientific knowledge in 
recent times has given a new value to philosophic study. 

One result, so it seems to me, of the enormous output of recent 
scientific research, is to trouble our vision so that we hardly know 
where we stand. We cannot see the wood for the trees: we are 
unable to gather up the results of the many lines of enquiry, and 
to co-ordinate them in one all-comprehensive view of things—one 
single ‘“ Weltanschauung.”’ Now it is precisely the business of philo- 
sophy to supplement the work of the special sciences by constructing 
a total and organic conception of human knowledge, so far as this 
has advanced, 

This perfect organization of the sciences into a system of know- 
ledge, is much more than a bringing together and dovetailing into 
a single consistent fabric of the knowledges gained by investigators 
in the several branches of scientific enquiry. What thoughtful men 
are asking themselves to-day, with respect to the confident announce- 
ments of physical science, is very much what thoughtful men asked 
themselves in Athens in the time of Sokrates, with respect to the 
confident announcements of the moralist and others. What does this 
much-yaunted knowledge amount to as knowledye ? Can we of to-day 
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be sure that the material universe is what our newest scientific con- 
ceptions represent it as being? How far are any human conceptions 
of things to be taken as final and as perfectly true representations of 
the realities ? 

The truth is, that much of the old prejudice of men of science 
against “ dreamy metaphysics’’ is out of date. The great charac- 
teristic of the movement of philosophic thought during the last two 
centuries is its growing respect for the realities of experience. In 
saying this I am not forgetful of some high flights of speculation 
in Germany. The metaphysician is no longer permitted to wander 
absent-mindedly in the clouds: he is expected to come down to our 
concrete tangible world, and to make his account with its facts and 
laws. In other words, philosophy has at last set itself to the task 
of interpreting experience. You will find that a philosophic book 
which commands attention in these days, is one which seeks to be 
abreast of human knowledge, and to discuss its subtle problems in 
the light of our newest scientific truths. 

That modern philosophy has been brought into closest touch with 
science is illustrated in the readiness with which men of science, 
like Du Bois Reymond and Huxley, pass over the boundary line 
between science and philosophy, and philosophise in a charmingly 
frank, and I may add, in a highly instructive fashion. 

A curious illustration of this continuity of scientific and philosophie 
thought was supplied a year or two ago by a correspondence in our 
scientific journal, Nature. The subject of discussion was the meaning 
of the idea of cause, and its right to a place in natural science at all. 
The distinguished men who took part in this discussion were, like 
“some folks” in Hans Breitmann’s ballad, talking philosophy : 
whether, like M. Jourdain’s prose, it was talked unawares, I will 
not say. I confess to having had a feeling of malicious satisfaction 
at seeing men of science paying deference to much-despised philo- 
sophy in this way. 

The savant should respect philosophy, not only because his thought 
tends to run up into a properly philosophic enquiry, but because 
within the limits of his own investigation he needs in a high degree 
something of the philosophic temper. Science is very far indeed 
from being a body of propositions, all of which lie securely estab- 
lished above the reach of criticism. The explanation of a fact, 
especially a very complex one, in the light of alternative theories, is 
often an exceedingly difficult matter and demands intellectual qualities 
of a rare and highly serviceable kind. These are a quick perception 
of the sophistries which lurk in language, a grasp and a delicacy in 
handling evidence, and a subtle insight into one’s own mental processes, 
so as to detect the forces of bias which, even in a scientific mind, 
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may cause slight deflections of the needle of thought from the 
direction of rigorous logical conclusion. Now I venture to think 
that no branch of study supplies a means of developing these quali- 
ties which is comparable in value with that supplied by the group of 
philosophic studies. 

I would insist on the point that the value of the intellectual dis- 
cipline, of which I here speak, belongs to the whole group of philo- 
sophie studies. There are some, I know, who would say that, whereas 
the study of such a branch of knowledge as logic may be a valuable 
exercise of the intelligence, the investigation of the deeper questions 
of metaphysic has no such value. This, I think, is a serious error. 
The effort to follow out the discussion of those profound questions 
respecting the nature and origin of knowledge which have divided 
the Platonist and the Aristotelian, the disciple of Hume and of Kant, 
isan intellectual exercise of the highest value. ‘ No one,” says Mill, 
in his St. Andrew’s address, ‘‘ever came out of the discussion of these 
metaphysical questions without increased vigour of understanding, an 
increased demand for precision of thought and language, and a more 
careful and exact appreciation of the nature of proof.” 

And here I may remark, that what is often taken to be the inherent 
weakness of philosophy, turns out to be its peculiar strength. It 
would not do for all subjects of study to be like mathematics, where, 
as has been well said, all the evidence is on one side. Philosophy 
always has been, and is likely to remain—in spite of a distinct tendency 
of late towards a rapprochement of opposite schools—the sphere of dlis- 
cussion, of dialectical contention par excellence. And it is precisely 
because philosophy, when compared with other branches of enquiry, is 
a search, and a discussion of rival theories, that the study of it sup- 
plies a quite unique gymnastic for the ripening intelligence. 

Now, to say that philosophy proceeds much more by way of search 
and discussion than by way of dogmatic exposition, is to say that its 
educational fruit is not so much a system of definite ideas as an intel- 
lectual attitude or temper. As his very name might tell us the 
philosopher is characterised much more by a taste or impelling passion 
than by the possession of some particular kind of knowledge. The 
student of philosophy may well forget later on when he betakes him- 
self to the court of law, to the political arena, to the scientific 
laboratory, or to the editorial office, much of the matter of dispute 
between Aristotle and Plato, Hume and Kant. But if he has 
studied philosophy sincerely and arduously, he will preserve one 
invaluable result of his reading. He will remain a lover of clear 
ideas and of large comprehensive views of things; in thought he will 
be at once boldly speculative and critically cautious; in assertion he 
will be modest—yes, even the barrister and the journalist may be 
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modest—in discussion he will be largely tolerant of opposing views. 
You can bea philosophic lawyer, or a philosophic politician, though you 
could no longer face an examination paper on any one of the best 
known systems of philosophy, ancient or modern. 

Yet, while I have treated the group of philosophical studies as one 
discipline, I am ready to admit that certain of these studies have 
grown into well-rounded and partially independent branches of know- 
ledge. This applies more especially to the science of logic, which 
deals with the laws of valid thought or reasoning, and to the science 
of psychology which seeks to describe and te explain the facts of our 
mental life. These sub-divisions of philosophy have their peculiar 
values as elements of modern culture. If time allowed I should like 
to bring this out fully in the case of that branch of philosophy in 
which I have always been especially interested, I mean psychology. 
I can, however, only touch on this subject. 

Among the several branches of philosophy, psychology, and 
psychology only, holds the place of a distinctly modern offshoot. 
The Greeks had their metaphysic, their logic and their ethics, but 
they can hardly be said to have had a psychology in the sense of a 
carefully constructed science. A psychology of this kind remained an 
impossibility until the physical sciences had formed themselves and 
methodised their procedure. Psychology, just because it is so closely 
connected with physical science—more particularly physiology—and 
avails itself, more especially in its new experimental branch, of the 
carefully worked out methods of physical science, has something of 
the significance for modern culture, and something of the disciplinary 
function, of modern science in general. Yet it has quite another 
significance and quite another disciplinary function. As a study of 
the impalpable things of man’s spirit, it stands apart from the sciences 
which treat of the material world, appealing to other interests and 
developing other intellectual aptitudes. 

As the science which bases itself primarily on self-reflection, or, as 
we callit, introspection, psychology exactly meets the modern impulse 
to probe the mysteries of thought and passion; which impulse forms, 
strangely enough, side by side with the concentration of scientific 
gaze on the phenomena and laws of the outer world, a leading 
characteristic of the spirit of our age. When literature is full of 
introspective brooding, full of the fruits of a subtle observation and 
analysis of human thought, passion, and striving; when all art— 
pre-eminently the most modern of our arts, music—takes on some- 
thing of a melancholy hue from a dominant tendency towards sub- 
jectivism, it is only natural perhaps that psychology should excite a 
wide curiosity. 


. 


The growing importance of psychology as an ingredient of modern 
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culture is seen in the fuller recognition of its scientific claims by the 
authorities. The universities of HKurope and America are paying it 
more and more honour. In America, more particularly, many pro- 
fessorships of psychology have been instituted, laboratories for the 
carrying out of those particular lines of enquiry which constitute 
experimental psychology have been founded and well endowed, and 
journals have been started for the publication of the results of the 
greatly increased amount of research carried out. In Great Britain, 
we are, as is our wont, moving more cautiously ; but when Cambridge 
and London have their psychological laboratories, when Oxford has 
endowed a Readership in psychology, and when the Royal Society is 
finding a place in her schedule of subjects for the new investigations, 
one may say that psychology is not being altogether overlooked in the 
land of its birth, in the land of Locke, of Berkeley, of Hartley, and 
of their successors. 

I would express the hope that the future teaching University of 
London will do full justice to the claims of psychology. I know from 
my own experience as a teacher that there is a growing demand for 
psychological instruction in London. There are two classes, I think, 
to whom we may look for filling the class-rooms of the future lecturers 
on psychology in this metropolis ; first of all, those who are preparing 
to be teachers and are persuaded that they ought to know something 
about the laws which regulate the development of the young minds 
which they will have to help to grow; and secondly, those who are 
thinking of literature, and particularly of that popular form of it, 
the modern novel, and believe that psychology will help them in- 
directly if not directly in disentangling the complexities of the human 
characters which they have to portray. I have reasons for believing, 
too, that the time is not far off when our medical students will find it 
desirable to make a more profound study of the workings of the 
normal mind than they now do. 

I have here confined myself to the bearing of philosophic study on 
intellectual culture. Yet I need hardly remind my readers that 
culture is much more than an intellectual product, much more than 
a permanent intellectual attitude. A cultured man differs as much 
from an uncultured one in respect of his likings, his tastes, and his 
aims, as he does in respect of his knowledge and his readiness to 
assimilate ideas. When one speaks of the culture of a Goethe one 
thinks of a fully-formed mind, of a many-sided personality perfectiy 
developed and self-regulated, endowed with clearest conceptions, with 
noblest feelings, and with largest and worthiest aims. 

It would be interesting to trace the bearing of philosophic study 
on this wider idea of culture. I dare not do more, however, than 
touch on this large topic. 
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It is certain that philosophy was conceived by her Greek creators 
and expounders as having a very real and profound bearing on life 
asawhole. The spirit versed in philosophic contemplation would be 
rendered capable of estimating things at their real value: of admiring 
and loving what is worthy to be admired and loved; of giving to 
friendship a new dignity and charm; of choosing the goals of life 
wisely and unrepentingly ; further, if need be, of resisting the shocks 
of fate, and of standing alone over against an unsympathetic world. 

Perhaps the proud claim of philosophy to be able to secure a man a 
beautiful harmony of soul and the highest style of living has been 
exaggerated. Our poets, from Shakespeare to Keats, have had their 
laugh at the pretensions of philosophy. It is undoubtedly true that 
even a profound study of philosophy may leave a man exposed to the 
humiliating pangs of an irritated dental nerve. 

Yet surely there is truth in the old Greek contention ; truth, too, 
which has by no means lost its value in these days. Our modern 
life, if we study it in its society talk, and in that faithful reflection of 
popular feeling and taste which our journals supply, exhibits quite as 
much of coarse feeling, of affected taste, as it exhibits of superficial 
and half-erroneous ideas. If aman wants to feel justly and nobly, 
avoiding on the one hand the apathy which leaves the spirit inert, 
and on the other hand the exaggeration which deprives it of its equi- 
librium, if he wishes to avoid crude judgments on books and other 
works of art, he must inspect things more closely than the many are 
wont to do, so as to discover in what true worth resides. And this 
inspection, carried out thoughtfully and thoroughly, forms a part of 
philosophic investigation. 

In the juster scale of emotional appreciations which the study of 
philosophy seems fitted to develop, there is one ingredient which 
deserves special recognition. I will call it reflective humour. ‘T'o 
some of my readers it may seem the height of paradox to say that 
philosophic reflection conduces to a fuller enjoyment of that quiet fun 
with which, according to our most humourous playwright, the world 
is teeming. Nevertheless, I venture to think that philosophy, just 
because she boldly peers into the very heart of things, just because 
she ruthlessly tears off their mask and shows us their real visage, may 
train us, if only we have the happy natural endowment, to detect incon- 
gruities, absurdities, and so to garner food for quiet laughter, where 
the unphilosophic man sees nothing amusing. Aye, it may help us 
in many an hour of quiet detachment to view the whole scene of 
human life about us as one half a comedy. 

The same philosophic habit of mind, the determination to examine 
things to the bottom, so as to get at their real significance and value, 
which thus helps to perfect our emotional life, will aid in the cultiva- 
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tion of the highest type of volition. A philosophic spirit leads a man 
to brush off the artificial traditional respect which, like mildew, 
gathers about the aims of life, and to see just where the highest good 
is to be reached. No one can be said to possess culture who has not 
thought seriously about life’s ends. And no one who wants to think 
seriously about these can fail to derive profit from a careful study of 
that branch of philosophy which is specially concerned with them, 
viz., Ethics. You cannot be said to have made the value of your aims 
perfectly clear to yourself until you have thought about such a ques- 
tion as this: Is the true rational end of conduct happiness for 
oneself and for others, so far as a man can further this; or does 
it consist in something which lies near this, it is true, but differs 
profoundly from it, let us say in the growing perfection of our 
nature, and pre-eminently in the formation of a beautiful and 
strong moral character? ‘To think about life’s ends in this large 
way is to think ethically. 

I should like to add, by way of winding up this account of the 
influence of philosophy on the growing mind and character, that it 
tends to develop and to perfect our individuality. It may be useful 
to contrast it with mathematics in this respect. We have all to study 
mathematics in almost exactly the same way, and so far as we are 
mathematicians, our minds are apt to present a strong family like- 
ness. Philosophy, on the other hand, can be and is studied and 
assimilated in a great many different ways; and as a result of 
this, philosophic minds present much more variety. The reason of 
this is, not merely that philosophy is so many-sided, presenting to the 
choice so many alternative views, but because being an interpretation 
of experience it makes so subtle and so profound an appeal to the 
sources of personality within us. Whether the saying, “ Every man 
is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian,” be literally true, may be 
doubted ; but it is certain that our temperament and innate ten- 
dencies do as much as the particular tenets of our teachers in deter- 
mining the special directions of our philosophic thought. 

I have contented myself with claiming a place, and a high place, 
for philosophy in that culture which a truly liberal education is bound 
tosupply. In concluding, allow me to say that I am not unaware of 
the real and serious difficulties that stand in the way of carrying out 
a satisfactory teaching of philosophy in these days, We should all 
probably agree with Sokrates that philosophy ought not to be taught 
to youths just emerging from boyhood. I believe that even at the 
age of twenty or twenty-one the average mind is not strong enough 
to grapple with the subtleties of metaphysic. Still, I fear that we 
cannot yet adopt Plato’s regulation in his ideal republic and postpone 
the teaching of the higher branches of philosophy until the age of 
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thirty. We must for the present urge the study of philosophy, even 
though we know that it may lead in many cases to the addition of 
one more smattering to the other smatterings of the age ; and we must 
do so for this reason, that it is desirable to give students, even at an 
unripe age, the opportunity of getting a taste of philosophic study, 
in order that the more serious of them may be induced to make it 
their frequent repast in later years. The highest end of education, it 
has been well said, is to prepare a youth for self-education. And 
this applies with peculiar force to training in philosophy. For, in 
order to philosophise to any real and effective purpose, we must 
acquire a lasting interest and attitude of mind, and where the founda- 
tions of these can be laid within the years of training, we may surely 
hope that they will lead to the devotion in after years of some 
amount of leisure to philosophic reading and philosophic reflection. 
Some of the sincerest philosophers I have known have been neither 
professors nor writers, but have pursued their study in the intervals 
of a busy commercial or professional life, finding in the discussions of 
a dialogue of Plato, or of a treatise by some modern thinker, their 
most delightful and most helpful form of recreation. 

James SuLLyY. 











ON THE GROWTH OF TRAGEDY IN SHAKESPEARE." 


Mucu attention has recently been directed to the order in which the 
plays of Shakespeare were produced in point of time. Although 
some things remain uncertain, much may be considered as known, 
which the critics of Shakespeare half a century ago either did not 
know or did not care to consider; and the chronological order thus 
approximately ascertained affords the basis for a new departure in 
the study of what Professor Dowden has well designated Shake- 
speare’s mind and art. I may illustrate this from a single example. 
Hazlitt, who, with the exception of Coleridge, is perhaps the best 
Shaksperian critic of this century, remarks on the extraordinary 
versatility of a genius which could create two such different types 
of ambition as Richard III. and Macbeth. The wonder is not 
diminished, but the fact is much more clearly understood, when it is 
considered that the two dramas in question were separated by an 
interval of at least a dozen years, during which the dramatic genius 
of Shakespeare passed through several phases in its magnificent 
career. Now, in looking at the matter from this point of view, we 
are struck by the fact, that all the greatest tragedies, with the excep- 
tion of Hamlet, which came a little earlier than the rest—Othe/lo, 
Macheth, King Leavr—belong to the later of the two periods just 
referred to, after the death of Elizabeth, and at the beginning of the 
reign of King James: roughly speaking, between 1604 and 1607. 
In speaking, therefore, of the growth of tragedy in Shakespeare, this 
period may be regarded as the epoch of maturity, the terminus ad 
quem, The time that followed this was not, indeed, a period of 
decline, but a sort of after-glow of mellow sunset light beyond the 
cloud, giving promise, it may be, of some yet grander achievement in 
the far future. ‘ 

Tragedy, according to one definition, is nothing else than “ serious 
drama ;”’ and in speaking of the growth of tragedy in Shakespeare, I 
should wish to include the element of seriousness which is present 
even in his lightest works from the first, and which deepens with the 
lapse of time. Look even at the first heir of his invention, “ the 
Venus and Adonis” poem; in the dedication of which he vows to 
take advantage of all idle hours, till he have honoured his patron 

(1) Since this article was written three important contributions to Shakesperian 
studies have appeared, besides Mr. Sidney Lee’s elaborate Life :—Dr. Brandes on 
Shakespeare, Mr. Wyndham’s Poems of Shakespeare, and Mr. Justice Madden’s Diary 
of Master Silence. The two last-named have wisely availed themselves of the observa- 
tions of the late Thomas Spencer Baynes, one of the most learned and most modest of 
Shakesperian scholars. 
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with some graver labour. The subject is one on which the wits of 
the time had lavished much licentious verse, and Shakespeare, as he 
well knew how, has of course treated it appropriately. There is a 
eertain warmth of colouring, as in a painting of Titian, with a dash 
of Rubens thrown in. The heathen goddess is not an Imogen or a 
Miranda. But what an ideal light suffuses the whole picture, and 
what a large humanity! ‘What a world of unwholesome phantasy 
is chased away before this impulse from a vernal wood of Warwick- 
shire! Nothing in English literature to be compared with it had 
appeared since Chaucer. In the description of the hare-hunt, with 
which the goddess tries to detain her unwilling captive, the heart of 
the Stratford poet, to which nothing was alien that was natural, is 
revealed in all its tenderness. And if the opening part be censured 
as luxurious, it is balanced by the picture of a Divine sorrow —lightly 
touched, of course, in accordance with the romantic theme. 

In the long poem which followed this, “The Rape of Lucrece,” 
also a favourite subject of Renaissance verse, the narrative (in the 
manner of the time) is over-laden with reflections on the situation. 
But the reflections are such as argue a mind bent on contemplating 
the depths of human things. One example may suffice: Lucretia 
is exclaiming against Time, whose servant, Opportunity, had let in the 
Tarquin. 


133. 
“ Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly night, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care, 
Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 
Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtue’s snare ; 
Thou nursest all, and murderest all that are: 
O, hear me, injurious, shifting Time ! 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 


134. 

“Why hath thy servant Opportunity 
Betray’d the hours thou gav’st me to repose, 
Cancell’d my fortunes and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? 
Time’s office is to fine the hate of foes, 

To eat up errors by opinion bred, 
Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 





135. 
‘*Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 
To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 
To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 
To wrong the wronger till he render right, 
To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 
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136. 
“ To fill with worm-holes stately monuments, 
To feed oblivion with decay of things, 
To blot old books and alter their contents, 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 
To dry the old oak’s sap and cherish springs, 
To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel 
And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel ; 
137. 
“To show the beldam daughters of her daughter, 
To make the child a man, the man a child, 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter, 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 
To mock the subtle in themselves beguil’d ; 
To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 
138. 
“ Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unless thou couldst return to make amends ? 
One poor retiring minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends : 
O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come back, 
I could prevent this storm and shun thy wrack ! 
1 139, 
** Thow ceaseless lackey to eternity, 
With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight: 
Devise extremes beyond extremity, 
To make him curse this cursed crimeful night : 
Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright, 
And the dire thought of his committed evil 
Shape every bush a hideous shapeless devil.” 


There are passages in the Comedy of Errors and Love's Labour 
Lost! which show that the poet, even when dealing, as his vocation 
was, with the slightest and most fantastic themes, could not suppress 
his native genius for profound observation, or keep his mind from 
soaring to a height from which to take a bird’s eye view of human 
gcod aud ill. How much more evident this becomes in the creator of 
Rosalind and of Portia! In the Merchant of Venice, not to go 
through the whole list of comedies, we have for the first time, amidst 
the business of high comedy, a distinctly tragic note. Antonio and 
Shylock are all but tragic persons,—only not quite, because of the 
fantastic situation which it is impossible to take quite seriously, the 
pound of flesh. But the contrasted pictures of the friend and enemy, 

(1) Such passages have been sometimes regarded, by Mr. Wyndham for instance, as 


having been added in revision. No such hypothesis, however, is applicable to the 
passage just quoted from Lucrece. 
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the Merchant and the Jew, although the tact of the poet keeps him 
still within the region of pure comedy, have in them elements akin to 
tragic feeling. It has often struck me that in this play, harmo- 
nious as it is, Shakespeare has been drawn aside from his first intention 
of giving the part of Protagonist to the title-role, and making Antonio 
in reality as well as in name the hero of the play, by the fascinating 
ugliness (if I may so express it) of the part of Shylock. And thus a 
drama which should have had for its theme the beauty of friendship, 
passing the love of woman, is familiarly known to us for its life-like 
exhibition of the passion of ruthless malignity. Antonio’s devoted 
friendship for Bassanio—which draws from the light-minded Venetian 
Magnifico the beautiful remark, “ I think he only loves the world for 
him,” and is so nobly appreciated by Portia, who says on her marriage 
day, “Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble? . . . O Love, 
dispatch all business and be gone ”’—nowhere comes out with such 
vividness or intensity as the passion of Shylock, which the far-reaching 
humanity of Shakespeare—in this going beyond his age—has all but 
excused, and has made pathetic in its frustration at the close ; so that 
even an Elizabethan audience must have sympathised with the appeal 
of the young doctor from Padua: “ What mercy can you render him, 
Antonio?” and the glorification of Mercy which follows it. Thus 
the antitype of Marlowe’s Barrabas assumes a shape which has all the 
possibilities of serious tragedy, awakening at once horror and pity. 

I might go on to illustrate the increasing seriousness of Shake- 
speare’s art in Al’s Well and Measure for Measure, which last, in point 
of time, already verges on the period of the great tragedies. The 
scene between Isabella and Angelo is all but tragic, and that poor 
creature Claudio speaks some tragic lines in expressing his fear of 
death : but it is time to return to the historical plays. In these there 
is, in fact, the ground-work of at least one aspect of Shakespeare’s 
tragic art. 

The earliest dramatic work which can with confidence be attributed 
to him, and certainly the first that had any wide success, was that of 
re-casting and, as it were, refitting for a new voyage, the history of 
the Wars of the Roses, which had already obtained great popularity 
on the English stage.’ In some passages, at least of the third part of 
Henry VI., his hand may be recognised beyond a doubt, especially in 
Queen Margaret’s speech at Tewkesbury, beginning “ Great Lords, 
wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes.’” Here, as in the earlier 
plays of AMschylus, epic breadth of treatment is only partially subdued 





1) Mr. Justice Madden has shown reason for supposing that, even in their earlier 
form, the plays of the Contention owed sumething to the hand of Shakespeare ; but I 
cannot think with Brandes that the Jack Cade scenes, racy as they are, can be entirely 
his. 

(2) Henry VTI., iii., v. 4. 
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to the dramatic purpose. But the great master of the springs of 
human emotion is already recognisable. In Richard III, which 
deals with the immediately succeeding reign, and is all Shakespeare’s, 
there is a great advance in the grasp and concentrated presentation 
of character. Not only Richard himself, but Clarence, Hastings, 
{lizabeth, Margaret, and the subtle Buckingham—whose subtlety is 
no match for Gloucester’s—rise up before us with all the attributes 
of real humanity. And yet the presentation of Richard himself has 
not yet the depth, complexity and convincingness, of a Shakesperian 
tragic hero of the first rank. The poet is not contented with con- 
veying to us the attributes of the royal villain through his acts, or 
allowing these to explain their motives. His magnificent description 
of himself at the opening of the play, and the contrast which he 
draws between his character and that of Clarence, read like a glorified 
version of some morality play: and his sudden remorse at the last, 
which may be compared to that of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, has too 
little relation with what precedes to be quite believable: it has not 
been prepared for like the despair of Macbeth. The construction 
follows the chronicle with almost literal faithfulness, and the very 
qualities which charmed the contemporary audience, and have still an 
irresistible charm for the average spectator, belong to the immaturity 
alike of the artist and of his public. 

In Richard IT, Shakespeare for the first time dares to be himself.’ 
He goes back to the beginning of the troublous time of which the 
contention between York and Lancaster was the culmination. The 
play is shown by internal indications to belong indisputably to the 
period of the poet’s art which produced an immortal masterpiece of 
lyrical tragedy in Romeo and Juliet : and while the chronicle is still 
adhered to, the subject was one which appealed irresistibly to the 
gentle heart of Shakespeare. The character of Richard, “ that sweet 
lovely rose,” with all its glaring weakness and inconsistency, is 
familiar to all, and it is needless to remark with what skill the poet 
has contrived to enlist for him the sympathy of the audience, and to 
retain it to the last, when the spirit of the Plantagenet, though over- 
grown with follies and deluded by idle fantasies, breaks forth in the 
one spasmodic act of self-defence which precedes his murder. For 
sheer poetic quality this stands alone amongst the history plays, and 
of the English histories there is none which more deserves the epithet 
of tragic, although the tragedy is of the milder type, and is less 
venturous than what was afterwards attempted and achieved. In 


(1) It has been usual of late to assume that Richard III. came after Richard IT. in 
order of composition. This certainly cannot be inferred from the use of blank verse, 
which, in this case, rather indicates the continued influence of Marlowe; and the 
same cause may account partly for the uncompromising vehemence of the presenta- 
tion. 
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King John Shakespeare is again working over old materials. The 
subject does not fall into the series to which the others belong, but 
was a favourite with the public; and while the play is notable if only 
for the part of Constance, the character of Falconbridge, and the in- 
comparable scenes preceding the death of Arthur, these last, perhaps, 
and the fine death scene alone contain the promise of that height of 
power to which the poet afterwards attained. 

The success of Richard IT. may have suggested the continuation 
of the line of English Kings between his deposition and the suc- 
cession of Henry VI., thus completing the history of the period of 
unsettlement which ended with the rise of the Tudor dynasty. The 
two parts of Henry IV. and Henry V. are, of all Shakespeare’s more 
serious plays, the most characteristic of his individual genius, holding 
up the mirror to human life in its many aspects, and, above all, 
to the life of England and of Englishmen. For rich variety of 
characterisation, touched with a light hand, yet with sobriety and 
an underlying spirit of earnestness, the first part of Henry IV. is 
perhaps unrivalled; but the tragic, or quasi-tragic, notes in it are 
comparatively few. I will call attention only in this connection to 
Hotspur’s presentiment before the encounter at Shrewsbury, to the 
heroic quality of the encounter itself, and to the pathetic reconcile- 
ment between Prince Henry and his father. The central figure in 
the three plays, if taken together, is of course that of Prince Hal. 
No royal person is handled by Shakespeare so lovingly. He is the 
Prince of Englishmen, after the poet’s heart. In youth he is gay, 
thoughtless, even wild, but with a nature underneath that is capable 
alike of chivalrous devotion and of heroic action, combined with 
boundless generosity and a goodness of heart that is inextinguish- 
able. The churchman’s commendation of him may, no doubt, be 
suspected of partiality; for the King, who, with a policy worthy of 
the son of Bolingbroke, yet with the true religious motive of 
compensating for his father’s faults, becomes a warm supporter of 
the Holy Church. Yet in the description we may trace a feeling 
that is Shakespeare’s own. The whole drama is too joyously 
triumphant to be accused of tragedy, and yet it might be 
described in the language which A‘schylus in Aristophanes applies 
to his own Seren against Thebes ; “it is a drama full of the spirit of 
war.” Few battle-pieces in Homer are superior to Shakespeare’s 
field of Agincourt. It is patriotism at the height, though in 
accusing the French of boastfulness it does not quite attain the 
dignity of the Marathonian warrior’s attitude towards the enemy 
of Hellas. It is the taste of Shakespeare’s English history plays, for 
Henry VIII.,a pageant rather than a drama—although Wolsey, 
Cranmer, and Queen Katherine are pathetic enough—is probably not 
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all Shakespeare’s. In any case it belongs to the post-tragic period of 
the poet’s industry. 

We come now to the Roman dramas. ‘The translation, by Roger 
North, of Plutarch’s Lives of Great Greeks and Romans, from the 
French version of Amyot, had appeared in 1595. Here was another 
sort of chronicle, dealing with a time considered even more heroic, 
and conceived in a more imaginative vein. And in this the great 
English dramatist, by this time sure of himself, found fresh material 
ready to his hand. The imperial spirit now awakening in England 
proudly looked for its prototype in Imperial Rome, so that his 
audience, equally with the poet, were well prepared for the new 
theme. “The ancient Roman honour” was already an ideal of 
native nobility in the Merchant of Venice, and from the opening scenes 
of Hamlet it appears that Plutarch’s ‘“ Life of Julius Cosar” was 
already familiar. Indeed, the boast of old Polonius, that at the 
University he had acted the part of Julius Caesar, may very possibly 
imply that Shakespeare’s drama on that subject had been already 
produced. 

In Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, and Antony and Cleopatra, he follows 
Plutarch no less faithfully than he had followed Holinshed. But 
there is more evidence of careful dramatic construction in these plays. 
Plutarch was an artist in narrative, and his lives are written with a 
feeling for climax and proportion not equally present in the Eng- 
lish chronicler. Shakespeare has taken full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. It is true that, if Caesar were the hero of the piece that bears 
his name, the unity of action could scarcely be regarded as complete, 
notwithstanding the appearance of his ghost to Brutus and the 
famous line, “ Oh, Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet.” Brutus is in 
reality the tragic hero; and the action culminates, or reaches its crisis 
or turning-point, quite regularly at the end of the third act, with his 
flight and that of the other conspirators after the assassination. It 
is a more valid objection that, to the ordinary spectator, not Brutus 
but Mark Antony is the most prominent figure. His eloquence, 
which turns the tide of revolution, is the crowning success of the poet, 
and Brutus at that moment, by contrast, makes rather a sorry figure. 
The part of the real protagonist after its impressive opening, and 
before its lurid close, passes underground as it were, out of sight, and 
therefore out of mind. If the play is to be regarded asa tragedy, 
and not merely as a history, that is certainly a defect. But the 
grandeur of Shakespeare’s conception of Brutus, although thus par- 
tially eclipsed, is essentially tragic. Its truth to nature is convinc- 
ingly brought home to any one who contemplates the bronze bust of 
Junius Brutus in the Museo delle Termine at Rome. That dark 
countenance expresses the inmost spirit of the words, “It must be by 
his death.” The inspiration of ancient Nome, thus indirectly received 
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through Plutarch, revives, in a new manner, the rhetorical element 
which was so prominent in the early historical plays. But the 
rhetoric is now more consciously elaborated, and with a variety of 
style adapted to the several characters. Cassius in persuading Brutus, 
Brutus in his vain attempt to convince the citizens, and Antony in 
the supreme effort through which he sways their minds, have each a 
different style of eloquence in which their mental characteristics are 
most strongly marked. 

Is Coriolanus, properly speaking, a tragedy or a history-play? With 
regard to the construction, the latter description is more appropriate. 
The poet follows the historical biographer, incident for incident, and 
often line for line; the speech of Volumnia in the last act is a blank 
verse rendering, hardly a paraphrase, of the corresponding passage 
in North’s Plutarch. But, beyond question, Coriolanus, as conceived 
by Shakespeare, is, par ercelience, a tragic hero, and the imposing 
figure of the Roman matron is no less tragically presented. In both 
these plays (Ju/ius Cesar and Coriolanus) the poet’s mind appears to 
be in transition towards the supreme ideal of tragic drama, so nobly 
realised in Ofhello, Macheth, and Lea. But the transformation is 
not complete. Menenius Agrippa is, from first to last, a comic person, 
though not without touches of seriousness ; the Tribunes are satiri- 
caily rendered—it may be observed, however, that the treatment of 
the generals in the jar of Sophocles is open to the same remark— 
and the rest of citizens here, as in Ju/ius Cesar, are a sarcastic pic- 
ture of the common people—the mutable many—as conceived of by 
the Tudor mind. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the poet approaches more nearly to his 
tragic ideal. In some respects this drama ranks with the very highest. 
Enobarbus, who at the opening acts the part of a satyric chorus, in his 
first reappearance in Act IV. utters a truly tragic note, and em- 
phasises, at the moment when it most needs to be recognised, the 
nobler side of Antony. In the earlier portion of the play, in which 
the person of Cleopatra is so wonderfully characterised, there is a rich 
vein of high comedy, without which the drama, as a whole, would 
lose much of its transcendant power. And the same is true of the 
scene in which the Triumvirs are feasted upon Pompey’s barge. 
Although the countryman who brings the asp to Cleopatra bears those 
traces of rusticity of which Shakespeare and his audiences were so 
fond, yet the tragic burden of his basket of figs may well check the 
rising merriment that would else have marred the pathos of the close. 
Here, as in the grave-digger scene of Hamlet, the poet creates a 
difficulty which is the actor’s opportunity. A great actress must 
overpower any sense of the ludicrous with the words: “ How poor 
an instrument may do a noble deed; he brings me liberty.” And, 
but for this half-page, the drama, from the ninth scene of Act III. to 
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the end, is wholly on tragic lines, and has a purely tragic effect that 
is unequalled except in Shakespeare. No drama of his mature period 
is more characteristic of his individual genius. To call it a 
tragi-comedy would be to degrade it by placing it on a level with 
works of the next generation that bear that name. It is a Shakes- 
perian historical drama of the first order, developing as it proceeds 
into the deepest tragedy. And of this aspect of it, there is more to 
be said by-and-by. 

I can only touch lightly on the two plays in which Shakespeare 
ostensibly deals with Greek subjects: Z'vot/us and Cressida, of which 
the materials are mostly medieval, and Timon of Athens. Troilus 
and Cressida is a drama sui generis, very difficult to class; the only 
serious elements in it are the speeches of Ulysses, so replete with 
practical wisdom. The character of Timon, the spendthrift turned 
misanthrope, of itself is tragical enough, but some parts are of doubtful 
authenticity, and in any case Shakespeare has not handled the subject 
as if he greatly loved it. 

Those who have attempted to connect Shakespeare’s literary and 
dramatic development with the events of his life, have suggested that 
these two productions are evidence of a time when, through some 
personal disappointments, that mighty heart had been embittered 
and was out of harmony with the humanity which was his life-long 
study. Without accepting such a theory, which it is impossible to 
verify, we may admit that Zroi/us and Cressida at least has in it some 
of the quality of a noble fruit that becomes sour before it ripens and 
mellows.’ The ripeness comes in Lea, the mellowness in the Tempest 
and the Winter’s Tale. 

I pass on, therefore, to consider the tragedies properly so-called, 
in which, as indicated above, I would include the latter portion 
of Antony and Cleopatra. To estimate aright the difference between 
Shakespeare’s earlier and later manner of dealing with an essentially 
tragic theme, one should compare his treatment of the passion of love 
in this play with that in Romeo and Juliet—his first real tragedy. 
The comparison in this case is not wholly to the advantage of the 
more mature production. The picture in Juliet of a first, last, and 
only love, of true womanhood in its earliest freshness, simplicity 

(1) Critics are not yet agreed either asto the date of Troilus and Cressida, or as to the 
part attributable to Shakespeare in Zimon of Athens. Dr. Brandes places them after 
the great tragedies and before the Winter’s Tale. Allowing, for the sake of argument, 
the force of the biographical hypothesis, the order which I have suggested appears, 
psychologically, the more tenable. It is conceivable that the broad satire of Troilus 
belongs to 1603, while the deeper notes of the speeches of Ulysses may have been added 
between that and 1609. Whether the satire, as Mr. Wyndham suggests, has anything 
to do with the Poeto-machia—Trojan versus Greek—is a point which remains open to 
discussion. I will only add that to accuse a poet of ‘ pessimism ’’ it is not enough to 
say that a tragedy of his ends badly. Were it otherwise, it would not be tragedy at 
all. Ishall hope to return to this subject another time. 
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and depth, its infinite tenderness and wise prevision of the dangers 
which it defies, is an entire and perfect chrysolite, which stands 
alone among poetic creations. 

Young manhood, with its single-minded impetuosity and scorn 
of circumstance, its attempt to grasp eternity in a moment; youth, 
the too rash despairer, is embodied, if with less of charm, yet with 
equal truth in Romeo. But in the later play (Antony and Cleo- 
patra), if there is less of simplicity and directness, and even much of 
disillusion, there is a far deeper and more comprehensive insight 
into the complexity of human nature. Cleopatra is, of course, in 
any case, a very different type of womanhood, and she is not alto- 
gether kindly treated by the poet: Plutarch’s Cleopatra is more 
heroic from the first, and has more native dignity; but she does 
not, as in Shakespeare’s play, exhibit the “infinite variety,” the 
fascination and the wilfulness of a splendid and capricious woman. 
In the fifth act he has, with surpassing skill, succeeded in reconciling 
us to a nature whose extravagances had been the cause of immense 
disaster. From the Roman whom she had loved deeply, as well as 
passionately, she has at last imbibed some portion of the Roman 
nobleness of spirit. She dies like a queen, and Augustus pays a 
parting tribute to “her strong toil of grace.” Thus a sufficient 
cause is rendered for the sad history of a Roman warrior and states- 
man, who, while contending for the empire of the world, was drawn 
aside by a great passion to defeat, dishonour and death. The con- 
flict of contending emotions has never been more tragically rendered 
than in the fourth act of this great drama. And, as is usual with 
him in portraying disaster, the tragic poet reminds us of what might 
have been—in other words, of that ideal of life which is set off in 
greater brilliance by the shadow of the tragic catastrophe. 

This contrast becomes still more manifest in the three great 
masterpieces, Othello, Macbeth, and Lear. In Hamict it is partly 
veiled by the strong tinge of irony. That unique and immortal 
drama was forming itself in the poet’s mind at a somewhat 
earlier time, nearly contemporary with the production of Ju/ius 
Cesar. The remarkable deepening of the tragic note in Shakespeare 
has been associated with the dark events which clouded the last years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, especially the revolt and execution of Essex, 
who was a friend of Shakespeare’s patron, Lord Southampton. This 
is one of those hypotheses which is difficult either to affirm or deny. 
The coincidence is certainly striking that the great tragedies, includ- 
ing Hamlet, are subsequent to 1601.! 


(1) The hypothesis in question exemplifies one of the revolutions in criticism which 
we have lived to see. It used to be said that all we know of the personal life of 
Shakespeare might be put into a sentence, and Lord Tennyson rejoiced in this as 
enabling us better to apprehend the poet’s art. But little since has come to light, and 
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Into Hamlet the poet has thrown more of himself than into any other 
of his tragic creations. He loves him with a special predilection, 
such as in the English period he had bestowed on Henry V. That 
is perhaps one secret of the undying charm which this drama inevi- 
tably has for all possible spectators. If it were merely the product 
of philosophic contemplation, as some writers would almost have us 
believe, the effect of the work on a popular audience would be unac- 
countable. Philosophic wisdom is there in abundance, and with 
other high qualities raises Hamlet far above his contemporaries ; but 
the contemplative spirit is steeped in passionate emotion. The passion 
of filial affection that has been cruelly robbed on the one side of its chief 
object, and on the other, that of wifehood and maternity, of its 
youthful ideal, is the mainspring of interest throughout the 
play. The more obvious motive, on which the prince himself ironi- 
cally dwells, that the usurper has “ popped in between the election 
and his hopes ”’—that although the monarchy was elective, the choice 
must surely have fallen on “the expectancy and rose of the fair 
state,’ although subordinate, is not therefore wholly unimportant. 

There is another way in which the dreaminess, or rather moodiness, 
of that high-wrought nature, his hesitation, as it is thought, before a 
plain duty, is sometimes misconstrued. It is not merely, as he himself 
complains, that he is “ lapsed in time and passion ” :—that is the result 
of the original hesitation, which has grown upon him in the sequel, 
It is rather that considerations infinite prevent him from forming 
a distinct and well-prepared plan. For with whom should he con- 
spire? With Horatio? that would be the ruin of his best and 
only friend; with Laertes? his own act has rendered that impossible ; 
with Rosencrantz or Guildenstern ? the very suggestion is ridiculous, 
he knows them too well. To act alone, as he clearly sees, is to seal 
his own doom. Yet when convinced of his uncle’s guilt, and rightly 
suspecting that he has overheard his colloquy with his mother, he 
thinks to stab him in presence of the Queen, and by misadventure kills 
Polonius instead. That hastens his exile, and the plot against his life 
in which his two friends are the accomplices. On discovering this he 
acts with promptitude and unhesitating resolution. The engineer is 
hoisted with his own petard, and when, favoured by circumstances, the 
Prince returns to Denmark, he would have watched his opportunity, 
yet how much has been founded upon that little. Dr. Brandes’ work perhaps registers 
the high-water mark of the biographical method. It is not wonderful that the 
inanities of the Baconian theorists should have provoked him to it, and in so far he 
has earned our gratitude. But in concentrating attention on the elusive figure of the 
man Shakespeare, such views are apt to distract the mind from the conditions and 
principles of dramatic art. The fact which remains, that the great tragedies fall within 
the Jacobean period, should indeed enhance our sense of the splendid isolation of 
Shakespeare as a tragic poet. It should be said on behalf of Mr. Wyndham that in 
his treatment of the Sonnets he has struck a happy mean between the biographical 
and the purely «esthetic method. 
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but is again frustrated through the blood feud with Laertes. His 
heart will not suffer him to take the King at his prayers; but his 
final resolution has been made; and when the plot against his own 
life, in which Laertes is now enlisted, has at last succeeded, and he 
is wounded mortally, he resolutely stabs the usurper and forces on him 
the poisoned bowl. And this he does not merely in self-requital, but 
in the determined execution of a long-meditated resolve. The act so 
long contemplated is now trebly justified, and motives which have 
impelled him towards it, but were hitherto foiled by external obstacles 
and mental scruples, have now accumulated into a compelling cause 
which is fully approved by reason. Even at that crowning moment— 
and this reveals at once the depth and the practical wisdom of his 
unique personality—he shrinks from the misconstruction which must 
inevitably follow his most rightful deed, unless his one friend survives 
him, to report his cause aright to Denmark and to the world. 
“QO God! Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 

If thou did’st ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile. 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story.”’ 


The popularity of Hamlet, no doubt, owes something also to the 
comic element which Shakespeare, with an audacity which some 
critics have thought questionable, still mingles with the tragic motive. 
The character of Polonius is not the less comic because his meddle- 
someness has a fatal end, though the comedy is often played too low. 
The same is true of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. The scene with 
the players also greatly relieves and lightens the seriousness of the 
piece, while it brings out the large discourse of Hamlet; and even in 
the fifth Act, we have the gravediggers and the ridiculous courtier. 
These lighter parts may be said to assist the tragic effect, not only 
because they act as a foil to the essential nobleness of the chief 
person, andof the companion figures of Horatio and Laertes, but be- 
cause, together with his pretended madness, they give occasion for the 
utterance of that profound irony which, for a nature like Hamlet’s, 
in the imagined circumstances, was the only armour of defence against 
the importunity and stupidity of the world. Even poor Ophelia has to 
suffer from this. It is only on suddenly finding that she has gone beyond 
recall that his true feeling for her finds a momentary vent (except in 
the lines which I believe to be spoken to himself aside, almost invo- 
luntarily, at the end of the famous soliloquy, ‘“‘ Nymph, in thy orisons 
be all my sins remembered!”) His real thoughts are only overheard 
in the soliloquies, in his confidential speeches to Horatio, “the man 
that is not passion’s slave,” and in his earnest pleading with his 
mother. One very important point in the structure of the play is 
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apt to be obscured by inevitable “‘ cutting ”—the break in Hamlet’s 
life, caused by his exile to England, and by the circumstances 
of his return. This is not sufficiently emphasised. Hence the 


deepened and widened meditations of the graveyard scene, with 


their detachment from the immediate present, are not looked upon 
as they ought to be, as indicating the effect of isolation and painful 
experience elsewhere. This deepening of the peculiar mood of the 
drama after the turning point may be compared with the access of 
wickedness betrayed by Macbeth in the Witches’ cavern. 

A question has sometimes been raised about the madness of Hamlet, 
how far real, how far pretended only? The play of Hamlet, 
although perhaps the most interesting, is not the most mature of 
Shakespeare’s works; and it is not unnatural to suppose that in 
moulding it he has left some part of the old material imperfectly 
assimilated. The feigned madness; the decoy-woman ; the killing of 
the spy ; the exile to England and death of the commissioners; the 
foiling of the courtiers ; and, lastly, the act of vengeance on the usurper, 
were all parts of the original legend. If we would see Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet as he is, we must discount some accidental survivals, and 
trust to the main lines in which the master’s hand is evident. The 
assumed madness which belonged to the tradition had been crudely 
treated in earlier versions of the story, so as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from real madness. And Shakespeare, in representing the 
simulated insanity which is alone consistent with the great person- 
ality which he is creating, has now and then allowed the pretence to 
verge too closely on reality. That such a mind as Hamlet’s, so 
delicately hung, could be temporarily unhinged by the onslaught of 
the terrible disasters which agonised him, is undoubtedly part of 
Shakespeare’s view, and the pretence of madness was perhaps the 
only mode in which a mind so agonised could relieve itself of the 
perilous stuff that weighed upon the heart. Coleridge seems to have 
perceived this when he says: ‘“ Hamlet’s madness is made to consist 
in the free utterances of all the thoughts that had passed through 
his mind before—in fact in telling home-truths.” Misunderstood, 
betrayed, and outraged, confiding in one only friend, his natural 
refuge with indifferent persons lay in irony, and the assumed mad- 
ness, which was inseparable from the fable, was a convenient vehicle 
for expressing this. That his behaviour under all this trial is some- 
times harsh and cruel, is surely not unnatural, nor out of keeping 
with an essentially generous and tender nature. Those who choose to 
call this a symptom of mental disease are at liberty to do so; but it 
is a disease to which the young and sensitive are driven through 
excess of pain. The interview with Ophelia was forced upon him, 
after he had bidden her a last farewell. He suspects the motive of 
it, and his passion, for the moment, turns toa strange blending of 
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honey and gall. To say that this is unworthy of him is to judge 
too hardly a finely-strung impetuous nature that is still young: 


“For in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent.” 


And his yearning tenderness for her who is now placed beyond the 
reach of his protection betrays itself even amidst the outward harsh- 
ness, 

There is no use in watering down the part of Hamlet: his open 
contempt for Polonius, even when dead by his hand; the fitfulness 
of his successive moods in the graveyard ; the lightness with which 
he regards the fate of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, his old com- 
panions whom he has sent to their deaths ; all this, if it needs excuse, 
may be excused, but should not be dissembled. Suppressed passion 
in the recoil may commit ravages, without the shadow of remorse. 
Hamlet is no mystic, no sentimentalist, but a tragic personality. In 
other words he is at once passionate and noble. Some such observa- 
tions are required as a corrective of the current tendency to regard 
this play merely as the study of a mind in which intellectual activity 
overbalances the firmness of volition. ‘Those who care to see this 
view (in which of course there is some truth) well put, may be 
referred to Coleridge’s notes on the subject. That in Hamlet the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
that when he acts he does so on the impulse of the moment and not 
out of any settled plan, is undeniable. Lut “the overgrowth of this 
complexion, oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason,” is _ 
not so much a “vicious mole of nature in him,” as an accident to 
which the youth of genius is liable, when circumstances, too strong 
to cope with, baffle the active powers and throw the mind back upoa 
itself. This view of the matter is indispensable, if we would preserve: 
the tragic effect. If Hamlet were by nature a mere dreamer, we 
should feel less for him in the frustration to which nature had 
doomed him; it is because, had fortune favoured him, he would have 
lived to achieve nobly, and to act beneficently, because the splendid 
powers of action which he shows upon each occasion would have 
grown to some magnificent result, that our compassion for him equals 
our admiration, which is not marred by any inherent fault. 

In dwelling thus on Hamiet I have inevitably gone back somewhat 
from the period of Shakespeare’s career of which I had spoken in 
touching upon Antony and Cleopatra, which is one of his later works. 
I now return to consider the three great tragedies of his maturity, 
Othello, Macheth, King Lear. Tn these the poet attains to the full 
height both of dramatic art and psychological insight. They are 
replete with the wisdom of life, with knowledge of mankind, and far- 
reaching appreciation of the possibilities of human good and evil, 
while the presentation alike of character and situation is concentrated 
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in the extreme, and so ordered as to give the utmost effect to the 
main action. ‘There is no florid rhetoric, as in the historical plays; 
no exuberance of description or narrative, but what is profoundly 
caleulated to drive the impression home. The poetic style undergoes 
a corresponding change. Without dwelling on technicalities of versi- 
fication, it is enough to compare alike the joyous and the melancholy 
notes of Romeo and Juliet with corresponding passages of Ofhello or 
Macheth. In these last there is nothing to remind us either of the 
lark or nightingale ; the lyric strain has vanished, and there is little 
of elegiac softness, but the poetic quality is not less absolute. It is 
only more inward and more condensed. There is the same supreme 
creative power in both, but the creation is of a different order: the 
tragic tone now dominates all. Ben Jonson may well have had 
Shakespeare in his eye when he wrote of his Virgilius in the Poetaster 
(L601) :— 
‘And for his poetry, ’tis so rammed with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life with being 
And live hereafter, more admired than now.” 


That quality became more marked in the succeeding years. 

It is unquestionable that in point of construction Othello shows a 
decided advance on Hamlet. The plot is woven with extraordinary 
subtlety and care. Even the precise Dr. Johnson has remarked that 
“little or nothing is wanting to render the O¢he//o a regular tragedy.” 
Johnson would have opened the play with the arrival of Othello in 
Cyprus, and would have thrown the previous scenes at Venice into 
the form of narrative, so preserving the unity of place, as Dryden 
did, in re-casting Antony and Cleopatra in his All for Lore. This 
pedantry would have deprived us of Othello’s stately vindication of 
himself before the Magnificoes, in which the nobleness of his character 
is revealed; and of the scene between Iago and Roderigo, ending 
with the soliloquy of Iago, in which he develops his infernal plot. 
Shakespeare’s judgment in opening the play as he has done needs no 
further defence. 

The persons are adapted to the fable with profound skill. Coleridge 
has a subtle note on this subject, which, however, leaves out (I venture 
to think) the strain of latent savagery and of superstition which is 
interwoven with essential nobility in the complex character of the 
Moor. “Othello,” says Coleridge, “does not kill Desdemona in 
jealousy, but in a conviction forced upon him by the almost super- 
human art of Iago, such a conviction as any man would and must 
have entertained who had believed Iago’s honesty as Othello did. 
We, the audience, know that Iago is a villain from the beginning ; 
but in considering the essence of the Shakesperian Othello we must 
perseveringly place ourselves in his situation, and under his circum- 
stances. Othello has no life but in Desdemona, and the belief that 
she, his angel, had fallen from the Heaven of her native innocence, 
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wrought a civil war in his heart. She is his counterpart, and like 
him is almost sanctified in our eyes by her absolute unsuspiciousness 
and holy entireness of love. As the curtain drops which do we pity 
the most ?” 

The truth perhaps lies somewhere between the thought expressed 
in this fine passage, and another which recognises the complex in- 
dividuality of the Moor; between the panther-like strides of Salvini, 
and the attitude of proud severity assumed by Tamagno, the great 
singer, in the last act of Verdi’s opera. In order to account for the 
otherwise incredible perversion of Othello, the character of Iago, the 
cunning malignant low-minded Italian, is wrought out with extra- 
ordinary power. For once Shakespeare, in impressing this upon 
the audience, has recourse toa soliloquy, in which the villain com- 
ments on his own malignity in a manner which almost reminds us of 
Gloucester’s description of himself in Richard III. In making the 
villain characterise his reasons as “ Divinity of hell,” perhaps the 
poet oversteps the limit of psychological truth, for Iago has no 
double nature as Macbeth has; he is unrepentant and reprobate 
throughout, more irredeemable even than Edmund in Lear. That 
Iago has a grain of conscience is the one amongst Lord Tennyson’s 
criticisms to which I am inclined to demur. His utter blackness 
sets off the splendour of his victims. But the conventional expe- 
dient, as it is not this time used in dealing with the tragic hero, but 
only with a secondary person, may be defended on the ground of 
necessity. When once the plot is laid, its elaboration is supremely 
successful. Circumstances favour it: the vindictive jealousy of 
Rodrigo and his dissolute habits; the weak head of Cassio and his 
pleadings, seconded by Desdemona; the theft of the handkerchief, 
and, lastly, the supersession of Othello as governor of Cyprus by 
the appointment of Cassio. This last has the effect of bringing 
out, in incontrollable rage, the madness which Iago’s suggestions had 
infused. It is worth remembering that the incident of the hand- 
kerchief, of which Shakespeare has made such splendid use, occurs 
in the novel from which he took his fable. That is one more example 
of his power of turning all things, however trivial, into the finest gold. 
I will only add, to conclude my scattered observations on this play, that 
the strain of cynicism which was suspected in Troilus and Cressida, if 
it ever took hold of the poet’s mind, has now completely passed away, 
and is reserved for the hated character of Iago and of Edmund in 
Lear. The good and evil in humanity stand apart as if separated by 
a winnowing fan; the evil being not extenuated but concentrated in 
one dark embodiment, who throws a shadow over the actual scene, 
but fails to obscure the white innocence of Desdemona, or the 
grandeur and nobility of the nature that is ruined by the machina- 
tions of a mean but subtle-minded wretch. 

Coleridge has remarked that there is an entire absence of comedy, 
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nay even of irony and philosophic contemplation, in Macbeth ; the play 
being wholly and purely tragic. He accounts for the rapidity of 
movement by saying that it appeals, not, like Hamlet, to the intellect, 
but to the imagination. In Macbeth, which some have thought the 
most tragic of all his productions, Shakespeare once more takes his 
cue from Holinshed, so that we are again reminded of the relation of 
tragic drama to the Chronicle or History-play. But he has treated 
his subject with greater freedom,’ and he was perhaps enabled to do so 
partly by the fact that the legend, of which the scene lay in Scotland, 
was less familiar to the English audience ; for whom, however, since 
the accession of James I. and the union of the Crowns, the traditions 
of the neighbouring kingdom had a novel interest. There is some 
ground for supposing that the poet himself had been in Scotland. 
Coleridge says that the simile “ And what seemed corporal melted, 
as breath into the wind,” indicates observation of a cold climate. If 
we are to indulge such fancies, I would rather draw a similar inference 
from the language in which Banquo asks his way before he has 
realised that the witches are not ordinary wayfarers. ‘ How far is’t 
called to Forres”’ is a phrase betraying an intimate knowledge of a 
land where distances are indefinite and the cautious natives are not 
ready to commit themselves to positive statements. However this 
may be, the Scottish subject, the prophecy that Banquo’s children 
should be kings,—above all, the apparition bearing a glass which 
shows his descendants, “‘ That two-fold balls and treble sceptres 
carry,” and the crowning of Malcolm at Scone, leave no doubt as to 
the approximate date of the play. IJuacbeth would require a separate 
essay ; but a word or two may be added about King Lea, of which 
the tragic quality, if possible, is even higher still, William Hazlitt 
said long since, “‘ To attempt to find a description of the play itself or 
of its effect upon the mind is mere impertinence,” 1am not going 
to be guilty of such impertinence, though I may repeat Lord 
Tennyson’s words: “No play like this anywhere—so terrifically 
human.” I will only call attention to one or two points which in a 
cursory reading are apt to be overlooked. It would be absurd to 
praise the exuberance of Shakespeare—that is always to be taken for 
granted, as he says of his own Lucrece : 


“ Like to a press of people at a door, 
Throng his inventions which shall go before.’’ 





(1) In the chronicle Banquo is an accomplice in the conspiracy against his master. 
According to Dr. Brandes, Shakespeare avoided this because it would never do to 
implicate in any act of regicide a lineal ancestor of the Stuarts. That is true enough, 
and may possibly have occurred to the poet. But to dwell on such a reason is to 
destroy one of the great beauties of the play—the contrast between the princely heart 
of innocence in Banquo and the guilty conscience of Macbeth. The part of Banquo 
should really be compared to that of Horatio—to the ‘‘ man who is not passion’s slave,”’ 
or to Kent, in Lear, who add repose to the action, and set off the passionateness of the 
tragic heroes. 
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But in this maturity of Shakesperian tragedy what cannot be too 
much admired is the wonderful judgment with which the action is 
conducted. Consider, for example, the climax cf the second Act: 
Lear’s finding Kent in the stocks—the visit of Goneril to Regan— 
ending in the old man’s choice to abjure all roofs, and be a comrade 
of the wolf and owl; so preparing for the wonderful scenes upon the 
heath. Few moments even in Shakesperian tragedy are so effective 
as the horrified surprise of Lear on the unexpected approach of 
Goneril. Charles Lamb does well to choose this as illustrating the 
inadequacy even of good acting to such a part. ‘ What have looks 
or tones to do with that sublime identification of his age with that of 
the Heavens themselves, when in his reproaches to them for conniv- 
ing at the injustice of his children, he reminds them that they them- 
selves are old? What gesture shall be appropriate to this? What 
has the voice or the eye to do with such things?” Then in the scenes 
upon the heath which make the bulk of Act ITI., observe the won- 
derful art with which the hovel, that last refuge of degraded 
humanity, which the King does not enter, is made to symbolise the 
extreme of misery towards which he is being driven. In this culmi- 
nation at once of the poet’s imaginative insight and of his dramatic 
skill, he brings, as it were, actually before the eyes of the spectator 
the inmost workings of a soul in agony. To measure the difference 
between Shakespeare at his best and the average Elizabethan drama- 
tist, or to realise the truth that it is not the fable in which the poet’s 
invention is revealed, it is enough to read the play on the same sub- 
ject, which was published in the year before King Lear was written, 
and which Shakespeare had probably read or even seen performed. 
It ends, of course, with the triumph of Cordelia and the King of 
France and the reinstatement of the aged King. That was what 
the taste of the last century also approved. Dr. Johnson expressly 
applauded it, though Addison demurred. It is almost inconceivable 
that, when that last scene had been composed and actually presented, 
any playwright should have been found to tamper with it. But so 
it was, and it would seem to prove that some generations, even as 
some individuals, have no real taste for tragedy. 

With these three great dramas the growth of tragedy in Shake- 
speare attains its final consummation. Nothing since has appeared in 
any land either like it, or second to it; but there remained one phase 
of his dramatic art, still mainly serious, which should be glanced. at 
in conclusion. He is to be imagined in his retirement at Stratford, 
removed from the stress and storm of London life, attending to his 
duties as a townsman of his native borough, rejoicing anew in country 
sights and sounds, amusing himself with the vagaries of his simple 
neighbours, and spending many hours in reminiscence and contempla- 
tion. He is still in vigorous middle age, just turning fifty, and his 
thoughts are often with his old comrades at the Globe, for whom from 
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time to time he produces a new piece, or is willing, “ like wealthy men 
who care not how they give,” to patch another man’s work with 
splendid contributions of his own. In Winter's Tale and Tempest he 
is still sole author; in Cymbeline one cannot suppose that everything 
is his, and his part in Pericles, easily recognised, is narrow in extent, 
but golden. He seems to have collaborated with Fletcher in a new 
drama on the favourite subject of Henry VIII. The tragic afflatus is 
no longer with him in its intensity, but the spirit of poetry and of 
creative imagination dresses itself in new forms. The taste of the 
public seems also to have changed a little. Like the Athenians of 
the later fifth century, the English of the Jacobean age desired to be 
rather soothed than stimulated, and longed for happy endings. 
Something like this seems to be the most natural account of the com- 
position of the romantic plays. Had the conditions of life in the 
England of that day permitted him to attain what is now the average 
term of human existence; had he lived to be as old as Goéthe or 
even as Wordsworth, we cannot tell how the literary inheritance of 
our nation might have been further enriched. For there is “ Nothing 
of him that doth fade,” but only changes “into something new and 
strange.” Hermione and Imogen, Queen Catherine on her defence, 
Perdita, and above all Miranda, are immortal, and their charms are 
irresistible. Marina is to the lady in Comus as the moon to a Chinese 
lanthorn. Weak and evil natures, Leontes, Leonatus Posthumus, and 
even Iachimo are still painted in dark colours, but they are no longer 
irredeemable ; even Caliban is reformed and seeks for grace. Before he 
buries his wand and drowns his book, the great magician seems to 
have attained a very Heaven of invention. That an experience of 
life so full and rich, “knowing all qualities,” should make its final 
utterance in this shape, that he should have created Prospero, is a 
sufficient answer to those who would accuse the tragic poet’s art of 
pessimism : 

“Though with their high wrongs I am stung to the quick, 

Yet with my noble reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part : the rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance : they being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further.” 
And so in Cymbeline : 

‘« The power that I have on you is to spare you ; 

The malice towards you to forgive you: live 

And deal with others better.”’ 

Shakespeare was neither Catholic nor Puritan; but who that reads 

these latest plays can doubt that he was Christian to the core ? 
Lewis CaMpPBELt. 
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Now that the great athletic revival, which will be noted by historians 
as one of the distinguishing features of the nineteenth century, has 
had time to mature, those who have closely followed its course may 
be permitted to count the harvest, and judge how much tares there 
are among the good corn. One benefit which has resulted from the 
movement is the marked improvement in the physique of those who 
have taken active partin it. This improvement is not confined to 
the male sex, for a large proportion of girls and young women have 
acquired that love of out-of-door exercise and games that will bear 
good fruit by increasing the health and strength of future generations. 
Among young men the value of athletics is augmented by the 
tendency of its followers to avoid many of those undesirable indul- 
gences which frequently ruin the prospects and undermine the 
health of some of our most promising youngsters. 

The enormous growth in the popularity of most of our athletic 
sports and pastimes, during the last thirty years, has not, however, 
been free from disadvantages, prominent among which is the intro- 
duction of professionalism into games which hitherto had been solely 
confined to amateurs. It has been said, with a certain amount of 
justification, that money is the root of all evils; and certainly, in 
connection with sports, money is usually responsible for all that 
detracts from its natural advantages. There is hardly a game which, 
if indulged in purely as a sport, would not be more healthy in its 
surroundings, and more beneficial to mankind in general, than it is 
when its chief exponents are paid. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this rule, as in the case of golf or tennis; but in football, cycling, 
athletic sports, and many other games, the introduction of profes- 
sionalism supplants a sport promoted for the pleasure of those who 
participate in it, by a spectacle arranged for the enjoyment of those 
who pay to look on. 

Cricket probably suffers least among British sports by reason of the 
gate-money it sometimes draws, and this is accounted for by the 
fact that tradition has set up a standard which professionals follow, 
and the maintenance of which amateurs insist upon. Lesides, cricket 
is not such an exciting or attractive game for the masses to watch as 
is football, and accordingly only County teams, or a few very power- 
ful elevens, afford a sufficiently amusing spectacle to draw enough 
“gate” to pay expenses. With football, cycle races, and athletic 
sports, it is different. ‘The time occupied by them is much less than 
by cricket and the excitement afforded is much greater. The finer 
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points of these pastimes are not difficult to understand, whereas only 
a cricketer can appreciate good cricket. In golf and cricket the pro- 
fessional is an ancient, honoured, and necessary institution. Ile is 
the servant of the game ; so also, ina lesser degree, is the professional 
at tennis, lawn-tennis and rackets. He teaches the young amateurs 
how to play, he marks the scores, prepares its courts, and generally is 
useful to the game. He occasionally plays exhibition matches, but, 
like the cricketer, his profession does not fail him when he cannot keep 
his place as a skilful performer. He can still teach the young ideas 
how to shoot, he can look after the grounds, courts, &c., and he can 
officiate as marker or umpire. In such games as these the man who 
joins one for a living adopts a profession which he can follow as long 
as he could an ordinary trade, and if he be thrifty he can well save 
enough to provide for his old age. 

In football the paid player can expect to earn a living only for a 
very few years. He may lose his skill, meet with an accident, or 
have a serious illness, either of which mishaps will deprive him of his 
livelihood. During his playing career he may receive wages far ip 
excess of what he would earn as a labourer, or artisan, but per contra 
he has so much spare time and acquires such comparatively expensive 
habits, that he usually spends all that he earns, and when his football 
career is finished he is reduced to either taking a very small public- 
house, with a precarious living, or must perforce return to his trade 
or previous occupation, for which he has probably become unfitted, 
or with which he is sure to be discontented, by reason of the indolence 
and pleasures he enjoyed and the extravagant habits he acquired, 
while engaged as a footballer. So it is in rowing, cycling and 
athletic sports. Only so long as the professional is good enough to 
win races can he earn a living, for very few are able, either as trainers, 
coaches, or ground-keepers, to obtain any occupation in connection 
with the professions they have adopted. A few rowing men learn the 
trade of boat-building, and a few cyclists become shopmen or artisans 
in the cycle trade, but these are usually industrious men who would have 
succeeded as good workmen in any trade they had adopted, and would, 
in most cases, be better off if they had not dabbled with sport as a 
profession. 

Accepting the argument that except in a very few sports, the pro- 
fessional receives no permanent advantage, let us next consider whether 
his presence confers any benefit upon the game he is associated with. 
In cricket and golf the answer would undoubtedly be in the 
affirmative. As a bowler he renders invaluable service to our 
national summer game, and he is an excellent coach, as is proved by 
his engagement at all the chief schools. Asa rule the professional 
cricketer learns how to keep the turf in order, and as nearly every 
club which possesses a ground has a man to look after it, employment 
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is plentiful. The better players make the drudgery of inter-county 
cricket lighter for the amateurs by reason of their bowling and steady 
batting, and generally the professional cricketer is a good fellow, not 
spoilt by praise and rarely failing to show due respect to his 
employers. There is a danger that the happy relations which have 
so long existed between cricket amateurs and professionals may be 
interrupted owing to the irresponsible clamourings of a certain section 
of journalists who, knowing nothing of cricket, and being without 
those instincts which make a sportsman, endeavour to persuade the 
professional that he should be treated in exactly the same manner, 
and enjoy the same advantages, as the amateur. During the past 
season the Essex C.C.C. Committee made a rule that the professionals 
should enter the field through a certain gate, a rule which some of 
them disobeyed. The conduct of these men was approved by what 
has aptly been termed the “ gutter press,” and others were urged 
to follow their example. As well might the workmen at a printing 
establishment insist upon passing through their employer’s private 
office, when going to or from their work, instead of using the 
door provided for them. All thoughtful sportsmen were grieved 
at the rebellious spirit shown by the professionals who refused 
to obey orders, feeling that by so doing they were losing that 
dignity with which their predecessors so well maintained, not only 
their position, but the respect, and in many cases, the affection 
of their superiors. The levelling up (and down) process has not yet 
removed all social distinctions in this country, and until these disappear 
the ordinary usages and observances should guide the conduct of 
professional cricketers as it does that of their peers in other walks 
of life. 

Among golfers there still exists that cordial friendship between 
amateurs and professionals which used to be such a pleasant feature 
of cricket. This is due to the fact that the professional is so truly 
the servant of the game, and the distinction between him and his 
employer so clearly accepted, that he never forgets his position. The 
amateur accordingly feels that he may be friendly without losing 
caste, and the professional knows that he can talk freely to his em- 
ployer without being misunderstood. No golfing professionals claim 
the right of using the club pavilion as a right of way to the links; 
but nevertheless they are as highly respected, not only by the amateur 
players, but by the public generally, as any professional cricketer. 
Long may these happy conditions prevail. Tennis, rackets and 
lawn-tennis are games in which the professional is also useful, both 
as a teacher and as an exponent of the best style of play; but com- 
pared with golf, cricket and football, the number of men employed 
is so infinitesimal, that these pastimes are hardly worth mentioning, 
unless it be to state that their professionals also are unspoilt, and are 
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conscquently popular with the amateurs, and are esteemed by alk 
with whom they come in contact. 

Football professionals occupy a position entirely distinct from that 
of paid players at other athletic games. It has been said that 
instead of be'ag the servants, they are the masters of the game, but 
this is incorrect. On the contrary, the professional footballer, 
although ma le so much of by the football press, and although pam- 
pered and sj ilt by local admirers, in reality occupies a far inferior 
position to tiose already mentioned. He is hemmed in with restric- 
tions, lie is Lought and sold like any slave, he is bound to obey the 
rules laid down for his training, under pain of suspension. He can- 
not play for any club but that which employs him, and for which he 
must be revistered, without first obtaining permission from the 
Mootball Association; and altogether his liberty, so far as the game 
is concerned, is curtailed to the last degree. How greatly this affects 
him may be judged from the fact that if he be not chosen to play for 
his club, he cannot, no matter how much he may enjoy the game, 
take part in any match, but must perforce act as a looker-on, and 
content himself by a punt-about in practice. ‘The Football Associa- 
tion was started to promote the playing of Association football, but 
so far has it fallen away from its original objects, that it now has 
rules by which men who would play, and want to play, are prevented 
from doing so, even though they have been guilty of no offence, and 
have in no way transgressed the laws. 

But while binding the professional hand and foot to his masters, 
the Football Association, curiously enough, is endeavouring to remove 
all those social distinctions between amateurs and professionals which 
obtain in other sports. It recently arranged a series of matches in 
Germany, and, selecting a team composed of amateurs and profes- 
sionals, treated them all in the same manner, except that the 
professionals were paid for playing, while the amateurs were not. 
They all travelled together, occupied the same hotels, accepted the 
same invitations to beer-drinking and other entertainments, and thus 
effectually adopted those democratising ideas which the Association, 
has so long been endeavouring to introduce, There are, of course, 
amateurs and amateurs; but even those among them who do not 
value social distinctions might remember that there are still a large: 
class of amateurs who do, and therefore they should at least insist 
upon some of those distinctions being observed. The effect of the 
policy adopted by the Football Association during the last few years- 
will be to drive the better class, or public school, element from the- 
game. Already it has had this effect in some parts of the country,. 
where capable Association players have joined Rugby Union clubs, 
or have taken to hockey,a game which is, so far, free from profes- 
sionalism. Drofiting by the experience of the Tvotball Association, 
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the Rugby Union wisely decided to confine its membership to 
amateur clubs, with the result that professional Unions have been 
formed, which regulate and manage that branch of the game. It is 
doubtless owing to this wise proceeding that amateur Rugby Union 
football maintains its position and is respectfully treated, even by 
the football Press, which, as a rule, treats Association amateur 
football with contumely, and habitually discounts its ability. 

This deplorable state of affairs is chiefly due to the apathy and 
indifference of the amateurs, who have permitted the government of 
the game to slip from their hands into those of men who simply look 
upon football as a business. It would not be possible in an article of 
this description to trace the course of events which has placed the 
amateurs in such an invidious position. Suffice it tosay that amateur 
football is subservient to professional football in the Councils of the 
Association, and that the game, as a sport, is greatly injured in 
consequence. <A strange anomaly in connection with the present 
government of Association football is, that since the professionals are 
debarred, by the laws, from taking any part in it, the voting majority 
is composed of the representatives of clubs whose members are non- 
players, subscribers, season-ticket holders, and proprietors of shares. 
Therefore the rules of the Association, and the laws of the game, are 
altered and amended, not by players, who would be actuated by 
considerations of sport, but by the representatives of spectators, and 
according to their ideas of the requirements of the game as an 
exhibition. This majority undoubtedly represents a large amount 
of capital invested in football grounds and professionals, and it has 
therefore to look at the business side of football; but such a state of 
affairs is humiliating to amateurs and degrading to the game as a 
sport. The absurdity of the position will be understood when it is 
stated that there are only about 5,000 or 6,000 professional Associa- 
tion players, é.e., those for whom the Association conducts the business 
of football, while there are at least 250,000 amateur Association 
players, whose interests in the game, as a sport, receive little or no 
consideration at the hands of the governing body. 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy for the present unfortunate 
condition of Association football. Amateurs have long neglected 
their interests, and have tacitly acquiesced in the actions of the 
governing body. It is, therefore, more difficult for them to re-establish 
themselves in that position which they, as masters of the game, should 
oceupy, so that probably only secession from the Football Association, 
and the establishment of an Amateur Organisation, will rehabilitate 
amateur football in the estimation of good sportsmen. There is, 
however, another course which would possibly be more satisfactory, 
but which would probably be opposed by those who are now the wire- 
pullers of the Association, and that is a division of the existing 
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organisation into two classes—amateur and professional—each having 
the entire control of its own affairs, with the appointment of a joint 
committee, and a permanent president, to make or amend the laws of 
the game, or to deal with any matters in which both sections are 
equally interested. It is a noteworthy fact that cricket and golf, 
which have been managed solely by amateurs, without any governing 
associations, are both in a healthy and satisfactory condition ; amateur 
rowing is also flourishing, and amateur athletic sports still afford an 
immense amount of enjoyment for those who take part in them. 
Compare these with the present condition of professional rowing and 
running, &c., and one can realise how much better it is for the 
management of sports to remain in the hands of amateurs. 

Before leaving this subject it will be well to admonish amateur 
footballers to be careful not to develop a trait which has become 
unpleasantly prominent in connection with their sport. This is the 
tendency among them to require some inducement beyond the 
pleasures of the game. Time was when all who indulged in this 
glorious pastime did so for the pure love of the sport. That they 
extracted all the enjoyment which it is possible to get from it all of 
them will freely admit. Now, however, there are many players, 
good, bad, and indifferent, who, although perfectly pure amateurs, 
appear to find a sufficient pleasure in the game only when there is 
some accessory in the shape of a Cup tie, or an important match. 
This is a spirit which, if encouraged, will ruin the game as a sport. 
What can be more enjoyable than a keen and friendly trial of strength 
and skill with opponents of equal standing and calibre, and with the 
knowledge that every man will play the game, taking no mean 
advantage, guilty of no dishonourable trick, and receiving and giving 
his knocks with good humour and in a sportsmanlike manner. This, 
indeed, is real football; no howling and ignorant crowd to irritate 
the players and fluster the officials, no feeling that because it’s a Cup 
tie, more vigour, which probably means unnecessary violence, must be 
put into the game, and no temptation to indulge in tactics which 
would never be tolerated in a friendly match. Let all play the game 
for the game’s sake, and if they have to take part in a Cup tie let 
them make the enjoyment of the game the first consideration, 
relegating the issue to a secondary position ; for surely a good sports- 
man would rather lose a fair and pleasant game than win one in 
which ill-temper and unfair play were the predominant features. 

Among the tares is another and serious evil which has grown up 
during the athletic revival, one which saps at the very foundation of 
sport. A hidden enemy which lurks unseen, but whose presence 
is felt often where least expected, whose influence does more to injure 
the social enjoyment of games than the unfortunate drawbacks 
already alluded to. This is the sham-amateur, and those who con- 
spire with him. No more contemptible creature can be imagined 
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t an he, who, while posing as an amateur, is in reality a profes- 
sional. He brings his innocent playmate under suspicion, he causes 
distrust and uneasiness among fellow-members, and he lowers the 
respect in which amateurs have, hitherto, been held by professionals. 
It is his misdeeds that give the yellow journalist an excuse for 
railing at amateurs, and which lower sport in the eyes of a discerning 
public. Hardly any popular game is free from the sham-amateur. 
So numerous have they become that it is almost necessary to divide 
the players into three classes, viz., amateurs, professionals, and “* pro- 
mateurs,” as they have been aptly termed. There are all sorts and 
conditions of ‘‘ promateurs,” and, sad to relate, they exist in several 
social strata. They are not confined to the artisan class, so that the 
general acceptance of the rowing definition of an amateur would not 
eradicate them. Their methods are as subtle as those of the heathen 
Chinee, and their innocence almost as “ childlike and bland.” 

First comes the cricket “ promateur,” who receives for expenses a 
lump sum, far in excess of his outlay, and who, without any visible 
means of subsistence, lives in good style, and is not short of pocket- 
money, during the cricket season. ‘Then, too, what shall be said of 
the cricketer who is found employment by some enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the game, on the condition that he plays for a certain 
county, or club, when required, and who receives a liberal salary, 
even though he is not at the office for weeks at a stretch? Is hea 
bond-fide amateur? Does his inclusion in a county team elevate the 
social position of the amateurs, or maintain the good feeling shown 
towards them by the professionals? Besides these, there are others 
who are set up in business on similar conditions; and last, but not 
least, those great offenders against the first principles of amateurism 
—the Australian cricketers, who, after payment of all their expenses, 
divide a certain proportion of the profits of their tours between 
them. Why these evils have been so long tolerated by those in 
authority it is difficult to conceive. Such toleration must soon 
cease, or bond-fide amateurs will be fewer in first-class cricket than 
they now are, for their number is rapidly diminishing. 

It was thought that the recognition of professionalism would ex- 
terminate “promateurs” in connection with football, but recent 
events have proved the contrary. A professional team costs a lot 
of money, and some clubs, having unscrupulous officials, have found 
it better to secretly remunerate some of their players, meanwhile 
passing them off as amateurs. There is no legal definition of an 
amateur for cricket, but the Football Association and Rugby Union 
have very definite and clear laws on the subject, so that those who 
evade them cannot plead ignorance. Unfortunately there are plenty 
of players and officials who are willing to resort to the contemptible 
methods alluded to, and who keep their secrets so well that it is only 
when a quarrel occurs that the facts are divulged, and the authorities 
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are put in a position to deal with the offenders. If the Football 
Association and the Rugby Union would pass laws prohibiting any 
of their clubs or players from ever playing with or against those 
convicted of these disgraceful practices, it might have a salutary 
effect, but until some such drastic measures are taken there will 
be “promateurs,” so long as there is gate-money sufficient to pay 
them. 

In athletics and cycling there are also “ promateurs,” some of 
whom are actually paid to attend certain meetings, while others are 
induced to do so by the offer of prizes of unnecessary value, such prizes 
being certain to go to the “ promateur,’’ who promptly turns them 
into cash. Others run under orders of bookmakers, and, although 
rarely winning prizes, realise considerable sums by losing or winning 
their heats, according to the state of their confederate’s betting- 
book. Even the innocent game of lawn tennis is not quite free from 
taint, for players have been known to make a practice of selling their 
prizes and paying their expenses, or part of them, with the proceeds. 
Fortunately, a lawn tennis tournament lasts for some days, and 
accordingly the expenses of the players are such that they can very 
rarely hope for their prizes to realise enough to cover their outlay. 

Having pointed out some of the ills that sport is heir to, and 
suggested some of the remedies, it remains but to exhort all lovers of 
athletic pastimes to use their most strenuous efforts towards up- 
holding the purity of their games, and to encourage true sportsman- 
ship. The M.C.C. must not shirk the responsibilities of their position 
by any longer winking at the grave breaches of the /ex non scripta 
of amateurism. County clubs should honestly carry out the duties 
entrusted to them, and refuse to allow anyone to pose as an amateur 
who receives any payment beyond his actual out-of-pocket expenses. 
The governing bodies of football must deal severely with offenders ; 
nothing short of permanent suspension fits the crime. Let the prizes 
at athletic sports and cycle meetings be of small value, like the laurel 
wreath which rewarded success among the ancients, and let betting 
be absolutely exterminated. Lawn tennis prizes are usually not of 
embarrassing value, but at some tournaments this is increased with 
the view of tempting certain players to compete. This should be 
prevented, for he who plays for gain is not an amateur. Of all 
athletic sports, rowing is undoubtedly the purest. The reason is 
obvious, viz., the absence of gate-money. This rule is proved by the 
exception, for at Henley, where there is a certain dependence upon 
the receipts from spectators, the same rigour has not been exercised 
in the refusal of entries as would probably have been the case had no 
such source of income existed. As a rule, however, rowing may be 
said to be free of “ promateurs,” and all lovers of sport will hope that 
before the end of 1900 the same may be said of every other British 
pastime. N. L. Jackson. 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ir is proposed in the following article to take up the narrative of 
the war in South Africa from the 21st of November last, on which 
date the discussion of the campaign was broken off in the December 
number of Tur Forrnicutiy Review. Asin the two preceding months, 
so now the remarks will be chiefly retrospective, dealing with recorded 
facts without attempting to anticipate events which depend upon 
circumstances beyond the dictation of either combatants or critics. 

When starting for South Africa Sir Redvers Buller did well to 
remind us of the old saying, ‘“ Never prophesy unless you know.” 
The course of the campaign has, so far, not been encouraging to those 
who neglected the General’s advice. Three months ago the prevalent 
opinion of the London and Provincial press was that the war would 
be finished by the end of the year. The predictions of the public 
and the calculations of the War Office have been completely upset by 
results which show the extent of the Boer preparations, it being per- 
fectly true, as General Joubert recently wrote, that the “ British 
Government had no suspicion of the formidable extent of our stores 
of modern material.” ' It is not, however, just to lay the blame for 
this at Sir John Ardagh’s door. The Intelligence Department had 
not neglected to inform itself, by all legitimate means, of the military 
strength of the two Republics; but it has always been a tradition of 
the Office to refuse the service of spies so long as the country was 
professedly at peace. Even in time of war espionage, which is then 
lawful, has never been a strong point with a British army. Trained 
from childhood to abhor deceit, the British officer does not readily 
take to work which he regards as despicable. Deception, on the 
other hand, is a normal condition of the Boer’s nature, and the 
Transvaal Government did not count it dishonourable to mislead the 
British Agent at Pretoria by professions of peace, while all the time 
it was secretly preparing for war. To “hoodwink the British ” was 
an easy task for Genera] Joubert, but his success in doing so is a 
testimony to the extent of the conspiracy which existed, and the 
justice of the cause for which this country has taken up arms. 

The sketch accompanying this article will help to locate the 
present positions of our troops in the theatre of war. Had Sir 
George White’s force been able to check the Boer advance in Natal, 
the progress of the campaign would have taken a different shape. 
Sir Redvers Buller originally intended to concentrate the three Infantry 

(1) Extract from a letter purporting to have been written by General Joubert on the 
27th October last, and published in Berlin on the 26th November. 
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Divisions and Cavalry Division of the Army Corps on the line De 
Aar—Naauport—Stormberg—a railway front of about 180 miles— 
making these places the advanced field bases for the three 
columns whose sea bases were at Table Bay, Port Elizabeth, and 
East London. When all arrangements had be2n completed, the 
intention was to make a combined advance through the heart of the 
Free State. 

The necessity for relieving Ladysmith, and the more pressing 
necessity for stopping the Boer incursions into Natal, required this 
plan to be modified. The Army Corps troops were distributed in the 
order of their arrival in nearly equal strength between Natal and 
Cape Colony. The original organisation by divisions was abandoned, 
but brigades of both Infantry and Artillery have generally, though 
not always, been kept intact under their own brigadiers. Lord 
Methuen, Commander of the First Division, took the place originally 
assigned to him at De Aar, but only the Guards Brigade accompanied 
him to this point of concentration—the remaining troops of the 
First Division being sent to Natal. General Clery, who left England 
in command of the Second Division, and who was originally destined 
for Naauport, went to Natal instead, leaving a gap in the centre of 
the projected line of concentration. This gap was subsequently 
filled by General French, who has with him three regiments of Cavalry 
and one battery of Horse Artillery, the remaining regiments of his 
Cavalry Division having been dispersed in different directions, with 
no hope of immediate reunion. General Gatacre (Third Division 
Commander) took his place at Queenstown instead of at Stormberg— 
the latter point being considered by Sir Redvers Buller to be too 
advanced under the altered circumstances of the situation. Only 
one out of the eight battalions of the original Third Division accom- 
panied him, the remainder being sent to join General Clery’s force in 
Natal. 

De Aar, Naauport, and Stormberg are clearly places of great 
strategical importance, being not only starting-points of concentra- 
tion, but connecting junctions, by means of which lateral communica- 
tion is kept open between the three columns. On arrival at Cape 
Town Sir Redvers Buller ordered both Naauport and Stormberg to 
be evacuated, but General French was fortunately directed to 
reoccupy the former place, and he has doubtless now received orders 
to hold on to it at all costs. A Boer force is established at Colesberg, 
with another at Steynsberg, half-way between Stormberg and 
Rosmead Junction ; and if Naauport were given up, Lord Methuen’s 
communications would become threatened as low down as De Aar. 
Apart from the local geographical facilities which exist at Stormberg 
for tactical defence, the place is likewise a point of great strategical 
alvantage, and by looking at the map it is easy to see why the Boers 
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have occupied it, and why General Gatacre risked so much to 
seize it. 

Going back to the date when the war began, it is not clear why 
the Free State Boers made no attempt to occupy these three places, 
which are within easy railway striking distance of the frontier, and 
for a month at least were at the mercy of the commandoes collected 
at Norvals Pont and Bethulie. From the 9th of October, when the 
ultimatum was sent, to the 9th of November, when the Ros/in Castle 
arrived in Table Bay, there were only three and a-half battalions. 
available with the local police to protect the 180 miles of railway 
from De Aar to Stormberg Junction. Colesberg was occupied by a. 
force coming from Norvals Pont on the Ist of November, but. 
Naauport was left unmolested. Stormberg was not reached by the 
Bethulie commando till the 17th November, and had Sir Redvers. 
Buller been able to foresee this slow action on the enemy’s side, 
the withdrawal to Queenstown would not have been necessary. The 
seizure of De Aar and Naauport before reinforcements could reach 
South Africa would have dealt a heavy blow to the British cause at 
the opening of the campaign. Fortunately for us, lost opportunities 
seldom occur in war—* I] faut profiter de toutes les occasions, car la 
Fortune est femme. Si vous la manquez aujourd’hui ne vous 
attendez pas a la retrouver demain.”* 

The following is a brief recapitulation of the salient events which. 
have occurred since the 21st November last :— 

Natat.—At Ladysmith the status quo has remained the same 
throughout the month, no serious attack having been made by the 
Boers since the 9th November. Two sorties on a small scale were 
made on the 2nd and 11th December, two siege guns on Lombard’s 
Kop being destroyed at the first sortie, and a third gun at the second. 

On the 2lst November, General Hildyard’s brigade was at 
Estcourt,? and General Barton’s on the Mooi river, 16 miles to the 
south. A Boer commando had established itself on a hill about five 
miles in rear of Estcourt, dominating Willow Grange Station, and 
had detached numerous raiding parties, which were scouring the 
country down to the Mooi river. General Hildyard successfully 
attacked this commando on the 23rd November, after which the Boers 
retreated north of the Tugela. On the 25th November, Sir Redvers 
Buller landed at Durban, General Hildyard’s brigade moving up to 
Frere on the same date. General Clery arrived at Frere on the 
2nd December, followed by Sir Redvers Buller on the 5th. By the 
end of the second week in December a force of over 20,000 had been 
massed at Chieveley, six miles south of Colenso. On the 15th, Sir 


(1) Correspondance de Napoleon Ier. Tome 31. 
(2) A sketch of the theatre of war in Natal was published in the December number 
of Tur Fortnicurry Review. 
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Redvers Buller attempted to cross the Tugela, but was beaten back 
with the loss of 11 guns, and withdrew to Chieveley. 

Western Frontier (Right Column).—General Gatacre arrived 
at Queenstown on the 18th November, and moved his headquarters 
to Putter’s Kraal on the 28th. On the night of the 9th December 
he moved from his camp with two battalions, two batteries, and some 
Colonial details, and on the morning of the 11th made an unsuccess- 
ful attack on the Boer position at Stormberg, with a loss of 82 killed 
and wounded, 596 missing, and two guns. He fell back to Molteno 
on the night of the 11th and on the 12th to Sterkstroom. 

Centre Column.—General French occupied Naauport on the 
19th November. He has with him three—or portions of three— 
regiments of cavalry, a battery of Horse Artillery, at least four com- 
panies of Mounted Infantry, and two companies of the Black Watch. 
It is not known if any other Infantry are at Naauport. On the 
6th December, Colonel Porter occupied Arundel with the Sixth 
Dragoon Guards and Mounted Infantry. On the 13th and 14th 
General French had successful engagements with the Boers attempt- 
ing to advance south from Colesberg. 

Left Column.—On the 21st November Lord Methuen left Orange 
River Station with a force of about 10,000 men, attacked and 
defeated the Boers at Belmont on the 23rd, again at Gras Pan on 
the 25th, reaching Modder River on the 28th, where he engaged a 
force of 11,000 Free State and Transvaal troops. After the battle 
the Boers retired from the position, which was occupied by the 
British, Having been reinforced with four battalions, three 
batteries, and a powerful naval gun, Lord Methuen again advanced 
on the 11th December, and made an unsuccessful attack on 12,000 
Boers at Magersfontein. On the 12th he fell back on the Modder 
River. 

At Kimberley, Mafeking, and in Rhodesia the sfutus quo on the 
2lst December was very much the same as on the same date in 
November ; the minor incidents which have occurred not having 
materially changed the situation. 

Lord Methuen’s advance on Kimberley has not escaped its share 
of criticism which is being so freely bestowed on British Commanders 
in South Africa. Such criticism must not be taken too seriously. 
It is necessarily supplied by the Daily Press to meet the natural 
demands of those who are following the campaign with absorbing 
interest, and who also require the narrative of events to be supple- 
mented by explanatory comments. Critical opinions, however, which 
are based on information furnished by war correspondents, whose 
messages and even letters are sent home under strict surveillance, can 
only have superficial value. No sound criticism can be passed on 
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military operations till after they have been examined by evidence 
which is rightly withheld till the close of the campaign. 

Theoretically, the advance of Lord Methuen’s column from the 
Orange River, with a long and exposed line of communication and 
with undefeated forces on the flank, is not an ideal strategic movement. 
But in war rule must often give place to expediency. ‘“ On ne peut 
et on ne doit prescrire rien d’absolu.”* The military as well as 
political necessity for relieving Kimberley dictated the reasons for 
an advance which would otherwise have been more conveniently 
deferred till the three columns collected behind the Orange River could 
have carried out the concerted plan of invasion previously arranged. 
Whether the check which the force has received at Migersfontein on 
the 11th will prevent Lord Methuen from keeping open his commu- 
nications and compel him to retire to the Orange River, is still 
uncertain. The retention of his position at Modder River will depend 
on the number and strength of the Boer forces in this part of the 
frontier, and on the ability of their leader to follow up his success.” But 
whatever the future may bring forth the advance will always be 
regarded as not only justifiable but necessary, honourable alike to 
the Commander and brave men who followed his lead. 

Exception has been taken to Lord Methuen’s tactics as well as to his 
s‘rategy. He has been charged with rashness in making direct 
attacks on entrenched positions which, in the opinion of his critics, 
should have been turned from a flank and not assailed from the 
front. This is an instance of that kind of criticism which has been 
referred to above as being the outcome of imperfect knowledge. 

What is the correct view to take of this tactical question ? Turning 
movements on the field of battle are only possible when the attacking 
force has a numerical superiority sufficient to enable a flank move- 
ment to be made by part of the force, while the remaining troops 
occupy the attention of the defenders by a direct attack in front. 
Neither Frederick the Great, Napoleon, nor Wellington ever favoured 
movements to turn a flank in the presence of an active enemy except 
under the above conditions. On the contrary, some of their greatest 
victories were gained over enemies who attempted the very tactics 
which Lord Methuen’s critics have blamed him for not adopting. 
When the French tried to turn the Prussian left at Rossbach, 
Frederick made a dexterous movement of his cavalry towards the 
threatened flank, dealing the French columns a series of crushing 
blows before they could be deployed. At Austerlitz, Napoleon 
observing a movement of the allied left to overlap his right flank, 
withdrew his troops on that side, and by falling with his united force 


(1) Correspondance de Napoleon Ier- Tome 31. 
(2) Latest reports represent Commandant Cronje’s troops as having been much 
shaken by the battle at Magersfontein. 
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on the centre and left of the allied army, separated it into two 
portions, beating each in detail. At Salamanca, Wellington launched 
a sudden counter-attack against Marmont, who was trying to get 
round his right flank, and catching the French columns flagrante 
delicto, he gained a decisive victory. 

In the war of 1870-71 the German Generals frequently out- 
manceuvred the French by strategical marches round their flanks, but 
when they had committed their troops to fight they invariably 
employed frontal tactical attacks as being the quickest way of getting 
at their enemies in spite of the heavy losses which such tactics 
involved. These frontal attacks generally failed at first, just as the 
attack of the Highland brigade failed at Migersfontein, but having 
in most cases superior numbers, the Germans were able to renew and 
press home their attacks, which gradually took the form of 
“enveloping” one or both flanks of the position until it was 
captured. 

Lord Methuen is a great student of war and intimately acquainted 
with German tactical systems, but his force was too small to enable 
him to adopt the “enveloping” tactics at Belmont, Gras Pan, and 
Modder River, the Boer positions being in all three cases too 
extended—the entrenchments at the last-named battlefield occupying 
a front of five miles. The Boers are well commanded in action, and 
had Lord Methuen attempted to dislodge them by turning their 
flanks without engaging them in front, he would have exposed his 
troops to disastrous counter-attacks similar to those of Wellington at 
Salamanca and Frederick at Rossbach. Turning movements on the 
battlefield have always been attended with risk, and they are not 
made easier than formerly by the introduction of magazine rifles. 
A frontal attack entails heavy sacrifices, but it is probably the only 
certain way of defeating the Boers, who cling to their entrenchments 
until a determined assault with the bayonet is pushed home. 

The failure of the attack of the Highland Brigade at Magersfontein 
was due to an attempt to surprise the Boers by an advance in the 
dark, ending in the attacking column being itself surprised, with the 
lamentable consequences which followed. The fact that the High- 
landers were found in quarter-column formation close up to the 
enemy’s trenches must not be ascribed to tactical ignorance on the part 
of the Commander, but to the necessity for keeping men together 
when marching at night. The Boers are too well versed in 
ambuscades and surprise warfare to allow themselves to be taken 
unawares, and after their recent experiences our Commanders will 
probably discontinue such attempts. Forward tactics in the light of 
day are best suited to British methods of fighting. Had Lord 
Methuen allowed his five batteries to shell the Boer position till mid- 
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day, and then launched his attack, the result would surely have been 
as at Belmont, at Gras Pan, and Modder River. 

Forward tactics, however, require a larger proportion of guns than 
our Commanders in South Africa are at present able to bring into 
action. The battles which have taken place have already taught one 
lesson—though not a new one—namely, the necessity for increasing 
the proportion of Artillery taken into the field. The approximate 
number of fighting men in the Army Corps and Cavalry Division 
mobilised on the 7th October last was 40,000 men. The number of 
guns was 114. This does not quite work out to three guns per 1,000 
fighting men—a proportion below even that judged necessary by 
Napoleon,’ who organised his Army Corps on the basis of four guns to 
every 1,000 fighting men, at a time when the Artillery arm did not 
possess the same relative importance on the battlefield as it now does. 
In the German army of to-day the proportion of Artillery is as high 
as five guns to every 1,000 sabres and bayonets, 120 guns 
accompanying a German Corps into the field. A German Infantry 
Division has 36 guns allotted to it, while a British Division of nearly 
the same fighting strength has only 18. 

This numerical weakness in guns has found itself out in the recent 
battles of the war. Lord Methuen advanced from the Orange River 
with 8,000 fighting men and only 12 guns, an altogether inadequate 
proportion. According to German notions, which are based on the 
results of the war of 1870-71, the British force should have been 
accompanied by at least six batteries, or 36 guns. The entrenched posi- 
tions held by the Boers at Belmont and Gras Pan had to be attacked 
without that complete and searching Artillery preparation which 
is necessary to break down the defenders’ morale, before the Infantry 
advance is launched. Had the concentrated fire of six batteries been 
brought to bear on the Boer entrenchments, the task of the Infantry 
would have been easier, and the loss in killed and wounded corres- 
pondingly less. During the battle at Modder River on the 28th 
November, Lord Methuen’s Artillery was reinforced late in the day 
by a third battery, but this reinforcement only brought the number 
up to half that judged necessary by the Germans under modern 
conditions of fighting. 

At the battle of Migersfontein on the 11th December, five 
batteries (380 guns) and one Naval gun were brought into action, but 
Lord Methuen had meanwhile received a reinforcement of one 
regiment of cavalry and four battalions; his proportion of Artillery 
was not much greater than before. At the Tugela on the 15th, 
Sir Redvers Buller had only 36? guns and 20,000 fighting men— 


(1) “ L’expérience a prouvé qu’il fallait quatre piéces pour 1,000 hommes.’’—Corres- 
pondance de Napoleon Ie’. Tome 31. 
(2) Five batteries and six naval guns. 
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giving a proportion of guns less even than that with Lord Methuen’s 
force. 

The want of guns is an even greater want than that of Cavalry. 
“‘ What is the use of Hussars ?” was Blucher’s angry retort to Duke 
Eugene of Wurtemburg at the beginning of the campaign of 1813; 
“they are no use against Bonaparte; we must have plenty of guns 
to do this business.’ When the result of Marengo was hanging in 
the scale, and Napoleon was anxiously waiting for his expected 
Artillery reinforcements, he turned to Dessaix with the following 
memorable remark: ‘“ C’est ainsi, Général, que l’on perd les 
batailles. Il nous faut absolument un bon feu de canon.”! Napo- 
leon’s tactical successes were nearly all due to the concentration of 
large masses of Artillery against the enemy’s line, and when the 
allies followed his example and Napoleon saw their numbers of 
massed batteries deployed at the battle of Leipzig, he observed to his 
staff, ‘At last they have learnt something.”? Artillery fire has 
enormously increased in power since the Napoleonic wars, and the 
concentration of great masses of guns has become an accepted axiom. 
The Germans owed their success in 1870-71 to the recognition of this 
fact, and we have it on the authority of Count Von Moltke himself 
that “ the battle of Sedan was won by the Artillery before ever the 
Infantry advanced.” * It is hoped that the lesson taught by the 
late battles will not be forgotten, and that when we take fresh stock 
of our military requirements at the close of the war, the comparative 
strength of our Artillery will be brought up to the standard of other 
armies. Cavalry can be improvised on the eve of a campaign; 
Artillery with its complicated matériel and technical organization 
cannot. 

It is satisfactory to know that our field batteries have asserted 
their superiority over the Boer artillery in every engagement. At 
Dundee and Elandslaagte the Boer guns, though posted in dominat- 
ing positions, were silenced on each occasion before the infantry 
advanced to attack. During the Modder River fight the two 
batteries engaged—the 18th and the 73rd Field Batteries—rendered 
specially conspicuous services, it being their fire which decided the 
enemy to abandon the position the night after the battle without 
facing a second day’s bombardment. “If I mention one arm 
particularly it is the two batteries of artillery,” were the words of 
Lord Methuen in his telegram reporting the battle. On several 
critical occasions the British gunners have helped the infantry out 


(1) Mémoires du Due de Ragusa, p. 132. (2) Dumas, 

(3) German official account of the War of 1870—71. 

(4) “The trenches were impregnable to rifle fire. It was our sup:2rior Artillery 
which won the day.’’—Reuter’s telegram, Modder River. Nov. 30, 1899. 
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of difficulty by covering their retirement. A notable instance’ of 
this occurred at Ladysmith, on the 30th of October, when Colonel 
Grimwood’s brigade was withdrawing from its forward position 
under heavy fire. The special correspondent of The Times described 
what happened in these words :— 


“For the moment the situation appeared hopeless, but the Field Artillery 
were equal to the occasion, and Abdy’s battery galloped up into the struggling 
infantry and opened fire with such good effect that it drew the enemy’s gun fire upon 
itself. It is almost impossible to write temperately about the part which the 
53rd Field Battery played in this retirement. They had barely fired a round 
per gun when an automatic quick-firer opened upon them with a cross fire. 
Absolutely exposed, the men stool to their guns; a section was swung round to 
meet the cross fire, while the remaining pieces continued to cover the withdrawal 
of the Infantry. Men ant horses fell fast, shell after shell burst between the 
guns, and the little percussion missiles from the automatic guns raised a dust 

- 


about the battery which well-nigh hid the guns from view. But their fire never 


slackened, and after as severe a half hour as guns ever had, the Infantry were safe 
and covered by the newly-arrived regiment. Abdy’s battery then fell 


eee, ae) 
WACK. 


No branch of the army during the past ten years has devoted itself 
to peace training with greater zeal than the Royal Artillery, and it 
must be a satisfaction to Artillery officers to feel that their efforts are 
now being rewarded by universal testimony to the value of their ser- 
vices in the present war. 

As these words are being written the news is arriving of General 
Buller’s repulse on the Tugela river with the loss of 11 guns. This 
disastrous episode appears to have been due to the fact that three 
batteries were unwittingly advanced within close rifle range of a large 
body of the enemy, who were concealed under the banks of the river. 
Our Artillery has now received a lesson as sharp as that learnt by the 
Infantry at Magersfontein. Batteries must not be advanced until the 
ground has been reconnoitred to the front and flanks. Efficient 
scouting is not inconsistent with bold tactical handling, for which the 
British Artillery has acquired a Kuropean reputation. It might be 
well if a few Colonial mounted scouts were attached to each battery 
for reconnoitring duties. The loss of three guns is an exceptional 
break in the otherwise clean record of good work done by the Royal 
Artillery during the campaign. 

The mobilisation of the Sixth Division, of which a detail was published 
in the December Number of Tue Forrnicuriy Review, began on the 
10th November. ‘The first instalment of the division left England in 
the Gaul on the 24th November, while the last did not start till the 
13th December, on which day Sir Charles Warren reached Cape Town. 

(1) And another occurred at Stormberg when, in his account of General G-tacre’s 
reverse, the Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph wrote as follows: ‘‘ Our 
Artillery saved the situation by their splendid practice.”’ 
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He will have his entire division with him by the end of the first week 
in January. 

The order for the Sixth' Division to mobilise was issued on the 2nd 
December, and the first of its troops left Southampton on the 16th. 
By the 15th January the whole division will have landed in South 
Africa. 

The Seventh Division began to mobilise on the 18th December, and 
when this article went to press the arrangements for its embarkation 
had not been published. As its despatch will now be expedited, it is 
expected that the troops composing it will have arrived at Cape Town 
by the Ist February. 

The Tantallon Castle, with the first part of the siege train, com- 
prising eight 6-inch howitzers, and four 4:7 quick-firing guns, left 
Southampton on the 9th December, and is due at Cape Town the first 
week in January. “ T,”’“Q,” and“ U ” batteries R.H.A. are also on 
their way out. The above reinforcements when they arrive will give 
an addition of 35,000 men and 72 field guns to our force in South 
Africa. 

By the Ist February we shall have in the field, after allowing for 
casualties already recorded, a force of regulars approximately 
amounting to 100,000, with 220 field guns, and about 20,000 Colonial 
and local troops. 

During the months of February and March, if the progress of the 


(1) The following is the detail of the 6th Division :— 
Commander—Li£vt.-GENERAL T. KELLY-KENNY, C.B. 


127Tn BrirGgape (Masor-Grenerat C. E. Knox). 
Infantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. Bedfordshire Regiment. Supply Column—No. 7 Co. A.S.C. 
Ist ,, Royal Irish ¥ Bearer Company—No. 8 Co. R.A.M C. 
2nd ,, Worcestershire ,, Field Hospital—No. 4 Co. R.A.M.C. 
2nd .,, Wiltshire 


13TH Bricape (Masor-Generat R. A. P. Ciements, D.S.O.). 
Infantry. Departmental Troops. 
2nd batt. East Kent Regiment. Supply Column—No. 10 Co. A.S.C. 
2nd ,, Gloucestershire Regiment. Bearer Company—No. 7 Co. R.A.M.C. 
Ist ., West Riding 2 Field Hospital—No. 18 Co. R.A.M.C. 
Ist ,, Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 


DrvistonaL Troops UNDER DIRECT ComMMAND OF Drvis1ionaAL GENERAL. 
Cavalry. Artillery. Royal Engineers. Departmental Troops." 
Will be detailed from 76th Battery R.F.A. 38th Field Co. | No. 23 Co. A.S.C. 
troops already in Sist - * R.E. Field Hospital—No. 
South Africa. |; 82nd_sis,, + 6 Co. R.A.M.C. 


Total of 6th Division :— 
Officers and men . ‘ . 10,950 | Guns 
Horses ‘ ; , 1,263 | Maxims ‘ , 
Mules . ‘ P ‘ . 2,541 | Vehicles of all sorts . 
“Q,’ «“T.” and “*U” batteries R.H.A. were mobilised at the same time as the 
‘Sth Division, and embarked on the 19th and 21st December. 
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war requires them, reinforcements on a still larger scale will be sent 
out under arrangements now being concerted at the War Office. 

The reception given to the news of the three successive reverses 
in December marks the temper of the nation at this crisis. Dis- 
appointment there naturally was, but neither panic nor impatience. 
Prosperity has not softened our character nor shaken our nerve. We 
still have “ the will to do, the soul to dare.” The determination of 
the country is as strong now as in the darker days of the Indian 
Mutiny. So long as we maintain this spirit our neighbours will 
observe their neutrality and our dependencies will respect our 
strength. 


’Tis the hard yray weather 
Breeds hard Englishmen. 
Come the black North-easter, 
Come : and strong within us 
Stir the Viking’s blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew, 
Blow, thou wind of God.? 


(1) Kingsley. 
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The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 





